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CHAPTER  ONE 

O,  this  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check, 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble, 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  silk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrost :  no  life  to  ours. 

— Cymbeline. 

THE  BRONZE  LEAVES  FROM  THE  BEECHES  WERE  SWIRLING  TO  THE  GROUND 

in  the  strong  autumn  wind.  A  figure,  dwarfed  by  the  great  trees,  stamped 
its  way  through  the  wood  and  emerged  into  the  broad  sunlight,  a  small, 
spare  man.  Here  the  going  was  easier,  for  the  country  sloped  away  gently 
towards  the  hopfields  and  oast-houses  of  Kent. 

He  had  a  thin,  hard  face,  and  his  pale  eyes  were  fixed  on  an  old  grey 
house,  surrounded  by  trees  in  the  valley.  His  heavy,  threadbare  cloak 
flapped  wildly  in  the  blustering  wind  as  under  one  arm  he  carried  a  large 
portfolio,  and  with  the  other  hand  struggled  to  hold  down  over  his  red 
hair  a  broad,  black  hat. 

This  man  was  my  great-grandfather,  and  he  earned  a  precarious  living 
by  giving  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  to  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  great  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  hardy  little  man. 
Walking  across  the  fields  through  a  fresh  spring  shower,  the  warm  haze  of  a 
May  morning,  or  a  driving  January  rain,  he  would  present  himself,  meticu- 
lously on  time,  to  give  his  lessons.  A  vast  front  door  would  close  silently 
behind  him,  and,  having  shaken  the  mud  or  snow  off  his  boots,  and  hung 
his  old  hat  and  cloak  in  the  hall,  he  would  be  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  young  ladies.  Having  passed  the  time  of  day,  and  perhaps  made  a 
casual  reference  to  the  new  steam  engine,  he  would  open  the  vast  port- 
folio, and  propping  up  various  examples  of  his  own  drawing  and  painting, 
proceed  to  discourse  with  fanatical  gusto  on  art. 

Old  William  Knight  lived  in  a  tumbledown  house  in  Sevenoaks  in 
the  days  when  it  was  a  small  village,  and  when  they  drove  tent  pegs 
between  the  cobbles  of  the  main  street  to  secure  the  gaily  coloured 
marquees  at  the  annual  fair. 

Here  in  this  house  in  Dorset  Street — little  more  than  an  alley  off  the 
High  Street — William  Knight  raised  a  large  family,  four  boys  and  two 
girls ;  and  there,  with  the  scanty  living  he  made  out  of  his  drawing  lessons, 
he  managed,  somehow,  to  rear  them.  They  grew  up,  as  any  Elizabethan 
family  in  the  country  might  have  done,  in  a  life  utterly  divorced  from 
the  crowded  heat  of  cities — wandering  about  the  country  lanes,  climbing 
tall  larch  trees  to  investigate  a  sparrow-hawk's  nest,  paddling  in  a  stream 
by  the  water-meadows,  looking  for  a  kingfisher's  hole,  or  singing  madrigals 
round  the  table  in  a  low  room,  reeking  of  oil  paints  and,  at  an  early  age, 
learning  the  art  of  mixing  colours.  Most  of  the  family  learned  to  paint 
well,  and  many  of  their  efforts  exist  today,  and  have  captured  exactly 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Kentish  countryside  as  it  then  was. 

But  life  in  Sevenoaks  was  beginning  to  move  faster  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — things  were  stirring  out  of  their  mediaeval  sleep. 
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To  many  young  people  living  in  remote  villages  came  the  news  of  the 
development  of  industry,  and  opportunities  abroad;  and  so  this  family 
began  to  break  up.  They  sought  fresh  fields,  and  by  about  1860  the  only 
one  left  at  home  was  the  boy  John  Buxton  Knight.  While  still  in  his 
teens  he  cleared  out  the  old  front  room  of  the  house  and  started  a  school. 
Leaning  against  a  crumbling  fireplace,  a  wild,  unkempt-looking  man,  he 
gave  simple  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  French  to  the  staring  village 
children.  The  easels  and  pots  of  paint-brushes,  picture-frames  and 
canvases  were  roughly  jostled  into  a  corner  to  make  room  for  the  benches 
on  which  the  pupils  sat,  and  considerably  more  time  was  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  painting  than  to  book-learning.  It  soon  became  obvious  to  those 
who  knew  that  Buxton  had  a  more  than  ordinary  ability  for  painting. 
During  the  holidays  this  impetuous  and  moody  man  marched  tirelessly 
all  over  the  country,  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Cornwall,  painting  pictures. 
Struggling  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountains  in  Wales,  he  carried  easel, 
canvas  and  paints  with  him  and,  eager  to  capture  the  effect  of  a  driving 
rain  at  dawn,  he  would  sit  for  hours,  his  feet  stuffed  into  a  box  of  straw 
to  keep  them  warm,  with  the  light  slowly  growing  stronger,  utterly 
lost  in  painting.  He  was  a  painter  of  the  Constable  school,  and  many 
consider  that  some  of  his  better  works  were  as  good  as  the  great  master's. 

After  some  years,  during  a  typical  fit  of  temperament,  he  dropped  the 
school  like  a  hot  coal,  and  thereafter  he  devoted  his  life  entirely  to  painting. 
He  evolved  a  remarkable  style  of  his  own,  and  two  pictures  which  are 
still  in  the  family,  one  of  Knole  House  in  an  early  summer  morning 
haze,  and  another  of  the  Park,  which  he  actually  painted  by  moonlight, 
are,  in  their  own  way,  two  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  real  art 
in  painting.  His  work  invariably  manifested  that  fundamental  skill  of 
the  draughtsman  which  is  often  so  painfully  lacking  in  later  schools  of 
whose  daubings  a  juvenile  apprentice  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
have  been  ashamed. 

Picture  dealers  in  London  at  last  became  interested,  and  at  about  the 
time  when  Van  Gogh  and  the  Impressionists  on  the  Continent  were  be- 
ginning to  cause  a  serious  flutter  in  the  artistic  dovecotes,  Buxton  was 
giving  exhibitions  in  the  fashionable  galleries  of  Bond  Street;  but  like 
so  many  painters  before  him,  he  was  temperamental  to  a  degree  and 
utterly  intolerant  of  the  patronage  of  poseurs.  He  was  invited  to  become 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  smug  Academi- 
cians he  rose  from  his  chair  and  proceeded  to  tell  them  without  mincing 
words  exactly  what  he  thought  of  them — their  pictures,  and  the  way  they 
organized  the  Academy.  He  met  Sargent  one  day  in  Bond  Street,  who 
pleasantly  enough  told  him  that  he  intended  to  visit  his  exhibition  that 
afternoon,  but,  flaring  out  in  a  characteristic  fit  of  irritation  at  this  artist's 
fashionable  success,  Buxton  shouted  back  at  him  across  the  road:  "Oh, 
don't  bother,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  your  damned  patronage,  I  don't 
want  it !"  and  strode  on  down  towards  St.  James's,  cursing  all  fashionable 
fools. 

He  was  a  romantic  figure,  a  typical  product  of  that  transitional 
period  of  painting;  and  when  my  father  first  knew  him  as  Uncle  John  it 
was  still  his  habit  to  rise  from  a  mean  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  walk  twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  station  with  his  canvases  underneath 
his  arm  to  show  Le  Fevre  in  London.  And  if  he  didn't  like  them,  to 
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return,  undaunted,  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
meal. 

On  Sundays  my  father,  when  still  a  boy,  would  walk  to  the  little 
Unitarian  chapel  by  the  great  yew  tree.  After  the  service,  the  Old  Man 
(my  grandfather),  and  whoever  was  keen,  would  walk  over  "to  see  Uncle 
John's  latest  picture".  And  in  the  tiny  upper  room  here,  seated  on  a 
donkey  easel  close  under  the  eaves,  he  would  listen.  His  father  and  old 
Buxton,  after  greeting  each  other  cordially  enough,  would  fall  into  a 
discussion  on  art  over  a  friendly  game  of  billiards.  But  a  casual  remark 
about  a  small  detail  in  the  painting  of  an  oak  tree  would  cause  Buxton 
to  hurl  his  cue  into  a  cluttered  corner,  and  the  visit  would  end  in  a  heated 
and  fanatical  argument.  During  one  of  these  visits,  my  father,  poking 
about  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  attic,  came  upon  a  clump  of  canvas, 
roughly  stuffed  into  the  broken  pane  of  a  window  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
Gingerly  he  pulled  it  out  and  spread  it  flat  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  land- 
scape painting.  Excitedly  he  carried  it  into  the  next  room  and  showed 
it  to  the  billiard  players.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  Buxton's  better 
pictures ;  it  was  carefully  nailed  on  to  a  frame  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day,  a  masterpiece.  But  Buxton  had  long  since  forgotten  it,  and,  indeed, 
if  any  of  the  pictures  survived  it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  anything, 
since  they  were  all  liable  to  such  rough  treatment  during  those 
characteristic  outbursts.  Once  while  painting  a  Scottish  glen  he  left  the 
canvas  all  night  in  the  rain,  leaning  against  a  tree  with  a  stone  to  keep  it 
in  position,  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  carry  it  home ! 

The  family,  of  course,  could  not  afford  to  buy  his  pictures,  which  by 
this  time  were  selling  well ;  but  examples  of  his  work  were  bought  by  art 
galleries  all  over  the  world:  the  Tate,  several  Midland  galleries,  and  the 
Corporations  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Apart  from  these,  many 
connoisseurs  collected  his  pictures,  realizing  in  time  the  genius  of  his  work. 

My  father  had  just  such  a  childhood  as  that  of  the  previous  generation. 
It  seemed  quite  the  usual  thing  in  those  days  for  there  to  be  ten,  or  even 
a  dozen,  in  a  family.  My  father,  with  his  many  brothers  and  sisters,  grew 
up  in  this  same  countryside,  living  a  carefree  sort  of  existence.  They 
casually  attended  a  local  school;  they  wandered  over  the  chalk  hills 
looking  for  flint  implements  and  orchids.  His  own  father  was  wildly 
keen  on  flowers,  painting  and  music.  The  whole  family,  my  grandmother 
included,  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the  musical  and  theatrical  evenings 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  in  the  old  drawing-room,  with  the  faded  curtains, 
they  would  wade  through  entire  works  of  Handel,  Gluck  or  Mozart.  His 
father  conducted,  and  played  the  oboe;  his  mother  the  clarinet;  Hugh 
and  Mabel  the  violin;  Frank  the  flute;  Janet  the  piano;  while  Charles, 
Isabel  and  Winifred  sang  the  top  line  or  played  the  triangle.  A  man 
called  Flint,  who  was  the  local  plasterer,  was  roped  in  as  a  double  bass, 
a  noted  London  surgeon  played  the  bassoon,  while  the  plumber  played 
the  cornet.  My  grandfather  was  no  respecter  of  persons;  and  anyone 
might  be  compelled  to  take  part  if  he  showed  the  slightest  interest; 
all  were  caught  up  in  the  old  man's  fiery  enthusiasm. 

The  plays  were  another  feature,  and  in  the  loft  over  the  stables  a  tiny 
stage  was  constructed,  with  proscenium  arch  and  curtains,  complete  with 
scenery  painted  by  Buxton.  In  this  minute  theatre,  plays  and  musical 
extravaganzas,  written,  produced  and  composed  by  the  "Old  Man",  were 
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performed,  again  by  the  entire  family,  before  a  handful  of  curious  locals. 
The  performances  were  rehearsed  and  played  in  deadly  earnest,  as  if  it 
had  been  Drury  Lane!  Once  a  hall  in  the  village  was  hired  for  a  special 
performance  of  The  Rivals,  and  they  played  to  a  packed  house;  later 
they  actually  "brought  the  show  to  town". 

And  thus  my  father  and  uncles  and  aunts  lived  and  grew  up.  Those 
were  days  made  up  of  desperate  tears  or  breathless  pleasure;  of  violent 
fights  with  village  children,  when  the  entire  family  would  be  regimented, 
boys  and  girls  alike;  all  fists  and  nails  and  teeth.  They  were  days  of 
madcap  poaching  expeditions;  desperate  rows  resulting  from  a  dis- 
puted point  at  tennis;  or  the  purgatory  of  a  'cello  lesson  while  the  others 
laughed  in  the  garden ! 

My  father,  perhaps  a  little  more  serious-minded  than  the  others,  had 
developed  a  passion  for  wild  flowers,  and  would  often  walk  off  by  himself 
in  search  of  them.  On  Sundays  he  would  sometimes  visit  Benjamin 
Harrison,  who  always  had  a  marvellous  display  of  English  garden  flowers 
at  the  back  of  the  grocer's  shop  he  kept  at  Ightham.  And  here  one 
day,  in  this  garden,  he  and  his  brother  Hugh  met  a  little  girl 
called  Bertha,  who  invited  them  to  tea  at  the  house  where  she  was 
staying  with  her  grandparents.  The  boys,  a  little  stiff  in  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers,  were  introduced  to  the  old  people.  Her  grandmamma,  now 
an  old  lady,  lined  and  wrinkled,  had  long  ago  been  a  famous  concert 
singer.  After  tea  had  been  handed  round  in  delicate  porcelain  cups,  the 
two  boys  and  the  little  girl  sat  in  a  row  on  the  sofa,  while  grandmamma 
sang  to  them.  Even  they  could  tell  that  once,  long  ago,  this  must  have 
been  a  voice  to  make  those  Handel  arias  live  indeed.  She  sang  Handel 
to  them  now,  and  "Whaur  ha'e  ye  been  a'  the  day,  Tammy  Boy?"  They 
never  forgot  the  passion  of  that  song.  Then,  little  Bertha  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and,  playing  her  own  accompaniments,  sang  to  them.  The  boys 
had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  quite  like  this  before.  The  french 
windows  opened  out  on  to  the  old  garden,  where  the  hollyhocks  and  sweet 
williams  grew  by  the  wall,  and  where  the  swifts  dived  and  screamed  in  the 
warm  evening  air.  My  father,  bewitched  by  the  exquisite  playing  of  that 
little  girl,  found  himself  more  and  more  often  at  their  house.  Twenty 
years  later  they  married. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 

That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

— King  Lear. 

",    .    .    EVERY   LADY  IN  THE  CHORUS  MUST  APPEAR  ON  THURSDAY, 

June  28th,  1838,  in  a  Plain  Morning  Dress  of  Thick  White  Muslin, 
without  any  Cap,  Bonnet,  or  Ornament  in  the  hair;  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  no  one  dressed  in  any  other  manner  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Orchestra.  . 
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In  these  austere  terms  Miss  Sarah  Pennington,  my  maternal  great- 
grandmother,  was  summoned  by  Her  Majesty's  Director  of  Music  to  sing 
in  the  Chorus  at  Queen  Victoria's  Coronation. 

Born  of  undistinguished  parents,  Sarah  had  grown  up  in  an  old  house 
in  Bishopsgate,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  It  very  soon  became  evident  that  she  had  a  remarkable  singing 
voice,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  she  had  received  eulogistic  reports 
of  her  ability,  not  only  as  a  singer  but  as  a  player  of  the  pianoforte  and  a 
painter  as  well.  The  Literary  Gazette  of  the  day  said : 

"...  Signs  of  early  genius  are  apt  to  attract  our  attention  and, 
in  that  event,  surely  to  receive  such  encouragement  as  we  can  offer. 
Thus  we  have  been  much  interested  in  a  Miss  Sarah  Pennington,  who, 
at  the  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  the  King's  Scholarship 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  received  a  highly  flattering  testimony 
in  approbation  of  her  superior  musical  talent;  but  what  yet  more 
surprised  us  was,  to  find  that  she  possessed  also  most  extraordinary 
talent  as  an  artist.  We  have  seen  some  original  miniature  portraits 
executed  by  her  in  a  very  beautiful  style,  since  she  last  year  obtained 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  miniature  painted  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years;  her  present  age  is  only  fifteen,  and  her 
productions  would  do  honour  to  taste  and  experience  of  twice  that 
number  of  years." 

Thus  little  Sarah  went  from  success  to  success,  singing  in  all  the  great 
concert  halls  of  Victorian  London.  She  sang  Handel,  Rossini,  Haydn  and 
Dr.  Arne,  and  as  her  reputation  grew,  so  her  name  appeared  billed  in 
larger  and  larger  type,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  hailed  as  a 
prodigy  and  was  the  darling  of  London. 

The  peak  of  her  short  but  brilliant  career  came  when  she  was  com- 
manded to  sing  at  the  Hanover  Square  Concert  Rooms  before  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  the  Queen  Dowager.  There  had  been  hours  of  excited 
preparation  in  the  stuffy  little  house  in  the  city.  Her  shoes,  dress,  the 
tiny  nosegay  of  flowers,  must  all  be  in  perfect  taste  for  the  occasion.  And 
at  last,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  faint  roses  in  her  cheeks,  she  stepped  on 
to  the  concert  platform.  She  sang  Handel's  sublime  Oratorio  The 
Messiah  that  evening,  and  she  delighted  the  resplendent  royal  party,  who 
smiled  benignly  in  graceful  appreciation.  It  was  a  brilliant  evening: 
with  that  heavenly  music,  and  the  sparkling  light  from  the  candelabra 
glittering  on  the  tiaras  and  orders  of  the  grand  personages,  sedately 
arranged  on  chairs  and  sofas  of  red  plush  and  gilt. 

Standing  by  himself  in  a  corner  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  a  young  man 
gazed  enraptured;  but  he  had  no  eyes  for  the  royal  party.  He  alone 
in  the  audience  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  stage.  He  was  utterly 
bewitched  by  Miss  Sarah  Pennington,  dressed  in  pure  white,  with 
her  hair  demurely  gathered  into  a  chignon.  And  she  sang  like 
an  angel — or  so  it  seemed  to  him.  He  was  dressed  in  nea-t  dark  clothes. 
And  that  night,  Charles  Davis,  who  kept  a  pork  butcher's  shop  in  Bishops- 
gate,  fell  hopelessly  in  love.  And  every  concert  where  Sarah  was  billed 
to  sing,  somewhere  in  the  audience  he  would  be  there,  watching  her, 
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entranced.  When  the  concert  was  over  he  would  walk  back  alone  to  the 
shuttered  shop  in  Bishopsgate,  thinking  of  Sarah. 

The  Cecilian  Society  presented  a  performance  of  Handel's  Sublime 
Oratorio  with  Mozart's  accompaniments,  and  Sarah  sang  exquisitely.  At 
a  performance  of  Judas  Maccabeus  at  the  Albion  Hall,  Moorgate,  she 
was  divine.  Unable  to  contain  himself  longer,  he  contrived  a  meeting  and 
declared  his  everlasting  love  and  devotion  :  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen 
Sarah  was  married  to  him. 

Madly  jealous  of  her,  he  forbade  her  ever  to  sing  on  the  concert  plat- 
form again,  and  Sarah,  who  showed  such  brilliant  promise,  was  lost  to 
the  public  for  ever.  It  seems  incredible  that  one  so  gifted  in  the  arts,  and 
who  had  tasted  success  at  so  early  an  age,  could  have  given  it  all  up  so 
easily.  Yet  she  was  happy  enough,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  primly 
furnished  rooms  above  the  shop.  They  had  three  sons,  Tom,  Frank  and 
Charles.  As  the  years  passed  the  boys  grew  up  and  served  in  the  shop, 
but  they  were  wild  and  roving  spirits  and  soon  their  parents  realized  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  hold  them  within  the  close  confines  of  the  little 
home  in  the  city.  Like  their  mother  they  were  highly  artistic,  and 
introduced  many  novel  features  into  the  shop,  decorating  the  somewhat 
unsightly  wares  of  a  butcher  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear 
altogether  delectable.  They  decorated  the  interior  charmingly,  so  that 
from  having  been  a  common  or  garden  butcher's  shop,  it  became  one  of 
the  places  to  patronize — a  sort  of  Victorian  Fortnum  &  Mason !  And  so 
it  flourished,  and  the  money  poured  in. 

But  the  boys  were  restless — they  were  never  altogether  happy  in  their 
surroundings — and  one  by  one  left  home.  The  second  son,  Frank,  showed 
particular  artistic  ability,  and  having  spent  many  of  his  early  years 
dealing  in  meat  and  wandering  in  the  city,  began  to  look  further  afield 
for  an  outlet  for  his  talents.  He  took  an  old  house  on  the  Embankment 
at  Lambeth  and,  shut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  back  room, 
concentrated  on  clay-modelling,  writing  books  and  plays,  and  making 
experiments  with  glazes.  He  became  completely  engrossed  in  pottery; 
his  writing  and  modelling  were  shelved  and  lay  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
He  worked  day  and  night  until,  at  last,  early  one  morning,  he  saw  by  the 
white  light  from  the  furnace  that  he  had  evolved  something  new. 

Having  little  business  sense,  and  now  absorbed  by  a  new  idea,  the 
secret  of  the  formula  was  casually  given  away,  and  the  glaze  he  had 
invented  later  appeared  as  Doulton's  patent.  But  he  did  invent  a  collap- 
sible seat  now  in  everyday  use  as  a  deck-chair!  He  joined  the  Savage 
Club,  and  became  friendly  with  all  the  great  actors  and  artists  of  the 
day.  He  met  Tree  and  Irving  and,  fired  by  their  encouragement,  started 
to  write  plays ;  for  already  as  a  novelist  he  had  made  a  name  as  the  author 
of  many  best-sellers.  This  was  a  great  age  for  practical  jokes,  and 
members  would  sit  up  late  into  the  night,  working  out  with  meticulous 
care  the  details  of  a  merry  little  prank  to  be  played  on  a  brother  Savage. 
Sometimes  the  effect  of  these  practical  jokes — in  many  cases  of  an  ex- 
tremely gruesome  character — was  sufficient  almost  to  kill  a  highly  strung 
young  actor.  He  made  many  models  in  clay  of  gentle  brother  Savages 
which  in  most  cases  were  brilliantly  unkind;  one,  in  particular,  of  Harry 
Furness,  the  famous  caricaturist.  Like  a  mediaeval  stonemason  getting 
his  own  back  by  carving  a  hideous  likeness  of  an  enemy  on  an  abbey 
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corbel,  Furness  retaliated  by  using  my  grandfather  as  the  model  for  one 
of  the  famous  advertisements  for  "Pears'  Soap" — a  deliciously  wicked 
caricature. 

Walking  home  late  after  a  riotous  guest  night  he  paused  on  West- 
minster Bridge  and  looked  over  into  the  dark  river,  his  thoughts  deep 
in  an  idea  for  a  new  play.  It  was  a  cold,  clear  night,  and  the  stars  were 
reflected  in  the  water;  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  Pleiades  shining  steadily; 
then  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  another  light,  and  there,  far 
down  on  the  Lambeth  bank,  a  house  was  on  fire.  Like  a  great  wave 
breaking  over  him,  the  realization  came  that  it  must  be  his  house.  He 
had  left  the  furnace  in  the  little  back  room  turned  on  full  blast.  Gathering 
his  cloak  about  him,  he  started  to  run  across  the  bridge,  down  along  the 
Embankment,  past  Lambeth  Palace,  until  he  arrived,  exhausted,  before 
the  old  house  where  so  much  of  his  early  work  had  been  conceived.  He 
stood  there  with  the  crowd  looking  on,  powerless  to  do  anything.  The 
house  cracked  and  crumbled  under  the  great  heat  until  at  last  it  was  a 
burning  heap  of  rubble  and  glowing  embers.  Disheartened  utterly  by 
this  disaster,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  pottery  and  modelling  altogether,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  old  house  in  Bishopsgate.  There  he  concentrated 
entirely  on  writing  and  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  of  Frank  Barrett,  under 
which  he  established  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  novelists  of  the 
'nineties. 

Here  my  mother  was  born,  and  at  an  early  age  conceived  a  great  love 
for  the  theatre.  She  became  a  brilliant  pianist  and  at  the  parties  which 
they  gave  delighted  Irving  and  Tree  with  the  songs  she  sang  so  charmingly 
in  French  and  Italian.  Sitting  in  the  green  rooms  of  the  London  theatres, 
chatting  easily  to  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  her  day,  or  standing 
in  the  wings,  watching  wide-eyed  while  Irving  bewitched  his  audience, 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  go  on  the  stage.  Her  father,  knowing 
too  well  the  fearful  disappointments  and  pitfalls  that  the  theatre  holds 
in  store,  would  have  none  of  it  and,  a  little  inconsistently,  persuaded  her 
to  give  up  the  idea.  He  became  restless  living  in  London  and,  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  of  one  of  his  plays,  sold  the  house  and 
took  the  family  with  him  to  live  in  Paris.  His  elder  brother  Tom, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  first-class  painter,  went  to  stay  with  them,  and 
there  they  lived  a  happy  life.  In  a  pleasant  flat  in  the  rue  St.  Honore", 
with  the  tall  french  windows  opening  on  to  the  plane  trees,  Frank  Barrett 
worked  away  at  his  writing,  while  my  mother  practised  her  music.  In 
the  evening  they  drank  their  coffee  in  the  lighthearted  atmosphere  of 
the  cafes,  or  walked  by  the  placid  Seine  discussing  the  latest  idea  for 
the  new  book.  One  night  they  had  all  arranged  to  go  to  the  theatre;  it 
was  to  be  a  lovely  party,  Frank  Barrett,  Uncle  Tom  and  little  Bertha, 
for  whom  it  would  be  the  first  visit  to  the  Opera  Comique;  but  at  the  last 
moment  it  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  some  pressing  work,  and. 
Uncle  Tom  went  alone  with  some  friends.  And  that  fateful  night  the 
Opera  Comique  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  Uncle  Tom  never  returned. 

Frank  Barrett  made  several  visits  to  London  with  his  little  daughter 
in  the  days  when  it  was  still  quite  an  adventure  to  travel  by  train  from 
the  Gare  du  Nord  to  Calais,  and  then  embark  on  the  Channel  steamer  and 
make  the  exciting  voyage  to  England.  My  grandfather's  plays  and  stories 
were  by  this  time  being  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian  and 
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Russian,  and  he  travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  seeing  publishers, 
authors  and  actors.  It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  to  England  that 
Bertha  went  to  stay  with  her  Grandmamma  at  Ightham.  Some  time 
before,  her  Uncle  Tom,  attracted  by  the  Kentish  fields  and  woods  as 
subjects  for  his  painting,  had  been  introduced  to  the  wild  and  woolly 
Knights  at  Sevenoaks,  and  thus  through  the  great  love  of  the  Arts, 
common  to  both  families,  my  father  and  mother  met. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

My  salad  days, 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment. 

— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

"AND  THEY  ALL  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER  AFTER".  THE  FAIRY  STORY  WAS 
ended,  and  we  sat  looking  into  a  bright  log  fire  and  wished  it  had  lasted 
longer.  This  was  the  usual  Sunday  evening  ritual — fairy  stories,  read  by 
my  mother  to  the  whole  family,  from  a  tattered  copy  of  Grimm. 

We  were  four  in  family,  David,  Tony,  myself  and  Gilbert.  Time  for 
bed  had  come,  and  the  three  youngest  went  up  the  dark  stairs  to  the  old 
bedroom  in  the  front  of  the  house  where  we  all  slept  together.  We  would 
feel  our  way  in  the  pitch  darkness,  Tony,  having  stumbled  against  one 
or  two  iron  bedposts,  finally  reached  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  room.  Then  it  would  be  my  job  to  find  the  matches  in  the 
base  of  the  tin  candlestick,  climb  up  on  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  a  perilous 
ascent,  and  light  the  gas,  which  always  went  off  with  an  alarming  pop, 
which  never  failed  to  frighten  me  a  little.  David,  being  rather  older,  and 
altogether  more  grown  up  than  the  rest  of  us,  was  allowed  to  stay  down- 
stairs, and  would  probably  retire  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  would 
clean  his  guns  or  read  his  bird  books.  We  in  the  bedroom,  going  through 
the  miserable  process  of  undressing,  envied  our  parents  who  were  able  to 
stay  in  the  warm  drawing-room,  smelling  of  cigar  smoke,  while  we 
scrambled  into  our  cold  beds.  There  followed  the  discussion  as  to  whose 
turn  it  was  to  fetch  the  drinking-water  from  the  cold  bathroom,  smelling 
of  damp  sponges.  This  being  done,  the  same  unfortunate  had  to  turn 
out  the  gas.  As  the  light  dimmed  came  the  best  part  of  Sunday  evening. 
"Keeping  up  their  music",  my  mother  would  play  the  piano 
accompaniment  to  my  father's  'cello.  Lying  in  our  beds  we  would  listen 
to  the  music,  which,  although  it  was  only  in  the  room  below  ours,  seemed 
strangely  remote.  They  would  play  Bach,  or  Brahms,  and  I  always 
secretly  hoped  they  might  play  Handel's  Largo,  for  one  of  my  very  earliest 
memories  is  of  sitting  in  my  father's  big  armchair  by  the  fire,  with  my 
legs  dangling,  and  looking  at  a  large  book,  illustrated  by  Gustav  Dore, 
which  horrified  but  fascinated  me,  while  my  parents  played  the  Largo, 
It  was  delicious  now  to  lie  deep  in  bed,  beginning  to  get  warm  at  last. 
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and  listen  to  this  sad,  haunting  tune.  It  made  me  think  of  the  stories  my 
mother  had  told  me  about  the  old  shop  in  Bishopsgate,  her  father's  little 
workshop  by  the  river,  and  those  sunny  days  in  Paris.  And  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  would  see  myself  in  a  small  part  in  one  of  those  plays  that 
my  father  had  told  us  about,  acted  in  the  dusty  little  theatre  over  the 
stable.  The  idea  of  the  theatre,  even  in  those  remote  days,  was  somehow 
attractive,  although,  when  I  was  made  to  recite  before  visitors,  or  do  my 
dance  as  a  fairy  while  David  and  Tony  hopped  as  frogs  about  me,  it  was 
real  purgatory.  It  is  hard  to  understand  now  why  my  brothers  and  I 
hated  doing  our  party  pieces  so  much;  it  wasn't  as  though  our  father 
or  mother  made  fun  of  us,  or  made  us  feel  embarrassed — very  far  from 
it.  They  took  the  greatest  trouble  to  try  to  make  us  perform  and  enjoy 
small  charades  and  little  acted  scenes,  but  it  was  no  good,  we  just  detested 
doing  it ;  and  when  any  visitors  came  we  prayed  that  our  parents  would 
forget  all  about  us. 

My  mother  tried  desperately  hard  also  to  teach  me  the  piano,  at  which 
she  herself  excelled,  but  I  hated  that,  too.  My  brothers  were  made  to 
learn  also,  and  only  David  showed  any  promise,  for  being  quicker  in  the 
uptake  he  soon  learned  to  read  well,  while  I,  even  to  this  day,  would  not 
be  too  sure  about  reading  a  top  line  at  sight !  I  suppose  that  had  I  been 
an  only  son  I  should  not  have  been  obsessed  by  that  paralysing  self- 
consciousness  from  which  most  large  families  suffer — that  fear  of  appear- 
ing foolish  in  front  of  the  "others".  There  must  be  few  men  and  women 
who  cannot  remember  someone  during  their  early  life  saying:  "Mark 
my  words,  you  will  regret  it  in  after  life  if  you  don't  keep  up 
your  practice."  But  when  our  elders  tried  to  tell  us  anything 
we  always  thought  that  we  knew  better,  and  I  can  see  my  mother 
now  sitting  beside  me  at  the  piano,  with  the  lime  trees  catching  the  sun 
out  in  the  garden  behind  her,  speaking  those  very  words.  I  bit  my  lips 
and  held  back  the  tears  of  irritation  which  burned  behind  my  eyes,  and 
deep  down  I  thought  I  knew  better.  I  wonder  how  one  could  impress 
children  with  the  golden  truth  of  that  sentence.  But  we  were  not  forced 
to  act  or  play  the  piano,  for  my  mother  had  so  much  work  to  do  with  the 
four  of  us,  and  with  the  running  of  the  house,  that  except  for  an  occasional 
party  we  were  left  more  or  less  to  our  own  devices. 

I  took  part  in  an  open-air  performance  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
in  an  old  garden  near  the  Tudor  church  at  Barnes — marvellously  suited 
to  the  play.  That  was  one  of  the  few  public  appearances  I  made  in  those 
early  days,  but  I  do  not  remember  which  of  the  fairies  I  played.  I  think 
my  only  line  was  "Here !"  on  being  summoned  by  Titania,  who  then  com- 
posed herself  to  sleep,  and  having  executed  a  deep  elfish  bow,  I  danced 
out  through  the  elm  trees  and  into  the  kitchen  garden,  to  a  huge  roar  of 
laughter.  As  I  turned  my  back  on  the  audience  after  that  gracious 
gesture  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  certain  draughtiness 
about  my  nether  portions,  and  the  laugh  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  my 
tights  had  split  from  top — well,  to  bottom!  I  was  to  suffer  this  same 
embarrassing  experience  some  thirty  years  later  in  a  different  play. 

I  can  remember  little  about  my  very  early  days,  which  is  perhaps  as 
well,  for  they  were  certainly  undistinguished ;  but  I  do  remember  hurrying 
through  the  gorse  bushes  on  Barnes  Common  with  my  brothers,  to  be  in 
time  to  see  the  Kaiser  drive  past  in  state.  He  was  riding  in  an  open 
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landau  with  King  Edward  VII,  and  I  can  remember  his  great  black  mous- 
tache and  those  cold  blue  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  at  us  as  we  stood 
there,  gaping. 

Walking  down  Putney  Hill  on  an  afternoon  in  May,  with  Holtie,  who 
was  our  Nanny,  people  in  front  of  us  suddenly  stopped  and  pointed. 
Naturally,  being  curious,  we  stopped  and  looked  in  the  same  direction, 
and  there,  over  the  river  towards  Hurlingham,  an  aeroplane  was  flying 
upside  down.  It  was  the  first  aeroplane  I  had  seen,  and  the  occasion  was 
a  momentous  one,  for  it  was  a  French  airman  named  Pegoud  in  a  Bl£riot 
monoplane,  with  an  openwork  fuselage,  performing  this  remarkable 
acrobatic.  He  had  come  to  England  to  demonstrate  this  incredible  feat 
for  the  first  time. 

We  grew  up  like  most  families  of  boys,  not  enjoying  school  over  much, 
and  longing  for  the  holidays,  which  we  usually  spent  somewhere  on  the 
South  Coast.  It  was  the  part  of  the  year  for  which  one  lived  during  the 
winter  months,  and  except  for  the  glorious  excitement  of  Christmas,  which 
kept  one  awake  at  nights  for  the  whole  of  December,  we  counted  the  days 
until  the  old  trunks  were  dragged  down  from  the  lofts,  and  we  packed  our 
bathing-suits,  still  smelling  slightly  of  the  sea  from  the  year  before. 
The  taste  of  toffee  from  a  sticky  bag  still  reminds  me  of  those  sunny  days 
on  the  sand,  or  the  pine  woods  behind  Milford-on-Sea.  The  smell  of 
stinging  nettles,  no  matter  where  I  may  be,  instantly  reminds  me  of  a 
dark  wood  where  they  used  to  grow  against  an  old  barn,  mixed  up  with 
cartwheels  and  rusty  ploughshares.  And  the  scent  of  wallflowers  to  my 
dying  day  will  remind  me  of  the  occasion  when,  at  the  age  of  about  three, 
after  falling  into  the  pond,  I  sat  on  a  deep  settee,  wearing  my  uncle's 
clothes,  while  my  own  were  being  dried.  The  long  low  drawing  room  of 
the  house  where  we  used  to  stay  in  Rotherfield  opened  on  to  a  heavenly 
garden  of  flowers,  from  which  this  scent  arose,  and  the  lawn  sloped  down 
towards  a  pond  surrounded  by  tall  trees.  Through  a  side  window  you 
could  just  see  the  oast-houses  over  the  fruit  trees  looking  like  three  gigantic 
nuns;  while  beyond  the  pond  the  country  stretched  away  over  the  orchards 
and  fields  of  Sussex  to  the  Downs,  misty  in  the  distance. 

On  the  eve  of  our  departure  on  one  of  these  summer  holidays  we  had 
been  packed  off  early  to  bed,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  and  lay 
twisting  in  our  beds  and  looking  out  at  the  swallows,  still  tearing  about 
in  the  broad  daylight.  Suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  Tony, 
completely  divested  of  his  night  attire,  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
climbing  round  the  windowsill  outside  the  broad  bay  windows  which 
looked  over  the  road.  It  was  an  entirely  pointless  escapade,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  been  due  to  over-excitement  at  the  thought  of  seeing  again 
those  places  like  magic  haunts  in  a  half-forgotten  dream.  Anyway, 
Gilbert  and  I  followed  him,  likewise  denuded  of  clothes.  At  the  moment 
when  Gilbert,  the  youngest,  found  himself  stuck  half-way  round,  a  sedate 
party  of  neighbours,  stern  Sabbatarians,  hove  in  sight ;  and  there  we  were, 
all  exposed,  three  naked  heathens,  to  their  shocked  and  startled  gaze.  It 
took  us  a  long  tune  to  live  down  this  incident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  days  later,  on  a  still  August  evening,  we  were  walking  down 
towards  Keyhaven  through  a  narrow  path  in  the  standing  corn.  The 
fields  smelled  sweet,  and  you  could  see  the  red  poppies  growing  low  in 
the  rough  ground  among  the  cornstalks.  In  those  days  this  was  a  remote 
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part  of  the  world,  and  as  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  field  by  the  stile  we 
looked  out  over  the  marshes  and  creeks  towards  Hurst  Castle;  from  far 
away  came  the  sad  cry  of  redshank,  and  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  I 
remember  that  my  father  was  at  that  moment  quoting  those  lines  of 
Keats: 

.  .  .  Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn.  .  .  . 

Shattering  the  evening  tranquillity,  the  sound  of  a  single  cannon-shot  rang 
out.  We  stopped  and  looked  towards  the  fort  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  just 
above  the  Needles.  A  faint  cloud  of  smoke  was  still  hanging  in  the  air 
and  drifting  down  over  the  cliff.  At  last  my  father  spoke. 

"My  God,  that  sounds  fishy— on  a  Sunday  afternoon!  I  don't  like  it. 
I  wonder  if  it  means  that  it's  come  after  all." 

My  younger  brothers  and  I  looked  at  one  another  with  round  eyes,  not 
understanding  the  significance  of  his  words,  for  he  was  now  suddenly 
serious,  and  although  nothing  else  strange  occurred  that  evening,  we 
walked  back  in  silence  to  Miss  Berry's  cottage,  strangely  worried.  That 
was  the  Sunday  evening  of  August  3rd,  1914,  and  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
we  came  to  realize  that  there  was  war  somewhere  over  the  Channel; 
but  it  all  seemed  a  great  way  off,  and  except  for  pictures  of  soldiers  wading 
about  in  mud  up  to  their  waists,  and  ruined  French  chateaux,  we  were 
not  particularly  interested.  One  day  we  received  a  letter  from  my  Uncle 
Charles,  enclosing  a  photograph  of  a  golden  oriole's  nest  among  the 
shattered  branches  of  a  wood  in  Belgium.  He  had  gone  to  France  with  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  being  a  first-rate  shot  had  been  picked 
out  for  a  sniper  and  so  worked  a  good  deal  on  his  own.  One  day,  peeping 
through  a  crack  in  a  ruined  farmhouse,  he  saw  this  rare  and  beautiful  bird 
moving  about  in  some  trees  which  had  been  devastated  by  shellfire.  And 
here  at  St.  Eloi,  in  the  Ypres  salient,  amid  the  din  of  war,  the  old  bird  had 
made  her  nest  and  brought  up  a  family.  But  apart  from  isolated  reminders 
like  these,  the  war  did  not  really  touch  us,  and  life  went  on  very  much  as 
usual. 

In  the  grounds  by  the  convent  nearly  opposite  our  house  in  Roe- 
hampton  Lane,  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  had  a  Balloon  Training 
Station.  We  got  used  to  the  sight  of  the  great  basket-carrying  balloons 
as  they  ascended  high  into  the  air  or  were  drawn  down  to  earth  again, 
twisting  and  diving  in  a  most  terrifying  manner  when  a  sudden  wind  got 
up.  We  used  to  go  and  watch  the  young  observers  climbing  into  the 
basket  just  before  they  went  up  to  make  a  parachute  jump.  I  remember 
their  white  faces  and  trembling  hands  as  they  climbed  in  over  the  basket, 
and  then  the  winches  would  begin  to  grind  and  up  they  would  go,  getting 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  had  probably  reached  the  height  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  feet.  And  standing  there  we  all  looked  up  and 
waited;  and  presently  a  little  black  figure  detached  itself  from  the  balloon, 
and  twisting  and  turning,  plunged  towards  the  earth.  Then  suddenly  the 
parachute  opened  and  floated  slowly  and  silently  towards  the  ground. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  passed  out  as  observers  for  the  Artillery  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and  among  those  whom  I  watched  with  admiration,  as  they 
were  swept  aloft  by  those  ugly  old  balloons,  may  have  been  young  Basil 
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Hallam,  the  actor  who  created  "I'm  Gilbert  the  Filbert".  Later  on 
he  was  killed  in  France  while  making  just  such  a  parachute  jump  after 
his  balloon  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  German  fighter. 

One  afternoon  as  we  were  playing  in  the  garden  we  heard  a  noise  like 
a  dull  explosion,  and  looking  over  towards  the  R.N.A.S.  Station  we  saw 
four  of  these  great  balloons  tied  together,  crashing  through  the  trees  as 
they  burst  from  their  moorings  in  the  high  wind.  We  watched,  fascinated. 
There  was  something  frightening  about  those  four  ungainly  shapes,  as 
they  blundered  through  the  tree-tops  and  then,  free  at  last,  swept  up  into 
the  air.  Among  the  grappling-ropes  we  could  see  four  dark  objects  hang- 
ing, and  to  our  horror  we  realized  that  they  were  men,  who  had  either 
become  entangled  in  the  ropes,  or  who  had  held  on  too  long.  We  couldn't 
tear  our  eyes  away  from  the  four  men,  hanging  there,  helpless,  as  they 
rose  higher  and  higher  with  no  chance  of  being  rescued.  We  watched 
until  the  balloons  were  almost  too  small  to  see,  until  at  last,  in  a  clear 
blue  sky,  there  was  a  puff  of  white  smoke  as  the  balloons  burst  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  and  the  envelopes  crumpled  and  drifted  towards  the 
earth  again. 

On  a  warm  Saturday  morning  during  my  first  year  at  a  preparatory 
school  in  Putney,  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  by  the  window  watching  the 
horse  buses  clattering  along  the  Upper  Richmond  Road.  Suddenly  the 
headmaster  marched  impressively  into  the  classroom  and  told  us  that 
there  was  an  air  raid  in  progress  and  we  were  all  to  go  home.  Chattering 
and  laughing  excitedly  at  this  unexpected  respite,  and  wondering  what 
an  air  raid  might  be,  we  stumbled  down  the  stairs  and  went  towards  our 
various  homes.  There  was  a  clear  view  towards  London  from  the  higher 
ground  near  our  house,  and  looking  towards  the  east  I  saw  a  little  group 
of  black  dots  high  in  the  air,  somewhere  over  London.  It  was  the  famous 
daylight  raid,  and  those  were  the  first  German  aircraft  I  ever  saw. 

One  Sunday  night  in  the  winter  of  that  year  we  had  been  sent  off  to 
bed  as  usual,  and  we  were  getting  undressed  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
cold  bedroom.  In  the  drawing  room  below  my  mother  and  father  had 
already  begun  to  play.  I  was  just  about  to  turn  out  the  gas 
when,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  Bach's  Air  for  G  String  from 
below,  we  became  conscious  of  a  dull  thudding.  We  couldn't  understand 
what  this  might  be,  and  going  to  the  bay  window  pulled  the  heavy  curtains 
aside  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen,  until  suddenly,  more  towards  the  south,  we  saw  some  other 
stars  flashing  in  the  sky.  We  rushed  downstairs  and,  bursting  in  upon 
the  music,  told  them  what  we  had  seen.  We  all  ran  out  into  the  road 
and  watched  the  first  air  raid  by  night,  feeling  rather  weak  about  the 
knees  and  stomach.  But  after  that  raids  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  we  got  quite  used  to  them.  I  remember  watching  the  Potter's  Bar 
Zeppelin  as,  still  flying  high,  and  held  in  the  beams  of  searchlights,  it 
at  last  became  completely  enveloped  in  flames,  and  slowly  dipping  its 
nose,  plunged  put  of  the  beams  and  into  the  darkness,  far  away.  As  it 
vanished  from  sight  we  could  hear  the  faint  cheering  of  people  watching 
down  on  Barnes  Common,  and  it  gave  me  an  unpleasant  sick  sort  of 
feeling  inside. 

On  moonlight  nights  the  Gothas  would  come  over,  and  we  would  crouch 
by  the  staircase,  wrapped  in  rugs,  and  eat  ginger  biscuits.  We  became 
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familiar  with  the  distinctive  crack  of  the  French  seventy-fives,  and  the 
whine  of  the  shrapnel  as  it  came  spinning  to  earth,  which  at  first  we 
thought  was  cats  mewing!  We  heard  the  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire 
somewhere  high  up  in  the  night,  and  once  the  sickening  noise  of  three 
large  bombs,  which  fell  fairly  near.  During  these  nights  I  used  to  look 
at  my  brothers,  sitting  there  apparently  unmoved  by  these  strange 
happenings,  and  wonder  if  I  would  ever  forget  these  nights.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  air  raids  was  that  one  got  off  prep.,  and  of  course  it 
was  always  a  wonderful  excuse.  But  then,  if  it  were  a  foggy  night,  the 
raiders  wouldn't  come,  and  no  matter  how  much  one  sometimes  longed 
for  a  raid,  prep,  had  to  be  at  least  attempted. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  after  several  false  alarms,  my  father,  who  was  a 
Special  Constable,  had  pedalled  off  on  his  bicycle  towards  Putney,  the 
sound  of  his  great  voice  shouting  "All  Clear!"  growing  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tance. My  mother  and  brothers  and  I,  in  a  silence  which  now  seemed 
almost  oppressive,  walked  up  the  lane  a  little  way  in  the  moonlight,  and 
quite  suddenly  a  nightingale  began  to  sing — somewhere  in  the  trees  by 
the  field.  We  had  never  heard  a  nightingale  before  at  home,  and  I  re- 
member my  mother  saying  quietly:  "That  must  be  a  good  omen."  We 
never  heard  another,  and  that  was  the  last  air  raid  on  London  of  the 
Great  War. 

I  had  a  great  friend  at  school  named  John  Praeger,  with  whom  I 
went  on  cycling  expeditions  to  the  Surrey  Hills,  through  Richmond  Park 
and  to  the  river,  where  we  bathed  in  the  cool  waters  under  the  willows ; 
or  sometimes  up  on  to  Hampstead  Heath,  where  we  would  look  down  over 
London  lying  in  a  blue  haze  beneath  us.  We  spent  much  time  at  Ham 
House  down  by  the  river  at  Richmond.  Through  the  centuries  Lord 
Dysart's  ancestors  had  lived  here,  and  now  John's  father  was  agent  to 
the  present  Earl.  It  was  a  glorious  old  place,  a  perfect  example  of 
seventeenth-century  architecture,  with  its  great  wrought-iron  gates,  the 
beautiful  rose-garden,  and  the  vast  green  lawn  at  the  back  sweeping  away 
to  a  dark  wilderness  of  mysterious  bushes  and  ancient  trees.  I  used  to 
love  exploring  the  old  stables,  the  dairy  buildings,  and  the  great  green- 
houses, damp  and  warm  with  the  heavy  scent  of  exotic  flowers. 

Ham  was  a  marvellous  place,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  sleeping, 
saturated  in  its  history.  I  never  seemed  to  see  anyone  about.  I 
never  remember  seeing  any  of  the  large  staff  that  must  have  been  main- 
tained to  keep  the  gardens  and  flowers  in  such  beautiful  order.  It  was 
as  if  the  great  house  and  its  grounds  were  tended  by  unseen  hands. 
A  sandy  lane  led  to  a  green  sward  by  the  river,  and  as  we  turned  off  into 
the  stable-yard  I  often  used  to  feel  that  we  might  surprise  an  ostler 
with  long,  unkempt  hair,  in  knee-breeches,  standing  by  the  old  oak 
tree,  holding  a  horse  with  a  high  saddle.  Or  coming  out  through  the 
flower  garden,  we  might  burst  in  upon  the  gay  revels  of  a  masque.  There 
was  a  legend  that  Charles  II,  looking  over  the  lawn  up  the  long  drive  to 
the  gates  which  opened  on  to  Ham  Common,  had  seen  a  party  of  Round- 
heads approaching,  and  leaving  his  breakfast  unfinished,  snatching 
up  his  gloves  and  sword,  he  had  escaped  through  the  front  gates  across 
the  river.  The  story  goes  that  his  unfinished  breakfast  remains  in  an 
undiscovered  closet  to  this  day ! 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  place,  and  whenever  I  went  there  I  was 
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possessed  by  an  inexplicable  sort  of  excitement  which  seemed  to  fall  on 
me  as  soon  as  I  came  through  the  old  gates.  Although  we  were  completely 
free  to  go  where  we  wished,  there  was  always  something  rather  forbidding 
about  the  house,  something  rather  silent  and  sinister.  It  was  full  of  a 
priceless  collection  of  pictures  and  glass  and  arms.  But  whenever  we 
went  into  the  house  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  we  were  not  wanted 
there,  that  it  held  secrets  into  which  there  was  to  be  no  intrusion. 

The  last  vital  phases  of  the  Great  War  were  being  fought  out  in  France 
during  this  period,  but  for  us  they  were  just  long  summer  days.  We 
seemed  to  live  in  a  wonderful  world  of  our  own,  completely  oblivious  to 
the  momentous  things  which  were  happening  not  so  very  far  away. 
One  morning  at  Willington,  my  Prep  school,  one  of  the  mistresses, 
of  whom  I  was  deeply  enamoured,  sent  me  on  an  errand  to  buy  some 
stamps.  Coming  out  of  the  post-office,  I  heard  someone  shouting  excitedly 
in  the  distance.  I  turned  and  looked.  Down  the  road  a  newspaper  boy 
was  running;  he  was  besieged  by  people  eager  to  know  the  news,  but  at 
last  I  could  hear  what  he  was  saying — "Armistice  signed!"  Anxious  to 
be  the  first  with  this  great  news,  I  ran  the  half-mile  back  to  the  school  as  I 
had  never  run  before,  but  someone  had  "had  the  speed  of  me",  and  when 
I  staggered  up  the  stone  steps  the  school  was  already  assembled  and 
singing  "God  Save  the  King"  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  thanksgiving.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  to  have  my  thunder  completely  stolen,  so,  jumping  on  to 
a  table  at  the  back  of  the  big  schoolroom,  I  chimed  in  at  "Send  him  vic- 
torious" in  a  screaming  falsetto  of  uncontrolled  excitement.  The  masters, 
mistresses  and  boys  of  the  school,  singing  reverently,  were  utterly  taken 
aback  by  this  musical  digression.  They  swung  round  in  amazement,  and 
that  noble  chorus  trailed  away  to  a  dismal  finish. 

I  soon  forgot  the  war.  We  no  longer  saw  the  balloons  hanging  in  the 
air  above  Roehampton  village ;  there  weren't  so  many  men  walking  about 
in  uniform,  and  there  were  plenty  of  distractions  to  make  me  think  of 
other  things.  Now  that  the  war  was  over  there  seemed  to  be  more  money 
to  spend,  and  my  mother,  having  had  to  look  after  the  pennies  until  now, 
had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  herself  once  more.  It  was  always  a  great 
occasion  setting  out  in  force — invariably  on  a  Saturday  evening — to  go 
to  the  theatre.  I  have  a  vivid  impression  of  many  things  about  those 
shows  we  saw,  the  decors  and  the  little  tinkling  of  bells  round  Lily  Bray- 
ton's  ankles-  in  Chu  Chin  Chow — the  mysterious  thrill  of  the  harlequinade 
in  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  and  the  music  of  Reinhardt's  Sumurun, 
many  tunes  from  which  I  remember  to  this  day.  I  think  the  first  time 
I  ever  "went  round"  to  see  anyone  in  the  theatre  was  when  my  father  took 
us  to  see  Eillie  Norwood  in  The  Speckled  Band  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Hammersmith.  We  had  all  been  reading  Conan  Doyle's  stories  about 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  we  were  enormously  impressed  by  the  performance. 
I  considered  Norwood  to  be  exactly  what  Sherlock  Holmes  should  be. 
He  had  once  been  private  tutor  to  my  father  and  uncles  in  the  old  days, 
and  as  my  father  stood  talking  to  him  after  the  show,  in  the  dressing-room 
smelling  of  tobacco-smoke  and  grease-paint,  I  sat  spellbound  at  the  idea 
that  my  father  had  ever  known  so  intimately  a  real  live  actor.  Seeing 
him  standing  there,  in  his  quilted  dressing-gown,  with  his  keen  serious 
face,  and  smoking  an  enormous  curling  pipe,  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  in  the  early  days  of  my  father's  boyhood  he  had  been  as  wild  as  my 
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uncles  and  taken  part  in  marauding  expeditions,  shooting  anything  they 
saw  with  their  catapults. 

Gone  were  the  days  when  we  were  confined  to  the  top  room  in  the  old 
house  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  we  invariably  got  up  to  serious  mis- 
chief. We  had  had  a  craze  at  one  time  for  acquiring  old  pistols.  We  made 
the  gunpowder,  rammed  it  down  the  barrel,  and  then  a  good-sized  lump 
of  solid  lead  served  for  a  bullet.  The  pistol  thus  loaded,  the  great  thing  was 
to  find  something  to  shoot  at.  The  afternoon  usually  ended  up  with  a 
close-range  competition,  firing  at  a  target  drawn  on  the  nursery  wall, 
already  riddled  with  holes.  My  brother  Tony  often  used  to  carry  one 
of  these  pistols  about  in  his  pocket,  loaded.  One  morning  at  breakfast 
time  there  was  a  terrific  explosion,  and  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  arose  from 
my  brother's  end  of  the  table.  The  pistol  had  gone  off,  the  bullet  had 
pierced  a  thick  chair  and  lodged  in  the  wooden  floor.  The  other  great 
occupation  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  was  archery  and  air-gunnery  in  the 
top  room,  and  on  many  occasions  the  arrows  or  bullets  went  whistling 
out  into  the  street.  It  was  incredible  that  no  one  ever  got  really  seriously 
hurt. 

But  we  were  beginning  to  grow  up  at  last.  David  was  now  at  West- 
minster, and  we  had  acquired  an  ancient  motor-cycle;  and  so,  instead  of 
smashing  my  father's  precious  flowers  in  the  garden,  or  wreaking  more 
damage  in  the  house  which  my  mother  tried  so  hard  to  keep  in  order,  we 
sallied  forth  on  these  dangerous  machines.  We  had  a  motor-cycle  with 
an  engine  which  had  been  built  in  1905,  and  had  later  been  used  in  com- 
petitions. It  was  a  Minerva  engine  which  showed  a  remarkable  advance 
in  design  over  many  other  makes  of  its  period.  It  had  detachable  cylinder 
heads,  spherical  combustion  chambers,  and  double  valve  springs.  It  had 
a  single  gear  with  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  one !  We  had  the  frame  cut 
down  and  modernized,  a  magneto  and  large  tank  fitted,  and  once  having 
push-started  it  and  got  it  into  its  stride,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  high 
average  speeds  on  long  runs.  I  had  an  aged  Triumph,  built  in  1907,  to 
which  we  added  all  the  modern  refinements  our  limited  resources  would 
allow,  and  I  did  some  astonishing  runs  on  this  machine. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  different  motor-cycles  we  bought  and  sold 
in  those  days,  but,  characteristically,  we  forgot  everything  else  and  be- 
came completely  obsessed  with  these  new  toys.  We  went  to  Brooklands 
whenever  we  could,  and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  counting  the  laps 
for  a  man  riding  a  belt-drive  Norton  in  a  fifty-lap  race,  and  having  to 
dance  out  on  to  the  track,  when  he  came  round  for  the  last  time,  and 
wave  a  coat  at  him.  His  name  was  Kaye  Don,  and  in  those  days  he, 
like  Malcolm  Campbell  and  Henry  Segrave  and  many  others  who  later 
became  world-famous,  was  almost  unknown. 

Sometimes,  at  breakfast  on  Sunday  mornings,  my  father  would  look 
round  the  table  at  us  all,  busily  engaged  in  putting  away  a  hefty  meal, 
and  ask  with  a  significant  inflexion:  "What  are  you  chaps  doing  today?" 
We  knew  what  that  meant.  It  meant  that  whether  we  had  anything  to 
do  or  not,  there  was  to  be  an  organized  hunt  for  orchids  on  the  chalk 
round  about  Mickleham  Lane  and  Box  Hill.  These  orchid  expeditions 
on  motor-cycles  were  quite  a  feature  of  those  days,  and  although  we 
enjoyed  ourselves,  hunting  about  among  the  yew  trees  and  open  down- 
land,  we  unfortunately  had  not  the  same  enthusiasm  that  my  father  had 
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for  wild  flowers — much  to  his  disappointment.  We  had  to  learn  the 
botanical  names  of  the  different  varieties  that  we  found;  the  Man  Orchis, 
Acer  as  anthropophera;  Bee  Orchis,  Ophrys  apifera;  Gnat  Orchis,  Gymna- 
donia  conopsea ;  Twayblade,  Listera  ovata  I  When  thus  employed  we  had 
a  phrase  that  we  used  to  sing  to  the  tune  of  "O  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past": 

The  Man,  Bee,  Gnat  and  THE  Twayblade 
All  grow  upon  the  chalk ! 

The  love  of  flowers  was  another  of  the  many  things  my  father  tried  to 
instil  into  us,  but  to  the  flowers,  as  to  the  piano,  we  were  indifferent,  much 
to  my  subsequent  regret. 

In  those  years  after  the  war  the  manufacture  and  design  of  motor- 
cycles went  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  it  was  still  considered  quite 
an  achievement  if,  starting  off  in  the  early  morning  for  a  "blind"  down  the 
Portsmouth  Road,  you  reached  home  again  in  the  evening  without  having 
had  some  kind  of  mechanical  breakdown.  We  had  many  bad  crashes  in 
those  days,  but  miraculously  no  one  got  killed.  With  my  voice  changing 
at  last  into  a  more  manly  tone  I  lived  to  the  full  every  moment  of  this 
transitional  period. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

He  had  rather  see  swords,  and  hear  a  drum,  than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

— Coriolanus. 

TONY  HAD   NOW  JOINED   DAVID   AT  WESTMINSTER   SCHOOL,  AND   IT  WAS 

decided  that  I  and  my  younger  brother  Gilbert  should  also  go  there — that 
is,  of  course,  if  we  were  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination ! 

I  had  not  enjoyed  the  days  at  my  preparatory  school  very  much,  and 
had  suffered  many  sarcastic  gibes  from  masters  and  mistresses  at  my 
singularly  backward  condition  at  a  tune  when  other  boys  were  passing 
into  public  schools  or  Dartmouth.  I  was  kept  in  to  write  impositions  on 
summer  afternoons  and  dark  winter  evenings,  while  other  boys  were 
either  playing  cricket  with  the  smell  of  new-mown  grass  in  their  nostrils 
or  scurrying  back  through  the  fog  to  a  cosy  tea  at  home.  I  think  I  had 
not  realized  at  this  time  how  far  behind  other  boys  I  was,  for  I  had  passed 
through  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  never  reaching  the  Sixth  Form,  but 
being  moved  up  periodically;  and  by  the  time  I  was  due  to  leave  I  felt 
confident  of  passing  into  Westminster  with  flying  colours  as  my  brothers 
had  done  before  me.  I  did  not  at  the  time  understand  the  singular  lack 
of  confidence  which  the  headmaster  evinced  at  my  chances,  for  it  was 
almost  unknown  for  a  boy  from  Willington  to  fail  the  ordinary  Common 
Entrance  Examination. 

However,  one  fine  July  morning  I  was  walking  through  the  fourteenth- 
century  gateway  at  Westminster  into  Little  Dean's  Yard,  to  sit  for  the 
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entrance  exam.  This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  "Yard",  as  it  is  known  in 
the  School,  and  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  There,  at  the  far 
end  of  Yard,  rising  majestically  over  the  old  gateway  which  leads  up 
to  School,  was  Victoria  Tower,  a  Union  Jack  fluttering  from  it  in  the 
fresh  summer  wind  against  flimsy  white  clouds  and  a  blue  sky.  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  St.  Margaret's  drifting  over  the  Abbey 
in  gentle  crescendos  and  diminuendos. 

I  felt  awed  by  the  apparent  nonchalance  of  the  boys  as  they  emerged 
from  the  various  houses  for  the  first  period.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
have  noticed  them  particularly  that  day,  but  I  remember  the  faces  of 
three  of  those  boys,  all  of  whom  I  was  to  know  better  later  in  life.  One 
was  John  Gielgud,  then  a  King's  Scholar,  with  that  haughty  gait — now  so 
well  known — walking  from  College  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  Seventh,  head 
held  high,  as  if  that  arrogant  nose  of  his  could  barely  tolerate  the  stench 
of  the  lower  school!  His  remarkable  personality  impressed  itself  upon 
me  though  I  had  never  seen  him  in  my  life  before. 

Another  figure  which  left  a  photographic  impression  on  my  juvenile 
mind  was  the  elegant  Jim  Byam  Shaw,  looking  like  a  painting  by  Velas- 
quez, lounging  languidly  against  the  railings  round  the  fives  court. 

And  the  third  of  these  that  I  can  remember  from  that  day  was  Glen, 
his  brother,  as  he  walked  with  Tony,  who  was  tall  and  fair.  Glen  was  dark 
and  slender,  and  as  he  walked  across  the  cobbles  arm  in  arm  with  my 
brother  I  think  I  noted,  even  then,  the  extraordinary  grace  with  which 
he  moved.  He  seemed  then,  and  does,  indeed,  to  this  day,  like  some 
distinguished  Elizabethan — a  strange  mixture  of  poet,  soldier  and 
buccaneer. 

These  two  Byam  Shaws  were,  of  course,  the  sons  of  the  painter, 
who  at  that  time  had  an  art  school  of  his  own.  The  only  thing  which  I 
knew  about  him  then,  however,  was  that  he  had  painted  the  great  assembly 
of  actors  and  actresses  in  costume  on  the  cloth  which  covered  the  fire 
curtain  at  the  Coliseum.  Later  I  was  to  meet  all  the  Byam  Shaws,  and 
I  think  that  they  were  the  handsomest  family  I  have  ever  known.  They 
all  possessed  an  easy  elegance,  fantastic  charm,  and  sad,  far-seeing  eyes. 

At  length  I  found  myself  sitting  with  probably  a  hundred  other  boys 
at  a  desk  in  School;  and  here  I  sat  for  the  examination  which  was,  per- 
haps, to  give  me  entry  into  Westminster.  Our  names  were  set  out  on  the 
desks  we  were  to  occupy,  and  we  took  our  places,  looking  nervously  at 
one  another.  I  remember  experiencing  that  unpleasant  feeling  of  nerves 
and  inferiority  from  which  I  was  apt  to  suffer. 

The  first  papers  were  handed  round,  and  the  Bursar,  who  wore  a 
little  beard,  addressed  us  in  a  rasping  voice : 

"You  have  one  and  a  half  hours  for  this  paper.  The  papers  will  be 
collected  at  10.30." 

And  a  second  later  Big  Ben  boomed  out  gravely  that  it  was  nine 
o'clock.  I  sat  there  listening  to  those  sombre  tones  as  they  crept  into 
the  ancient  hall,  and  wondered  how  many  times  I  would  hear  them  again 
and  under  what  varied  circumstances.  Already  the  time  allowed  had 
begun  to  tick  by  and  there  was  a  shuffling  and  a  rustling  of  paper  as  the 
candidates  eagerly  glanced  through  the  questions — fearing  and  hoping. 
Transfixed  as  in  a  dream,  bereft  of  my  faculties,  I  could  only  sit  as  if 
bewitched,  looking  round  at  the  others  who,  with  confident  faces,  had 
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already  begun  to  write  the  answers  to  questions  which  were  child's  play 
for  them.  All  was  still:  only  the  fading  reverberation  of  the  last  stroke 
of  nine  from  Big  Ben  and  the  twittering  of  the  sparrows  out  in  Cloister 
Green  could  be  heard.  How  lucky  they  were,  remote  from  the  anxieties 
and  worries  of  struggling  human  beings.  I  thought  then  that  I  could 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  one  of  them,  and  live  out  a  carefree 
life,  fluttering  about  the  ancient  towers  and  roofs  of  Westminster.  But 
time  was  racing  by  and  at  last  I  picked  up  the  paper  and  glanced  at  the 
questions.  My  eyes  seemed  unable  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  scratching  of  schoolboys'  pens  merged  into  a  thousand  voices, 
whispering  in  my  ear — distracting  me,  compelling  me  to  think  of  other 
things. 

Here,  in  this  ancient  hall,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  I 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  sort  of  sticky  fluence  which  seemed  to 
ooze  from  those  old  stones.  I  gazed  at  the  bust  of  Dr.  Busby  who,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  made  a  great  reputation,  both  for  himself 
and  the  school,  by  his  wise  administration  as  headmaster.  Perhaps  in 
this  very  hall  he  harangued  the  boys  and  sent  them  forth  to  fight  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Perhaps  here,  in  the  very  place  where  I  was 
sitting,  Dryden  had  conceived  some  of  his  early  verse.  And  here,  maybe, 
beneath  that  great  hammer-beam  roof,  Elizabethan  boys  had  sat  and 
dreamt  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Eventually,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  suppose  I  must  have  grasped  my 
pen  and,  having  elaborately  headed  the  paper  with  my  name  and  age, 
written  some  sort  of  a  translation  of  a  passage  from  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars.  But  at  last  the  papers  were  finished  and  I  went  home,  still  in  a 
dazed  condition,  assuming  that  I  had  achieved  my  ambition  and  passed 
into  Westminster. 

The  next  morning  I  attended  Willington  as  usual,  having  shaken  off 
the  coma  of  the  previous  day,  and  entering  the  Fifth  Form  room  was 
accosted  by  the  headmaster. 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  on,  Knight  ?"  he  asked  me,  with  a  slight  smile 
on  his  sardonic  face. 

"Oh,  absolutely  potty,  sir!" 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  a  good  thing  to  think  you  have 
done  well  in  an  examination." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  that  before,"  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  and  sat 
down  at  my  old  desk.  "Poor  old  Grant  just  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about." 

There  were  only  three  more  weeks  of  term,  and  I  spent  the  time  resting 
prematurely  on  my  laurels  and  looking  out  at  the  apple  trees  in  the  garden 
and  listening  to  the  swifts  screaming  round  the  house.  In  thought  I  had 
already  left  Willington  and  was  thinking  ahead  to  the  days  when  I  should 
be  able  to  wander  in  the  buildings  of  Westminster  which  had  such  a  strange 
fascination  for  me. 

And  then,  like  a  sudden  thunderclap  on  a  summer  afternoon,  came 
the  news.  The  letter  from  the  Bursar  at  Westminster  School  had  arrived, 
giving  the  results  of  the  examination.  My  brothers  had  received  these 
letters  before,  and  when  they  were  opened  it  had  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  had  passed.  Returning  home  to  tea  after  cricket  I 
was  met  in  the  hall  by  my  father,  who  held  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand. 
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"Well,  we  have  heard  about  your  examination,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said  easily;  but  instantly  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion. 

"You  have  failed,"  he  said.  I  just  didn't  believe  him.  Failed?  But 
the  papers  had  been  easy.  When  at  length  I  had  been  able  to  write  I 
had  found  myself  writing  fluently.  I  took  the  letter  with  trembling  hands 
and  read;  and  only  then  I  remembered  the  headmaster's  words. 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  summer  very  distinctly,  and  I 
cannot  even  recall  the  holidays  in  Devonshire,  to  which  I  always  looked 
forward  all  the  year;  so  great  was  my  disappointment  and  realization  of 
failure  that  I  was  obsessed  by  an  overwhelming  bitterness. 

It  was  decided  that  I  should  be  sent  to  a  tutor,  as  my  parents  now 
realized  how  hopelessly  backward  I  was.  So,  on  a  September  morning, 
instead  of  marching  off,  top-hatted,  to  Westminster,  I  was  mounting  a 
bus  which  would  take  me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bird. 

Mr.  Bird  had  once  been  an  Oxford  don  and  had  now  taken  up  residence 
in  an  old  Georgian  house  off  the  Marylebone  Road,  where  he  coached  dull- 
witted  boys  for  public  school  examinations.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with 
a  vast  moustache  and  leonine  head;  and  sitting  there  in  that  musty  old 
room  he  literally  crammed  into  my  head  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  per- 
sonality the  knowledge  which  I  should  have  acquired  in  the  years  idled 
away  at  my  preparatory  school.  Talking  in  a  quiet  voice  and  fixing  us  with 
piercing  eyes  beneath  tufted  eyebrows,  he  seemed  to  hypnotize  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  compelled  to  concentrate,  and,  also  for 
the  first  time,  I  really  found  myself  interested  in  Latin  prose  and  French 
grammar. 

He  had  an  assistant,  Mr.  Hardy,  who,  meeting  us  at  the  top  of  the 
dingy,  creaking  staircase,  would  welcome  us  with  a  squeaky  "Good 
morning  to  you!"  He  had  fuzzy  hair  brushed  back  from  a  broad  fore- 
head, with  a  long  wavering  nose  and  jutting  teeth.  He  might  well  have 
been  the  original  owner  of  the  eighteenth-century  house.  He  was  a 
kindly  man  who  smelt  of  old  books  and  tobacco.  And  under  his  tolerant 
tutelage  my  mind  would  sometimes  wander  again,  and  my  eyes  would 
drift  from  books,  over  the  undulating  tiles  of  the  houses  opposite  to  the 
top  windows  and  chimneys  of  the  Great  Central  Hotel.  Years  later  my 
daughter,  aged  three,  was  to  attend  dancing  classes  in  the  ballroom  of 
that  hotel,  and  would  tell  her  friends  that  she  was  taking  dancing  classes 
at  the  "Great  Sensual  Hotel". 

But  Mr.  Bird  had  that  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  one  with  the  desire  to 
learn,  and  during  the  three  months  I  was  with  him  I  learnt  many  things 
I  have  never  forgotten.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  everyone  who  teaches 
not  simply  drearily  to  dole  out  dates  to  dunces,  but  to  instil  into  the  pupil 
the  urge  to  learn;  and  it  was  only  at  Mr.  Bird's  that  I  appreciated  that. 
In  the  December  of  that  year  I  again  found  myself  seated  in  School,  and 
once  more  I  heard  Big  Ben  boom  in  the  distance.  But  this  time — almost 
in  fear  of  what  Mr.  Bird  would  have  to  say  if  I  failed — I  wrote  my  name 
and  age  at  the  top  of  the  paper  and  proceeded  to  write.  I  was  filled 
by  a  strange  certainty  and,  unworried  by  disturbing  influences,  passed 
easily. 

I  was  an  abnormal  boy.  Abnormal  in  that  there  was  almost  no  period 
of  my  schooling  which  I  really  enjoyed.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  have  been  so,  for,  in  thinking  back,  I  must  have 
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had  an  average  career  at  school;  yet  my  whole  school  life  seems  to  have 
been  marred  by  the  nerves  from  which  I  used  to  suffer  abominably — the 
feeling  later  recognizable  as  "first  night  nerves".  I  would  experience 
this  horrid  feeling  before  an  examination,  a  concert,  athletic  sports  or  a 
rowing  race,  and  so  paralysing  was  the  effect  of  it  that  for  some  hours 
before  an  important  event  I  found  myself  unable  to  eat  or  sleep  or  to 
talk  coherently.  It  was  the  stultifying  effect  of  these  nerves  and  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  which  prevented  me  from  running  my  own  race,  as 
it  were.  And  yet  I  developed  a  very  deep  affection  for  Westminster  and 
for  the  many  friends  I  made  there. 

It  gave  me  a  strange  and  exciting  pleasure  to  walk  in  the  empty  corri- 
dors of  the  school  and  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Cloisters  when  the 
others  had  gone.  Often  I  would  find  myself  possessed  by  an  inexplicable 
feeling,  a  sensation  of  nervous  expectancy  which  stopped  me  dead,  when 
I  felt  that  I  was  on  the  brink  of  some  psychical  experience  or  mani- 
festation. I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  this  extraordinary  sensation, 
which  comes  to  me  repeatedly. 

After  I  had  left  I  found  myself  thinking  more  and  more  of  the  quiet 
places  of  Westminster,  and  on  many  occasions,  when  I  was  upset  or 
worried  by  hectic  conditions  of  modern  life,  I  returned  to  walk  in  the 
sleepy  solitude  of  Little  Cloisters  or  the  cool  shadows  of  Poets'  Corner. 
And  if  the  door  happened  to  be  open  it  was  fun  to  walk  into  the  Gym, 
which  smelt  of  cold  stone,  and  look  up  and  see  if  I  could  still  read  my 
name,  almost  obscured  by  dust,  painted  on  the  beams  in  the  roof.  Your 
name  was  painted  there  if  you  climbed  the  thick  shiny  pole  to  the  rafters. 
I  had  managed  it  one  day,  just  before  "Hall",  and  being  late  had  had  to 
sit  down  at  High  Table,  the  cynosure  of  many  curious  eyes,  almost 
unrecognizable  behind  the  dust  of  ages.  When  I  was  at  school  I  liked 
to  go  into  it  by  myself,  for  there  was  always  a  tomb-like  silence  there. 
It  had  once  been  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel. 

Sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  wardroom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  my  thoughts  were  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  high- angle 
gunnery.  I  casually  opened  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
On  the  centre  page  were  published  photographs  of  the  recent  damage 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  Luftwaffe  to  London's  historic  monuments. 
I  was  stupefied  to  see  photographs  of  School,  College  and  "Seventh" 
utterly  razed  to  the  ground.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  it  was  impossible 
to  think  that  these  places  had  gone  for  ever.  The  photographs  had  a  sort 
of  macabre  fascination  for  me,  and  continually  during  the  next  few  days 
I  went  back  and  looked  at  them  again.  This  irretrievable  loss  is  one  of 
the  things  I  find  most  difficult  to  forget  and  forgive. 

But  the  first  years  at  Westminster  passed  easily  and  quickly  enough, 
except  for  the  difficulties  and  'problems  which  every  public  school  boy  has 
to  face;  the  first  being  the  mastering  of  my  self -consciousness,  travelling 
to  school  in  an  Eton  suit  and  a  discarded  and  battered  top  hat  which  had 
belonged  to  my  brother.  Sitting  in  a  third-class  smoker  on  the  way  to 
Waterloo,  or  walking  through  the  slums  off  York  Road,  I  suffered  the 
gibes  and  sniggers  of  the  Hoi  Polloi,  and  tried  to  appear  nonchalant, 
while  inwardly  I  cursed  the  governing  body  for  imposing  that  absurd 
uniform.  But  I  know  now  that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  for  me,  for  soon 
I  came  to  regard  those  sneers  with  utter  scorn — in  fact,  I  soon  found 
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myself  looking  at  the  jesters  in  amazement  and  wondering  what  they 
found  to  laugh  at. 

There  were  many  wonderful  characters  among  the  masters  at  West- 
minster— characters  who  belonged  to  a  past  era.  There  was  Mike,  with 
his  straggling  moustache  and  boots  down  at  heel  and  ancient  gown  in 
rags,  which  fluttered  wildly  round  him  as  he  stamped  across  Yard  on  a 
windy  day,  looking  like  a  grotesque  scarecrow.  Although  Mike  had  been 
for  many  years  the  form  master  of  the  Modern  Fourth,  the  lowest  form  in 
the  school,  he  was  a  brilliant  classical  scholar  and  a  remarkable  person- 
ality. His  great  hobby  was  the  collection  of  enormous  pencils  which 
filled  his  desk.  Any  boy  anxious  to  find  his  way  into  Mike's  good  books 
would  contrive  to  procure  for  him  a  monstrous,  gaily  coloured  pencil. 
If  by  any  chance  a  boy  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  intelligent  reply, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  pedagogic  desk,  made  to  lower  his  head  and 
receive  a  "pat  of  approbation"  with  the  vasty  pencil;  if,  however,  one  had 
been  guilty  of  a  first-class  howler,  Mike  would  announce  in  sepulchral 
tones,  "You  get  a  crack  for  that!"  whereupon  the  victim  would  march 
to  the  desk,  lower  his  head  as  if  on  the  executioner's  block,  and  the  massive 
pencil  would  descend  like  the  axe,  to  the  barbarous  cries  of  the  mob. 
Mike  had  elaborate  Latin  names  for  most  of  the  boys,  and,  in  my  own  case, 
I  was  Eques,  non  nox  when  I  had  pleased  him,  but  Nox  et  praeteria  nihil 
when  I  had  disgraced  myself.  He  was  a  charming  person  and  very  much 
beloved  by  everyone  who  passed  through  the  school.  One  of  his  few 
faults  was  that  if  he  happened  to  like  you  he  would  see  that  you  did  not 
get  a  remove  so  that  you  remained  in  the  honoured  position  of  "pencil- 
sharpener". 

Then  there  was  Baa-lamb,  a  kindly  person  and  a  first-class  mathe- 
matician. He  simplified  the  most  intricate  geometric  problems  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner  with  stories.  He  would  refer  to  Mr.  Rightangle- 
triangle,  sitting  down  on  a  nice  quiet  afternoon,  when  presently  along  come 
three  impertinent  young  squares  who  flop  against  him  on  all  sides,  and 
in  this  way  he  would  go  on  to  solve  Pythagoras's  problem  in  a  way  that 
our  juvenile  minds  could  understand. 

There  was  Pee-wee,  a  vast  man  with  an  enormous  corporation,  also 
a  maths  master,  who  would  invariably  begin  the  solution  of  a  geometric 
problem  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard  a  great  circle,  announcing  in  an 
oily  bass  voice:  '"Well,  here's  my  figure."  This  would  be  greeted  with  a 
roar  of  laughter,  whose  echo  would  float  to  the  ears  of  more  learned  boys, 
deep  in  their  studies  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Scott  Library. 

And  who  could  ever  forget  Holy,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  first- 
class  rugger  player  and,  it  was  rumoured,  had  once  driven  racing  cars? 
It  was  also  believed  that  he  had  suffered  a  severe  accident,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence had  a  silver  windpipe  and  had  taken  Holy  Orders !  He  looked 
like  Dante,  with  hard-lined  face  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  thin  mouth  that 
sometimes  twitched  in  the  semblance  of  a  smile.  He  had  withered  many 
boys  with  his  acidulated  wit.  On  one  occasion  he  accosted  David  in 
Yard  for  having  a  dirty  shirt  on. 

"Can  you  not  afford  to  wear  a  clean  shirt,  Knight?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  have  not  returned  from  the  wash  yet,  sir. " 

"Then,"  said  Holy,  "you  must  superimpose  a  Richard." 

There  was  the  Bursar,  known  affectionately  as  Ty-Ty,  who  always 
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reminded  me  of  a  very  lovable  bearded  puffin.  He  visited  the  bank  every 
day  to  examine  the  school  pass-book ;  he  kept  the  entire  accounts  of  the 
school  in  his  head,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  and  the 
new  Bursar  took  over,  the  poor  man  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss. 

When  I  first  went  to  Westminster  nearly  all  the  masters  were  of  this 
quaint  fantastic  breed,  whose  peculiar  mannerisms  and  idiosyncrasies 
sounded  quite  unbelievable  to  mystified  parents.  Yet  these  delightful 
and  learned  men  were  to  be  found  in  all  public  schools  at  one  time  and 
were,  like  antimacassars  and  aspidistras,  the  products  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

The  bronze-coloured  leaves  from  the  plane  trees  were  still  to  be  seen 
lying  in  the  muddy  pools  of  Green  as  spring  came  round  again. 

At  this  time  "Fields"  were  in  course  of  being  dug  up  and  returfed. 
Fields  was  the  name  for  Vincent  Square,  the  school  playing-fields,  which 
had  been  thoughtfully  roped  off  by  Dean  Vincent  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
boys in  the  days  when  the  scholars  would  spend  infrequent  half  days  in 
these  Tuttle  Fields,  dyke  jumping  and  shooting  snipe !  All  boys  took  part 
in  these  digging  operations ;  I  dug  up  many  seventeenth-century  clay  pipe 
bowls  and  sometimes  human  bones.  On  one  occasion  a  boy  more  lusty 
than  the  others  dug  a  trifle  deeper  and  unearthed  a  human  skull.  We 
gaped  with  "wonder-waiting  eyes",  for  Fields  had  been  a  burial-ground 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague. 

During  the  Easter  holidays  the  drawing  room  smelt  of  hyacinths, 
and  sometimes  we  would  hear  the  mellifluous  voice  of  Frederick  Ranalow, 
floating  in  from  the  house  next  door.  Ranalow  at  this  time  was  playing  in 
a  highly  successful  revival  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  which  ran  for  years  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  He  would  come  over  to  visit  the 
Gates,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  after  he  had  finished  singing  a  few 
of  the  tunes  which  had  set  all  London  jigging,  he  would  stroll  out  into  the 
garden  and  look  at  the  flowers.  Hearing  his  pleasant  voice  over  the  wall, 
I  remember  rushing  upstairs  to  get  a  view  of  this  idol  of  London  from 
my  mother's  bedroom  window. 

It  was  one  of  the  Gates  family,  Lawrence  Gates,  who  had  died  so 
gallantly  on  the  Scott  expedition  of  1912  when,  lamed  by  frostbite,  he 
walked  out  into  a  blizzard  to  die  in  order  not  to  hamper  his  companions. 
Old  Dr.  Gates  was  probably  responsible  for  saving  my  life,  when,  although 
over  ninety,  he  rendered  brilliant  first  aid  when  I  fell  in  the  garden  and 
cut  my  head  open  on  a  piece  of  jagged  coconut  shell.  I  bear  the  scar  to 
this  day,  but  I  confess  I  have  told  more  credulous  inquirers  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  street  brawl  in  Frisco,  when  I  was  sailing  round  the  world 
before  the  mast.  There  was  another  man  who  was  rapidly  making  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  Shakespearean  actor,  whom  we  used  to  see  often 
in  those  days.  It  was  Ion  Swinley,  and  on  Sundays  he  would  come  to 
visit  his  mother,  who  lived  in  the  old  house  opposite.  Swinley  became 
a  fine  actor,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  theatre.  That  house 
where  his  mother  lived  has  an  unhappy  history. 

I  never  liked  cricket,  probably  because  I  was  singularly  poor  at  the 
game,  and  after  dreaming  my  way  through  one  long  cricket  season,  took 
up  rowing  as  my  brothers  had  done  before  me.  I  never  smell  the  muddy 
dampness  of  a  river  without  being  reminded  of  those  early  days  of  rowing. 
The  towpath  at  Putney,  silent  in  a  winter  fog,  had  a  peculiar  desolation. 
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I  was  still  rather  under-sized  at  this  stage,  and  it  was  purgatory  wrestling 
with  an  oar  twice  one's  own  height  during  "Tank"  instruction  in  the 
cold  dark  sheds  behind  the  Thames  Rowing  Club.  Thrashing  along 
in  a  "tub  four"  with  three  other  beginners,  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
the  attraction  that  "Water"  had  for  the  hearties.  "Water"  was  the  term 
for  rowing.  "You  will  never  be  a  good  sculler  until  you  have  fallen  in," 
I  was  told.  So,  on  a  grey  November  afternoon,  I  started  off  in  a  "rum- 
tum"  by  myself  for  the  first  time.  Like  a  first  attempt  at  skating  or  ski- 
ing, to  maintain  balance  and  style  in  a  rum-turn  seemed  utterly  out  of 
the  question  at  first.  But  suddenly,  to  one's  amazement,  it  was  easy. 
Turning  by  Beverley  Brook,  I  sculled  down  past  the  boathouses,  showing 
off.  It  was  a  glorious  thrill,  sweeping  under  the  bridge,  with  the  white 
faces  of  the  urchins  of  Putney  goggling  enviously.  I  ceased  sculling  and 
floated  with  the  stream,  revelling  in  the  feeling  of  mastery  of  the 
craft. 

It  was  getting  dark  as  I  decided  to  turn.  Nonchalantly,  I  rested  one 
scull  and  paddled  with  the  other — it  was  easy,  but  I  was  holding  my  scull 
incorrectly  and  suddenly,  fiercely,  it  wrenched  away  from  me,  and  in  a 
flash  I  found  myself  under  the  water,  and  looking  up  at  the  dim  shape 
of  the  rum-turn  above  me.  I  could  not  disentangle  my  feet  and  instantly 
I  wondered  whether  this  was  to  be  my  first  and  last  attempt  at  sculling. 
Somehow  I  came  to  the  surface  and,  struggling  fearfully,  at  last  reached 
the  muddy  bank.  But  oh!  the  humiliation  of  being  towed  back  by  old 
Gibson,  shivering  and  miserable,  the  upturned  rum-turn  towed  forlornly 
astern.  The  breathless  glamour  that  surrounded  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge crews  during  those  unendurable  minutes  before  the  start  on  a 
clear  spring  morning  from  the  'Varsity  Stone,  or  the  indescribable  ecstasy 
of  flashing  past  the  winning  post  at  Henley  on  a  baking  July  afternoon, 
seemed  a  far  cry  indeed ! 

My  first  year  at  Westminster  was  nearly  over,  and  I  still  retained  a 
sort  of  childish  excitement  at  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays; 
and  with  the  end  of  the  term  came  the  fun  of  watching  the  King's  Scholars 
act  in  the  Latin  Play.  It  was  during  that  performance  of  the  Phormio 
of  Terence  that  I  felt  the  first  embryonic  stirrings  within,  of  a  desire  to 
be  an  actor.  Being  a  very  junior  member  of  the  school,  I  was  sitting  in 
the  back  row  of  the  gods  of  the  theatre  in  College — designed  by  Wren. 
As  I  sat  there,  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin,  again  I  was  conscious  of  that 
strange  feeling  of  excitement  as  I  gaped  at  the  painted  drop  representing 
the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  and  I  had  that  sensation  of  nervous  elation  and 
expectancy  which  the  audience  must  have  felt  at  the  first  performance  of 
this  play. 

There  were  many  well-known  people  in  the  audience  that  night,  in- 
cluding several  important  Foreign  Ministers,  and  so  it  was  up  to  the  boys 
of  Westminster  School  to  make  a  good  impression.  The  perspiring 
members  of  the  lower  school  were  marshalled  by  imposing  King's  Scholars, 
elegant  in  white  ties  and  black  gowns,  cheek  by  jowl  along  the  hard 
wooden  benches  in  "the  gods".  The  curtain  went  up;  the  play  began 
— and  at  once  something  emanating  from  the  actors,  fusing  with  a  sym- 
pathetic reaction  from  the  audience,  produced  entertainment — although 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  the  words  meant.  A  King's  Scholar  from 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery  holding  a  "tanning  pole" — used  for 
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caning — would  wave  the  stick  about  his  head  when  the  dialogue 
demanded  a  laugh.  As  one  man  we  burst  into  uncontrolled  laughter, 
and  stamped  on  the  floor  in  wild  appreciation,  while  the  visitors,  seated 
in  the  stalls,  smiled  and  nodded  to  each  other:  "How  well  they  teach  the 
boys  to  understand  the  Latin  idiom"! 

But  although  I  did  not  understand  the  argument  I  was  deeply  stirred 
by  the  play,  and  as  I  left  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  old  theatre  and 
walked  out  into  Yard,  cold  and  dark  under  the  stars,  I  then  and  there 
resolved  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  I  must  be  an  actor. 

I  did  not  achieve  any  degree  of  scholarship,  but  I  did  learn  a  great 
many  things  at  Westminster  for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful,  and 
one  of  them  was  the  love  I  conceived  for  the  traditions  and  history  of 
England.  I  discovered  in  that  tradition  and  that  historical  background  of 
Westminster  something  for  which  I  seemed  to  have  been  searching.  It 
was  profoundly  satisfying  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Henry  the  VII's 
Chapel  and  the  gloomy  Norman  undercroft;  to  hear  ghoulish  tales  of 
dark  deeds  performed  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  monastery;  to  see  the 
light  shining  dully  on  Henry  the  V's  battle  helmet,  on  a  dusty  beam 
above  his  tomb;  and  to  catch  the  magic  of  a  Bach  chorale  as  it  floated  up 
to  the  vaulting  and  back  again  to  us  sitting  awestruck  in  the  cool  of 
Poets'  Corner.  As  we  sang  Elizabethan  madrigals  "up  School"  the  sun 
shone  through  the  windows  on  to  the  walls  on  which  were  written  the 
names  of  Old  Westminsters,  who  perhaps  had  walked  and  talked  with 
Orlando  Gibbons  and  William  Byrd;  and  there  was  the  marvellous 
excitement  of  "Commem." 

Commemoration  was  a  function  to  celebrate  the  refounding  of  the 
school  by  Elizabeth.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  winter  and  it  started 
with  a  service  in  the  Abbey.  The  theatrical  quality  of  "Commem."  was 
unforgettable.  The  visitors  wore  evening  dress;  they  were  wonderfully 
apparelled,  the  whole  scene  sparkled  with  orders,  tiaras  and  colour  and, 
as  the  notes  of  the  anthem  faded  away,  a  delicate  scent  hung  in  the 
air.  After  the  service  the  boys  and  visitors  withdrew  for  the 
reception,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Cloisters 
they  looked  like  the  ghosts  of  mediaeval  revellers  in  a  masque. 

The  boisterous  fun  of  the  "Pancake  Greaze",  a  typical  relic  of  Tudor 
days,  took  place  up  School,  the  old  Hall  which  in  ancient  days  had  been 
the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  Here,  during  Prayers,  my  mind  would  often 
drift  back.  ...  I  dreamt  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  rising  from  a  hard, 
cold  bed  in  the  early  hours  of  a  bitter  morning,  making  his  way  with 
guttering  candle  from  the  dormitory,  across  the  dark  and  draughty  gallery 
in  St.  Faith's  Chapel,  and  down  the  worn  spiral  stairway  to  perform  his 
night  Offices  in  the  silent  echoing  Abbey. 

During  the  winter  months  some  of  us  would  take  tea  in  College  Hall 
and,  sitting  on  a  bench  made  from  the  timber  of  one  of  the  vanquished 
Armada  ships,  I  would  contrive  to  be  the  last  in  this  fine  old  hall  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  With  the  rain  beating  against  the  age-old  leaded 
windows,  and  with  the  light  from  the  great  fire  in  the  centre  flickering  in 
the  shadows  of  the  roof  and  minstrels'  gallery,  I  would  indulge  in  an  orgy 
of  imagination.  I  could  picture  Elizabeth  as  she  sat  there,  with  tight  lips 
and  twinkling  eyes,  watching  a  performance  of  Safiientia  Solomonis. 
And  I  wished  I  could  have  been  the  lucky  boy  who  presented  Her  Majesty 
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with  a  copy  of  the  play,  bound  in  vellum,  emblazoned  with  her  arms  and 
tied  with  silken  ribbons. 

I  was  convinced  that  in  another  life  I  had  been  an  Elizabethan! 
But  at  last  I  had  to  tear  myself  away,  and  a  mediaeval  door  banged 
behind  me.  Outside  it  was  cold  and  raining  and  the  blare  and  rush  of 
twentieth-century  Broad  Sanctuary  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  I 
would  return  home  in  a  third-class  smoker  on  the  Southern  Railway. 

There  were  some  remarkable  personalities  among  my  contemporaries. 
There  was  Murray  Young,  who  had  been  with  me  at  Willington 
and  who  was  now  at  Westminster  making  a  great  name  for  himself 
both  as  an  athlete  and  as  a  scholar.  It  had  been  my  ambition 
at  Westminster  to  beat  him  at  running,  but  though  I  trained  desperately 
hard  I  never  succeeded.  There  were  the  Hartley  brothers,  ever  immacu- 
late in  their  beautifully  cut  tails  and  wide  butterfly  collars.  They,  too, 
were  natural  athletes  and  later  won  world  renown  as  golfers.  Martin 
and  Robin  Holmes  were  learned  scholars,  as  well  versed  in  the  Classics 
as  they  were  in  Elizabethan  music  or  the  handling  of  an  epe"e. 

There  were  also  the  famous  Edwards  brothers,  affectionately  known 
as  Greeners  and  Pinkers — Greeners  because  of  his  pallid  green  com- 
plexion and  Pinkers  because  of  his  blooming  rosy  cheeks .  Greeners  Edwards 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people  I  have  ever  known,  and  he  cer- 
tainly belied  the  popular  idea  that  if  you  have  no  chin  you  have  no  guts. 
When  eight-oared  rowing  was  started  again  at  Westminster,  the  Edwards 
brothers,  not  being  particularly  drawn  to  cricket,  took  up  "Water", 
but  no  one  fancied  their  chances  very  much.  Greeners  at  this  time 
was  tall  and  lanky,  with  a  poor  chin,  a  rather  vacuous  expression, 
and  a  schoolboy  tuft  of  hair.  This  boy,  apart  from  the  distinc- 
tions which  he  gained  as  a  scholar,  grew  up  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  the  Eight  and,  later,  one  of  the  finest  oarsmen  that  the  'Varsity  has 
ever  known.  Greeners  and  Pinkers  both  gained  Blues  for  rowing,  and 
had  glorious  careers  in  this  sphere.  Later  they  joined  the  R.A.F.  and 
have  many  outstanding  feats  to  their  credit.  During  the  Battle  of 
Britain  Greeners  was  posted  as  missing.  The  School  will  never  forget  him. 

Glen  Byam  Shaw,  although  he  was  tall  and  slim,  was  a  beautiful 
oarsman,  and  with  his  lovely  easy  style  was  an  invaluable  Bow. 
He,  too,  made  a  great  reputation  for  himself  as  a  wit,  and  among  some  of 
his  "innovations"  was  the  stressing  of  words  italicized  in  the  Bible.  This 
never  failed  to  get  a  good  laugh  during  Divinity  Classes.  He  left  school 
early  to  go  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  being  at  Westminster  was  that  the 
boys  had  so  much  opportunity  of  going  to  the  theatre,  and  I  think  that 
must  be  largely  the  reason  why  the  school  has  produced  so  many  actors; 
for  Westminster  of  all  the  public  schools  has  the  greatest  number  to  its 
credit.  There  are  disadvantages,  however,  attaching  to  a  school  situated 
in  the  middle  of  London,  for  I  found  there  were  rather  too  many  dis- 
tractions. I  had  altogether  too  many  interests  at  this  time,  and  was 
beginning  to  develop  a  passion  for  mechanics  and  natural  history,  and 
during  the  holidays  my  brothers  and  I  spent  much  of  our  time  at  the 
Science  and  Natural  History  Museums. 

After  a  week  of  holidays  my  report  would  come,  containing  such 
remarks  as :  "Has  made  little  improvement  this  term".  "A  disappointing 
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pupil;  shows  no  grasp  of  the  subject".  "This  seems  to  be  a  poor  term's 
work,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  superannuation,  as  he  is  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  above  the  average  age  of  the  form"!  Knowing  what  the  letter 
contained,  I  would  sit  silently  at  the  breakfast-table  and  watch  my  father's 
expression  as  he  gloomily  read  the  report  of  his  third  son's  progress. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  still  able  to  keep  my  chin  above  water  in  the  glory 
reflected  from  my  two  brothers. 

David  was  a  good  scholar,  rowed  in  the  first  four  and  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  about  the  best  public  school  shot  of  his  day.  By  an 
unfortunate  incident  he  missed  winning  the  Spencer  Cup  at  Bisley  by  a 
single  point. 

Tony  had  made  almost  as  good  a  name  for  himself  as  a  shot  and  also 
for  his  outstanding  ability  at  drawing  and  painting.  He  was  peculiarly 
unlike  the  rest  of  us,  being  tall  and  fair.  He  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
poet  and  engineer,  for  while  he  could  write  and  paint  well,  he  also  con- 
trived the  most  remarkable  mechanical  devices.  Often  I  would  find  him, 
by  himself  at  the  bench  in  the  old  garage,  working  away  at  some  new  steam 
engine  or  electrical  mechanism,  which  was  designed  to  do — but  didn't 
always  succeed  in  doing — the  most  astonishing  things!  Sitting  back  in 
a  chair  with  the  sun  streaming  through  the  cobwebs  on  the  window  on  to 
his  fair  tousled  hair,  he  would  be  smoking  an  enormous  wooden  pipe,  a 
far-away  expression  on  his  face.  He  never  bought  tobacco  for  his  pipes, 
and  would  either  smoke  dried  tea-leaves  or  sometimes  discarded  oily  rags. 
On  one  occasion  he  casually  observed  that  "Number  33  bus  tickets 
were  a  better  smoke  than  Number  73" ! 

He  had  a  passion  for  the  sea  and  sailing  ships,  and  used  to  say  that 
his  ambition  was  to  ship  cargoes  of  copra  on  a  schooner  in  the  South  Seas. 
He  eventually  went  into  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  and  very  soon 
became  an  expert  in  radio  and  the  intricacies  of  the  transoceanic  cable 
system.  I  think  he  went  into  this  in  the  hope  that  one  day  he  might  find 
himself  on  one  of  the  cable  ships  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  posted  first  to 
Funchal,  in  Madeira,  where  for  a  few  weeks  he  was  quite  in  his  element, 
enjoying  the  sweltering  heat  and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  Islands.  Then 
one  afternoon,  when  the  Portuguese  fishermen  stayed  at  home  because 
it  was  a  native  superstition  that  on  that  day  the  sea  claimed  a  victim, 
he  and  a  friend  from  Devon  commandeered  a  small  boat  and  sailed  out 
to  sea.  They  were  never  seen  again. 

Weeks  after  his  mysterious  disappearance  I  found  drawing-books  of 
his  in  which  he  had  worked  out  most  carefully  courses  and  soundings  of 
many  areas  in  the  Pacific,  with  details  of  provisions  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  voyages,  possible  crew,  and  so  on.  The  calculations  would 
be  interspersed  with  wonderful  little  drawings  of  a  white  schooner  with 
furled  sails  lying  at  anchor  in  a  lagoon,  while  in  the  foreground — and  this 
often  recurred — a  skeleton,  barely  visible  in  the  coarse  vegetation  sprawled 
at  the  base  of  a  clump  of  coconut  palms.  But  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  he  didn't  after  all  steer  through  the  Straits  and  into  the  South 
Seas  in  that  old  schooner. 

While  he  was  at  the  Telegraph  College  he  met  Jack  MulhoUand,  the 
son  of  J.  V.  Mulholland  who  owned  the  King's  Theatre,  Hammersmith. 
Sometimes  he  would  contrive  to  get  us  in  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  show, 
and  on  one  occasion  we  were  taken  up  to  see  "the  Old  Man"  in  his  private 
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office — an  impressive  figure  and  one  of  the  old  school  of  theatre  managers. 
Occasionally  we  went  over  to  tea  at  the  large  house  in  Putney  where  the 
Mulhollands  lived,,  and  as  we  sat  in  the  scented  drawing  room,  Mrs. 
Mulholland,  speaking  with  a  soft  Irish  accent,  graciously  poured  tea,  while 
her  three  beautiful  daughters  languished  decoratively.  From  the  next 
house  came  the  sound  of  the  piano  as  Moisewitch  played  Jardin  sous 
la  pluie. 

The  holidays  were  over  again  and  I  returned  to  school,  and  during 
those  long,  lazy  afternoons  in  the  library,  when  I  should  have  been 
studying  German  or  Higher  Mathematics,  I  would  sit,  gazing  out  at  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  Abbey.  My  thoughts  drifted  away,  forming  kalei- 
doscopic pictures,  like  a  montage  sequence  in  a  film,  of  hoopoes,  the  T.T. 
races  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  Elizabethan  revels,  and  the  first  scene  of 
Petrushka.  I  had  kept  my  intention  of  going  on  the  stage  a  close  secret, 
and  had  not  dared  as  yet  to  tell  my  parents  or  even  my  closest  friends  at 
school  of  this  mad  idea.  For  I  was  regarded  as  an  intellectual  dud — a 
rowing  hearty,  nothing  more.  But  my  time  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
inevitably  more  responsibility  devolved  upon  me.  I  had  suddenly  be- 
come heavier  in  build,  and  found  myself  in  the  rowing  Eight ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  had  infrequent  removes  into  higher  forms,  although  always 
in  grave  peril  of  superannuation.  I  passed  through  the  school  with  three 
other  boys  with  whom  I  had  some  wild  escapades  on  occasions;  and,  I 
think  that  with  the  object  of  curbing  our  irresponsible  exuberance,  we 
were  simultaneously  made  House  Monitors. 

I  found  it  difficult  suddenly  to  change  my  attitude  towards  those  who 
had  participated  in  some  of  these  adventures,  and  maybe  it  was  because 
I  feared  they  would  think  that  my  promotion  had  gone  to  my  head  that 
I  did  not  change  my  spots,  as  it  were.  As  House  Monitor  the  character  of 
a  boy  is  tested  to  the  utmost  in  the  public  school  system.  From  having 
been  a  wild  and  reckless  rip,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  position  where 
such  behaviour  is  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
all  school  colours,  and  in  positions  of  high  responsibility,  we  could  not 
abandon  the  activities  of  the  "Roof-climbing  Club" !  Our  nocturnal  prowl- 
ings  in  the  Abbey  became  known  to  the  authorities,  and  on  one  occasion 
we  were  seen  by  the  headmaster  in  the  fading  light  of  an  autumn  evening 
crawling  round  the  top  of  the  Chapter  House.  The  next  day  the  school 
assembled  before  the  headmaster,  who  exposed  our  ignoble  behaviour 
without  giving  names ;  we  were  not  sure  whether  he  ever  really  knew  them. 

Rowing  had  become  one  of  the  most  popular  sports,  and  we  had  our 
own  boathouse  at  Putney.  Rowing  at  Westminster  had  rather  fallen 
from  grace  during  the  Great  War,  and  gone  were  the  days  when  the 
school  had  its  boathouse  where  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  now  stands,  and 
gone  indeed  were  the  days  when  Westminster  rowed  its  annual  race 
against  Eton — and  when  the  race  in  those  far-off  days  sometimes  lasted 
three  and  a  half  hours !  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  historic 
races  were  rowed  in  heavy  cumbersome  clinker-built  boats. 

Now  at  last  I  realized  the  joy  of  starting  off  up-river  in  a  brand  new 
"best  boat",  with  a  perfectly  weighted  crew  swinging  as  one  man  behind 
me.  That  indescribable  thrill  as  the  eight  oars  flicked  into  the  water  with 
a  satisfying  "chuff",  and  Gerry  Young,  the  cox,  received  an  ugly  jolt  in 
the  back  at  each  stroke.  It  is  interesting  now  to  remember  how  in  those 
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days  we  used  to  lend  "tub  fours"  on  occasions  to  members  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Rowing  Club,  who,  having  had  their  initial  training  on  the  lake 
in  Regent's  Park,  came  down  to  Putney  to  row  their  races.  I  vaguely 
remember  a  very  charming  V.A.D.,  with  a  tip-tilted  nose,  marching  up 
to  me  on  the  towpath  and  asking  whether  they  might  borrow  a  couple 
that  afternoon.  Many  years  later  I  was  to  meet  that  V.A.D.  again  in 
rather  different  circumstances. 

The  coach  of  the  first  Eight  at  that  time  was  the  famous  Bungie  Ellis, 
who  had  made  a  great  name  for  himself  stroking  Shrewsbury  to  victory 
at  Henley,  and  who  later  stroked  the  Oxford  boat,  weighing  only  nine 
stone  thirteen!  I  have  a  very  vivid  picture  of  him,  striding  down  the 
towpath,  with  his  friend  Dick  Law,  Bonar  Law's  son,  and  Hugh  Irvine, 
brother  of  the  famous  Sandy  Irvine,  who  lost  his  life  with  Malory  on 
Everest.  Irvine  later  married  the  V.A.D.  with  the  tip-tilted  nose. 

We  would  be  changed  and  waiting  for  him. 

"All  right,  chaps,  get  her  out." 

And  we  would  clatter  into  the  boathouse,  bring  the  boat  out,  drop  her 
into  the  water  and  paddle  off  up-river  towards  Barnes,  in  the  pleasant 
evening  sun,  Bungie  riding  along  the  towpath  on  a  rattling  bicycle,  watch- 
ing us  with  critical  eyes. 

The  pomp,  circumstance  and  breathless  excitement  of  my  first  Henley 
was  almost  too  much  for  me,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  to  compensate 
for  the  ghastly  attacks  of  nerves  I  suffered  before  our  first  race.  During 
the  Regatta  we  lived  in  a  charming  old  house  at  the  end  of  the  town  and 
there  we  were  fed  like 
was 
stage 

period  of  training  during  the  summer,  we  were  fighting  fit  by  the  time 
we  got  to  Henley,  and  it  gave  one  an  exhilarating  feeling  of  power  to 
look  back  over  one's  shoulder  at  that  row  of  brown  faces,  and  to  realize 
the  potential  strength  our  fragile  craft  supported — or  hoped  she  would. 
All  eyes  on  the  towpath  were  turned  towards  us,  the  latest  new  arrival. 
On  the  balcony  of  Leander  there  were  Gully  Nickalls,  Chunky  Willis, 
I.  F.  Pemberton  and  a  host  of  other  famous  rowing  men.  And  I  must 
say  the  Westminster  boat  did  look  attractive,  everyone  in  spotless  white 
change,  the  cox  in  pink  blazer — or  "shag" — and  pink  blades  to  the 
oars.  I  remember  that,  having  to  stand  down  one  day  owing  to  a  strained 
stomach,  I  noted  with  pride  that  the  pink  of  the  Westminster  oars, 
flashing  in  the  summer  sun,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  at  Henley ! 
The  pale  blue  of  Eton  was  a  fair  second ! 

"Come  forward!"  Gerry  screeched  at  us.  As  one  man  we  reached 
forward,  arms  and  backs  straight,  heads  up.  A  pause : 

"Are  you  ready?"  Another  short  pause.  Now  we  were  living  indeed. 
That  short  suspense  was  really  exquisite.  The  river  was  sliding  silently 
under  Old  Henley  Bridge,  as  smooth  as  quicksilver.  A  pair  of  swans 
flew  low  over  the  town,  the  evening  breeze  rustled  gently  in  the  poplars. 

"PADDLE!"  roared  Gerry.  Instantly  we  were  galvanized  into  a  living 
machine,  and  driving  with  every  grain  of  strength  we  were  zipping  down- 
stream towards  Temple  Island.  I  think  it  was  a  good  Eight,  and  we  out- 
stripped many  crews,  from  the  'Varsity  in  short  bursts  of  rowing,  and  as 
the  first  day  of  the  Regatta  proper  approached  we  began  to  feel  confident. 
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I  remember  the  horrid  sinking  feeling  I  had,  however,  when  at  the 
draw  in  the  Town  Hall  we  learned  we  had  drawn  Pembroke  of  Cambridge. 
Our  race  came  late  in  the  day  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  brood 
over  our  chances.  We  spent  the  day  strolling  about  the  gardens  or  lolling 
in  the  drawing  room,  yawning  and  stretching — typical  symptoms  of  the 
"needle". 

At  last  the  dreaded  moment  came.  "All  right,  chaps,  get  her  out 
now"  (we'd  heard  Bungie  say  this  so  often),  and  then  we  were  paddling 
down  to  the  start,  past  the  punts  and  canoes  crammed  tightly  against 
the  booms  lining  the  course:  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  sweethearts 
looked  eagerly  for  their  own  particular  darling  among  the  crews.  The 
sound  of  a  scratchy  gramophone  record  across  the  water,  the  shout 
from  the  familiar  voice:  "Good  luck,  Westminster,"  the  smell  of  the 
river  and  the  hectic  cacophony  from  the  roundabouts ;  to  all  these  things 
we  were  indifferent;  I  was  conscious  only  of  that  horrible  feeling  of 
turmoil  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

Then  we  were  at  the  starting-post,  scarves  and  sweaters  off,  and 
passed  down  the  boat  and  into  the  launch  which  contained  the  umpires, 
a  few  favoured  friends,  and  the  coaches.  Nervously  we  made  final  adjust- 
ments, all  unnecessary,  but  one  had  to  do  something.  I  was  almost 
overcome  by  a  feeling  of  lethargy  and  impotence  which  I  often  experienced 
before  a  race.  I  looked  over  at  Pemmer;  they  were  an  imposing  array. 
They  had  several  Blues  and  Trials  caps,  including  A.  B.  Stobart,  who 
had  stroked  the  Cambridge  boat  to  victory  that  year.  My  eyes  drifted 
away  to  the  green  slopes  on  the  Berks  side,  where  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  beech  trees  a  solitary  man  was  scything  the  cool  long  grass.  He 
was  unconcerned  with  our  worries  and  utterly  preoccupied  with  his  own 
work.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  be  unaware  of  this  important 
moment.  I  would  have  given  a  lot  to  have  changed  places  with  him. 

"I  shall  ask  you  once  if  you  are  ready,  if  I  receive  no  answer  I  shall 
say  'Row!'  "  The  great  voice  of  the  umpire,  Colonel  Gibbon,  purple- 
faced  under  a  puce  Leander  cap,  abruptly  shook  me  out  of  my  reverie. 
Unwillingly  we  slid  forward  to  our  positions — half-forward  for  a  rowing 
start.  This  moment  was  unutterable  hell,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
kneeling  before  the  block  waiting  for  the  axe  to  fall  could  scarcely  have 
been  worse ! 

"Row!"  The  race  had  started,  and  stabbing  in  the  first  quick  strokes 
we  were  already  fifty  yards  from  the  starting-post.  It  was  a  gruelling 
and  desperate  race  and  eventually  we  were  beaten  by  something  over  a 
length.  Hanging  over  our  oars,  sobbing  and  gasping  for  breath,  we 
were  a  little  inclined  to  feel:  "Well,  is  it  really  worth  it?" 

I  have  often  thought  that  rowing  for  boys,  in  some  cases,  is  perhaps 
too  violent  an  exercise;  for  I  well  remember,  after  certain  frantic  races 
in  sweltering  heat,  seeing  boys  with  purple  faces  and  starting  eyes, 
and  really  wondering  whether  they  were  going  to  survive.  In  the  good 
old  days  of  rowing,  when  the  boys  rowed  in  long  trousers  and  top  hats 
from  Westminster  to  Mortlake  with  a  sort  of  fanatical  ferocity,  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  them  to  die  in  their  early  thirties  as  a  result 
of  heart  strain. 

At  this  time  a  great  controversy  was  raging  as  to  whether  the  public 
school  crews,  with  an  average  age  of  seventeen,  should  compete  for  the 
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same  event — the  Ladies'  Plate — against  college  crews  from  the  'Varsity 
with  an  average  age  of  twenty-two,  perhaps.  All  arguments  were, 
however,  finally  disposed  of  when,  a  few  years  later,  Shrewsbury  School, 
keeping  up  the  old  tradition,  won  the  Ladies'  Plate  again.  However,  we 
had  had  quite  a  successful  season,  and  after  beating  Radley  the  next  day,  in 
a  private  race  at  Marlow,  we  celebrated  by  throwing  in  our  cox.  I  have 
a  photographic  impression  of  his  thin  figure  struggling  frantically  in  mid- 
air just  before  he  crashed  into  the  cold  reedy  water  by  the  landing-stage. 
It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of  Gerry  Young,  a  giant  of  over  6  feet,  immacu- 
lately dressed,  complete  with  black  hat  and  portfolio,  a  very  important 
young  man  about  the  Foreign  Office. 

Gerry,  then  a  veritable  matchstick  of  a  boy,  weighing  little  more  than 
eight  stone,  was  a  gay,  reckless  spirit,  and  did  much  to  keep  us  cheerful 
in  moments  of  depression.  He  had  to  put  up  with  a  lot,  though  it 
often  made  me  boil  inwardly  to  see  him  sitting  there,  cursing  us  while  we 
sweated  and  moiled.  On  many  occasions  he  would  be  treated  to  such 
charming  remarks  as:  "Why  the  hell  don't  you  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  you  bloody  little  fool?"  "Must  you  take  us  through  all  their 
god-damned  wash?"  or  "Why  the  blank  blank  blazes  do  you  let  'em  push 
us  right  on  to  the  something  Surrey  shore?"  and  so  on. 

After  the  Henley  Regatta,  just  to  show  us  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling, 
he  invited  us  to  stay  at  Odney  Court,  an  extraordinary  house  on  the  river, 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  an  eccentric  admiral.  Much  of  the 
building  vaguely  resembled  a  ship,  with  bridge  and  portholes.  Odney 
was  rented  by  Gerry's  father,  who  had  had  a  distinguished  diplomatic 
career.  There  we  spent  a  few  riotous  days,  living  in  a  sort  of  wild 
abandon — a  delightful  orgy  of  "getting  out  of  training".  We  rose  late, 
drank  beer  for  breakfast  and  idled  the  days  away  bathing,  rowing  on 
the  river  and  shooting  at  anything  that  presented  a  good  target  with 
some  .22  rifles.  The  house  stood  on  a  little  island  opposite  the  great 
beech-woods  of  the  Cliveden  estate.  Protruding  above  the  tree-tops  on 
the  hill,  the  copper-domed  roof  of  Lord  Astor's  summer-house  gleamed 
invitingly.  It  presented  an  irresistible  mark  and,  lining  up,  we  fired  a 
salvo.  As  the  noise  from  the  rifles  echoed  away  down  the  river,  we  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  several  direct  hits  had  been  scored,  as  the  dull 
"tang!"  of  the  bullet  striking  floated  back  to  us.  It  was  an  extremely 
dangerous  and  foolish  prank  and  one  hopes  that  no  serious  damage  was 
done,  but  it  was  typical  of  the  madcap  irresponsible  way  in  which  one 
seemed  to  live  in  those  days. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  one  of  the  canoes  from  which  we  had  been 
operating  overturned,  and  we  spent  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that  day 
diving  to  the  river-bed  trying  to  retrieve  two  valuable  rifles  which  still 
lie  on  the  muddy  bottom.  Watty  Wat  kins,  a  Senior  Wrangler  and  the 
coach  of  the  2nd  Eight,  was  usually  with  us,  raggedly  attired.  He  entered 
into  the  fun  with  the  same  zest  as  ourselves,  and  it  is  amusing  to  think 
of  him  today  as  the  immaculate  Managing  Director  of  John  Lewis  &  Co. 
and  the  originator  of  the  Utility  Suit ! 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars. 

— King  Richard  II. 

IN  THE  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  OF  THAT  YEAR  I  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  "PAGEANT 

of  Empire",  which  was  part  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Wembley,  with 
my  uncle,  Captain  Charles  Knight,  and  in  the  episodes  which  depicted 
incidents  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Queen  Elizabeth  we  flew 
hawks  "to  the  lure"  in  the  Stadium  to  demonstrate  the  great  sport  so 
popular  in  Tudor  days.  As  the  hawks  stooped  and  threw  up,  some  would 
gape  uncomprehendingly,  not  understanding  our  antics;  one  lady  per- 
former, in  an  ill-fitting  Elizabethan  costume  too  short  for  her,  and  with 
twentieth-century  shoes,  was  heard  to  remark  : 

"I  don't  know  if  they're  real  birds,  but  if  they  aren't  it's  very  clever!" 

This  remark  typified  the  blank  bewilderment  with  which  many  watched 
our  performance,  and  the  uninitiated  would  inquire  about  the  pigeons, 
owls,  or  even  parrots,  which  we  carried  on  our  fists ! 

The  Pageant  was  organized  on  a  vast  scale,  and  many  animals  took 
part — elephants,  camels,  donkeys  and  horses.  These  were  kept  in  the 
fields  adjoining  the  Stadium,  and  it  was  among  these  animals,  and  the 
men  who  tended  them,  that  I  had  my  first  real  experience  of  roughing  it, 
for  I  got  the  job  of  looking  after  three  horses — for  which -I  was  paid  the 
sum  of  £3  a  week.  There  were  many  shady  characters  among  those 
men,  and  during  the  four  weeks  the  Pageant  lasted  I  was  involved  in 
many  scuffles  with  fists  and  knives,  or  any  implement  which  came  to 
hand.  There  were  probably  three  hundred  horses  tied  up  in  the  lines,  and 
often  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  we  would  have  to  scramble 
out  of  our  bell-tents  and  separate  horses  involved  in  a  vicious  kicking 
match. 

Although  the  Pageant  was  a  fine  spectacle  for  the  onlookers,  there 
were  often  scenes  of  indescribable  pandemonium  "backstage".  The  roar 
of  the  searchlight  generators,  which  provided  light  for  the  show,  mingled 
with  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  cries  of  those  who  had  never  sat  on 
one  before,  as  they  were  thrown  into  the  thick  mud  by  the  entrance. 
But  I  learned  a  great  deal  during  those  weeks:  how  to  take  care  of 
myself,  how  to  sleep  with  my  purse  under  the  straw  pillow,  and  how, 
among  other  things,  to  stick  on  a  horse.  There  was  one  scene  in  an 
African  episode  which  was  called  "Nigerian  Horsemen";  for  this  item 
we  were  dressed  meticulously  in  elaborate  flowing  robes  by  natives, 
and  at  a  signal  fifty  of  us,  mounted  on  the  best  horses  the  lines 
could  produce,  and  brandishing  razor-edged  swords,  would  clatter 
up  the  ramp  and  into  the  Stadium.  Slowly  we  trotted  round  the  outer 
circle  and  then,  turning  at  the  far  end  into  the  blazing  light  of  the  search- 
lights, we  galloped  full  tilt  through  unsuspecting  tribesmen,  uttering  blood- 
curdling yells.  Some  fell  off,  and  several  received  nasty  cuts  from  the 
swords,  and  it  was  amazing  that  no  one  ever  got  killed  during  those 
moments  when  we  really  went  "berserk". 

Then  we  would  ride  back  through  Wembley  town,  along  the  main 
road  and  into  the  fields  where  the  livestock  was  kept.  On  the  far  side  of 
the  railway  we  could  see  the  glare  of  the  searchlights  in  the  Stadium 
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which  only  accentuated  the  inky  darkness  of  the  fields  which  stretched 
away  towards  the  horse  lines.  We  always  finished  up  that  ride  with  a 
wild  race  for  home — down  a  gentle  slope,  over  a  sharp  dip,  on  which 
some  came  to  grief,  and  then  the  final  spurt  towards  the  old  farmhouse 
at  the  top.  There  was  a  quality  about  this  life  which  gave  me  something 
for  which  I  had  been  looking.  The  smell  of  horse  sweat ;  sleeping  in  the 
straw;  the  distant  screams  from  people  on  the  great  racer;  and  the 
feeling  of  freedom,  pushing  through  the  shouting  crowds  offstage,  and 
finally  bursting  into  the  arena  in  a  glittering  Elizabethan  procession — all 
these  things  satisfied  something  within  me.  It  was  the  theatre,  and  here, 
at  the  great  Ball  which  marked  the  end  of  the  Pageant,  I  decided  once 
and  for  all  that  I  must  be  an  actor. 

My  last  year  at  Westminster  was  spent  in  a  greater  haze  than  ever, 
and  except  for  passing  a  military  exam  known  as  Cert.  A,  I  achieved 
little.  This  certificate  entitled  one  to  a  commission  in  the  event  of 
general  mobilization;  but  that  was  altogether  too  ridiculous;  mobilization 
and  war  were  out  of  the  question — after  all,  the  Armistice  had  only  been 
signed  five  years.  I  had  finally  abandoned  a  rather  lukewarm  decision 
to  enter  the  Air  Force,  which  some  of  my  contemporaries  had  almost 
persuaded  me  to  make.  For  now  my  thoughts  were  only  concentrated 
upon  one  thing  :  How  could  I  make  a  break  into  the  theatre?  The 
Autumn  Term  came  to  an  end,  and  I  saw  another  Latin  play.  This  time 
I  think  it  was  the  Adelphi — and  that  was  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  my 
Air  Force  career. 

That  Christmas  I  went  to  a  winter  sports  camp  at  Adelboden,  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  It  was  a  Public  Schools  Camp,  and  three  of  us  went 
from  Westminster:  Douglas  Johnson,  John  Filson  and  myself.  Douglas 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Louis  Johnson,  M.P.,  and  was  an  expert  on  wireless 
telegraphy.  Even  in  those  days  of  "cat's  whisker"  radio  sets,  which 
were  the  height  of  normal  schoolboy  aspirations,  he  had  a  large  and 
elaborate  apparatus  in  an  attic  in  his  house  in  North  London.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  advanced  amateurs  of  his  time,  and  sitting 
before  the  imposing  instrument  he  transmitted  signals  as  we  gaped  and 
marvelled.  John  Filson  was  a  gigantic  Irishman  who,  even  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  far  outstripped  much  older  rivals  in  running  and  swimming. 
Filson  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  promise  in  every  way;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  tragically  murdered  on  the  eve  of  his  entry  into  the 
R.A.F. 

We  did  not  realize  what  we  were  letting  ourselves  in  for  by  going 
to  a  camp  that  was  organized  by  a  religious  society,  for  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  those  first  wild  attempts  at  ski-ing  were  marred  by  the 
meetings  which  were  held  in  the  chalet  during  the  evenings.  Each  boy, 
by  a  simple  process  of  elimination,  was  forced  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  declare 
how  he  had  come  to  God.  Eventually,  of  course,  Johnson,  Filson  and 
myself  were  the  only  ones  left  in  the  room  who  had  not  declared  our 
salvation.  The  minutes  ticked  on  in  a  deathly  silence,  but  we  stuck  to 
our  seats  and  from  then  on  were  regarded  as  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  Although  I  am  sure  that  the  activities  of  this  organization 
were  well  intended,  we  could  not  feel  that  this  was  an  appropriate  time 
to  talk  about  such  things ! 

[n  the  bright  sun  of  the  next  morning  the  embarrassments  of  the 
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previous  evening  were  soon  forgotten,  and  we  started  off  early  to  resume 
our  ski-ing.  Hurtling  down  towards  the  nursery  slopes  one  day,  hopelessly 
out  of  control,  I  crashed  into  another  ski-er,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
executing  a  perfect  Christiana.  We  picked  ourselves  up  and  wiped  the 
snow  out  of  our  eyes ;  I  apologized  profusely.  The  expert  scowled  at  me 
and  growled,  "Oh,  that's  all  right!"  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Max  Aitken, 
who  also  was  at  Westminster  at  that  time,  but  had  wisely  proceeded  to 
Adelboden  independently.  Just  before  we  were  due  to  come  home  I 
attempted  a  small  ski  jump  and  broke  my  ankle  and,  like  so  many  who 
have  ventured  to  Switzerland  at  Christmas  time,  returned  to  the  fog  of 
Victoria  station  on  crutches. 

During  my  last  term  I  went  to  the  Old  Vic  with  my  mother  for  the 
first  time ;  and  I  was  spellbound  by  the  performance  of  A  Winter's  Tale. 
I  was  completely  bewitched  by  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  theatre :  the 
steaming  urns  and  oranges  at  the  back  of  the  pit,  the  charm  of  the  actors 
and  actresses,  all  of  whom  were  then  unknown  to  me,  the  thrilling  smell 
of  scenery  and  grease-paint.  Miss  Lilian  Baylis  was  there,  regally  seated 
in  the  stage  box.  I  fell  completely  in  love  with  the  Old  Vic,  and  that 
visit  served  not  only  to  strengthen  my  decision  to  go  on  the  stage,  but 
convinced  me  that  the  Old  Vic  was  the  place  to  start. 

Seated  in  a  dowdy  railway  carriage  on  my  way  home,  I  told  my  mother 
there  and  then  of  my  intention.  She  herself,  having  had  a  childhood 
among  the  actor  and  artist  friends  of  her  father,  was  passionately  devoted 
to  the  theatre.  As  the  train  jogged  out  of  Vauxhall  station,  which,  as 
always,  smelt  strongly  of  stale  milk,  she  protested  rather  lamely. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  do  you  think  it  quite  wise?  After  all,  it  is  a  most 
precarious  life,  and  have  you  thought  whether  you  have  any  ability  for 
acting?" 

With  many  such  poor  protestations  she  attempted  to  dissuade  me, 
but  I  could  see  that  inwardly  she  was  delighted;  and  before  we  reached 
Barnes  station  she  was  as  determined  as  I.  My  father  had  different  ideas, 
and  I  think  had  made  up  his  mind  either  that  I  should  go  into  his  business 
— cigar  importing — or  into  the  Air  Force,  or  be  packed  off  to  a  fruit  farm, 
which  another  uncle  of  mine  owned  in  South  Africa.  I  had  kept  quiet 
about  my  theatrical  ambitions,  partly  in  fear  of  the  reaction  to  this  crazy 
idea,  and  partly  because,  in  my  more  serious  moments,  I  began  to  doubt 
my  ability.  But  the  cat  was  now  out  of  the  bag,  and  my  father,  after  a 
brief  and  explosive  condemnation,  had  resigned  himself,  thinking  perhaps 
that  this  midsummer  madness  would  work  itself  out  of  my  system. 

My  mother,  who  had  always  been  intensely  interested  in  opera,  had 
met  a  singer  named  John  Perry,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  tenors  of 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  He  was  a  delightful  man,  and  occasion- 
ally had  spent  the  summer  holidays  with  us.  One  year  we  went  to  stay 
at  Woolacombe,  in  North  Devon.  My  young  brother  and  I,  returning 
home  late  in  the  evening  over  the  broad  sands,  would  hear  John's 
strong  tenor,  singing  the  Flower  Song  from  Carmen,  or  La  donna  e 
mobile,  while  my  mother  played  for  him. 

Kingsley  Lark  was  another  opera  singer  whom  we  used  to  know  well 
in  those  days,  and  both  he  and  John  Perry  often  came  to  the  old 
house  for  musical  evenings.  I  loved  these  occasions,  and  my  mother 
would  be  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  My  father,  having  primed 
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them  with  a  good  dinner,  John  and  Kingsley  would  sing  through  the 
entire  scores  of  Tosca,  Pagliacci  or  the  Meister singer.  They  became  so 
utterly  engrossed  in  the  music  that  they  would  sing  and  play  on  late 
into  the  night,  in  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  beating  time  with  a  half-empty 
glass  or  the  rolled-up  cover  of  a  Verdi  opera. 

These  evenings  became  quite  famous  locally  and  neighbours  and 
passers-by,  attracted  by  the  powerful  operatic  voices,  would  gather  in  the 
road  outside  the  house,  listening  with  gaping  mouths  as  John  let  forth  a 
terrific  top  C. 

Apart  from  being  excellent  singers  they  were  both  first-rate  actors, 
and  Kingsley 's  Scarpia  was  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  while  John's 
Walther  von  Stolzing  I  shall  never  forget  for  its  extraordinary  charm, 
and  his  Radames  for  his  truly  Herculean  legs !  When  he  was  not  with 
the  Carl  Rosa,  John  often  sang  in  the  operas  at  the  Old  Vic,  and  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  after  a  performance  of  Carmen,  he  introduced  me  to 
Miss  Lilian  Baylis.  Realizing  that  this  was  a  golden  opportunity,  I 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  with  my  heart  beating  faster  I  broached  the 
question. 

"Oh,  do  you  think,  Miss  Baylis,  there  would  be  any  chance  of  my 
coming  to  the  Vic  as  a  student?" 

There  was  a  pause  as  she  looked  at  me  steadily,  with  those  wise  old 
eyes  behind  thick  glasses,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  this  must  be 
a  crucial  moment  in  my  life. 

"Know  anything  about  acting,  dear?  So  many  girls  and  boys  nowa- 
days want  to  go  in  for  acting — are  you  sure  you  really  want  to?"  she 
asked  me.  What  personality  there  was  in  that  twisted  face  and  shape- 
less body!  None  of  those  who  met  Lilian  could  ever  forget  her.  She 
was  quite  unaffected  and  treated  everyone  alike.  She  made  no  excep- 
tions; she  was  wise,  kind  and  amusing,  but  on  occasions  she  would  give 
vent  to  those  famous  sarcastic  observations  which  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  theatrical  history. 

I  went  out  into  the  Waterloo  Road  walking  on  air,  for  Lilian  Baylis 
had  agreed  to  give  me  an  audition.  I  caught  the  very  first  train  to  Barnes 
and  ran  all  the  way  home,  and  brushing  aside  Divinity  books  and  French 
"Unseens"  for  the  weekend  preparation,  I  pulled  out  the  great  bound 
volume  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  it  fell  open  at  King  Henry  V.  Without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  it  was  really  a  wise  choice,  I  there  and  then 
settled  down,  sitting  on  the  hard  old  desk  in  the  bedroom,  to  learn  "Once 
more  unto  the  breech  ..."  A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lilian,  stating  the  date  and  time  I  was  to  attend.  During  the  intervening 
days  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last,  and,  making  some  excuse  to  my  house- 
master that  I  was  going  to  interview  an  important  man  about  a  job, 
I  walked  out  of  Yard  in  topper  and  tails  while  the  rest  of  the  school  were 
silent  at  their  studies,  through  Green,  across  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
into  the  stage  door  of  the  Old  Vic.  Old  Bob,  the  stage  doorkeeper,  who 
had  been  there  for  many  years,  looked  a  trifle  surprised,  but  he  didn't 
say  anything,  for  he  had  got  used  to  strange  sights,  sitting  in  his  little 
cubby-hole.  I  waited  on  the  side  of  the  stage  while  the  other  potential 
students  said  their  pieces.  One  was  Heather  Angel,  now  a  Hollywood 
film  star.  Another  was  Margaret  Rutherford.  Holding  my  stick  and 
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gloves  and  topper,  I  leant  against  a  ground  row  which  had  been  struck 
for  the  audition;  I  believe  they  were  playing  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
that  week.  Some  of  the  would-be  actresses  who  were  not  too  ner- 
vous before  their  ordeal  were  sniggering  slightly  at  my  incongruous 
appearance,  but  I  had  no  eyes  for  them.  I  only  knew  that  my  heart  was 
beating  like  mad,  arid  I  was  trying  to  remember  the  second  line.  .  .  . 

At  last — at  last,  a  tired  voice  from  the  stalls  piped  up:  "Mr.  Esmond 
Knight."  I  placed  my  hat  and  gloves  and  stick  on  a  chair — one  of  the 
gloves  fell  on  the  dusty  boards,  and  I  picked  it  up  again,  wishing  my  hands 
were  not  trembling  so  much — and  then  I  walked  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  stage  and  stood  there,  feeling  stiff  and  self-conscious.  Then  Lilian's 
voice  from  the  stalls,  hoarsely  inquiring : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  dear?" 

"Well,  as  a  m-matter  of  fact,  I  was  going  to  do  'Once  more  unto  the 
breech',  really." 

"Fire  away,  then,  dear — don't  be  nervous." 

This  was  it.  And  in  a  flash  I  realized  I  hadn't  really  worked  out  how 
I  was  going  to  stand,  so  I  assumed  a  ridiculous  position,  left  leg  straight, 
the  right  leg  slightly  bent,  left  hand  on  hip,  and  the  other  arm  extended 
in  a  static  sort  of  eighteenth- century  pose,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  unsuitable.  And  then  I  found  my  voice : 

"Once  more  unto  the  breech,  dear  friends,  once  more. 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ..." 

My  voice  sounded  dry,  without  passion  or  feeling,  "but  I  continued  : 
••In  p •• 

"All  right,  that'll  do.  Come  down  here."  That  tired  little  voice  had 
interrupted  me  shamelessly.  I  went  through  the  pass  door  and  down  into 
the  stalls.  And  there  I  shook  hands  with  Lilian  for  the  second  time  and 
was  introduced  to  Andrew  Leigh,  who  was  to  be  the  producer  next  season. 
Only  the  night  before  I  had  seen  him  as  Verges  in  Much  Ado.  How  ex- 
cellent he  was  in  that  part ! — and  how  different  he  looked  now,  a  dapper 
little  figure  in  a  smart  lounge  suit,  pince-nez  on  that  quaint  little  puckish 
nose.  He  regarded  me  sadly. 

"I  don't  think  you're  much  good  to  us,  you  know.  You're  just  a 
typical  public  school  boy." 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  those  words  seemed  to  cut  into  me  like  darts. 
I  realized  that  my  fate  hung  in  the  balance  during  those  seconds,  and 
then  Lilian  saved  my  bacon. 

"Oh,  I  think  you  could  do  worse  than  come  here,  dear.  You're  a  good 
God-fearing  boy,  and  I  think  it'll  do  you  good  to  come  to  us."  I  could 
have  kissed  her  on  the  spot  had  I  not  been  so  damned  self-conscious,  but 
I  think  that  dear  old  John  Perry  and  my  mother  had  been  at  work  behind 
my  back  and  told  her  how  desperately  keen  I  was.  And  it  meant  £40 
for  the  Old  Vic,  anyway. 

I  was  accepted  as  a  student,  rather  against  the  producer's  will,  I 
think,  and  was  told  to  report  for  the  first  rehearsal  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  some  time  at  the  end  of  August.  The  rest  of  that  term,  as  far  as 
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my  school  studies  were  concerned,  was  completely  lost  on  me,  and  after 
rowing  in  the  evening  I  would  get  home  as  early  as  possible  and  go  to 
the  theatre.  I  saw  as  many  shows  as  I  could,  as  if  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  assimilate  some  sort  of  superficial  knowledge  of  acting.  My  mother, 
ever  resourceful,  and  now  as  excited  as  I  at  the  prospect  of  having 
so  good  an  excuse  for  making  more  visits  than  ever  to  the  theatre, 
had  discovered  the  Pax  Robertson  Salon,  as  this  small  Repertory 
Theatre  was  known.  We  found  that  except  for  Francis  Stanislaw, 
and  Pax  Robertson,  his  wife,  who  played  the  feminine  leads,  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  mostly  amateurs.  One  summer  evening  we  went  to  see 
a  performance  of  La  Giaconda,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  also  with  the 
idea  of  joining  the  Company  and  gaining  some  experience.  Their  theatre 
had  once  been  a  chapel,  and  entering  by  a  crumbling  semi-Gothic  door- 
way one  would  be  met  by  Stanislaw.  He  was  a  remarkable  character, 
who  had  given  up  a  promising  stage  career  in  the  West  End  to  run  this 
little  theatre,  where  he  produced  plays  by  Ibsen,  Tchekov,  Dostoievski, 
Tolstoi,  Racine,  Moliere,  Schnitzler,  Shakespeare,  and  many  other  authors 
too  numerous  to  mention.  He  produced  the  plays,  and  taught  fencing 
and  voice  production.  He  was  the  business  manager  and  general  factotum. 
Standing  there  in  the  dim  lamplight  in  the  front  of  the  house,  he  would 
hand  out  the  tickets  and  fix  one  with  his  large  mesmeric  eyes,  then  he 
would  hold  aside  a  shabby  old  curtain  and  usher  the  audience  grandly 
into  the  theatre  proper.  Having  crowded  as  many  people  as  possible 
into  the  tiny  auditorium,  he  would  lock  the  front  door  and  dash  madly 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  change  into  the  character  clothes, 
with  possibly  beard  and  wig  to  match,  for  whatever  play  was  being 
performed  that  night.  We  sat  for  some  time  in  the  dingy  half  light, 
talking  in  undertones  and  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin;  and  then,  in 
the  good  French  manner,  there  were  three  impressive  knocks  and  the 
curtain  went  up.  I  shall  never  forget  that  evening  and  the  beauty  of 
Pax  Robertson's  performance — those  huge  misty  eyes  and  coiled  black 
hair.  The  dreamlike  tragic  quality  of  the  play  seemed  to  be  strangely 
heightened  by  the  simplicity  of  the  acting  and  the  dull  illumination 
from  the  gas  footlights. 

I  became  an  acting  member  of  the  theatre  and  positively  my  first  per- 
formance on  any  stage  was  that  of  Old  Ekdal  in  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Duck  \  I 
shudder  to  think  what  my  performance  in  this  part  could  have  been  like 
against  Pax's  superb  study  of  Hedwig.  Sitting  on  a  wooden  box  in  a  tiny 
room  at  the  top  of  a  rickety  staircase  I  had  my  first  lessons  in  make-up. 
The  smell  of  grease-paint  often  reminds  me  of  those  evenings,  when  I 
peered  into  a  cracked  mirror  to  apply  lines  of  dissipation  to  my  juvenile 
face.  I  can  see  still  those  gaudy  stubs  of  make-up  in  a  Romeo  and 
Juliet  cigar  box!  The  Wild  Duck  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I 
found  myself  constantly  thinking  of  it. 

But  there  were  still  some  few' weeks  of  term  to  go,  and  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  strict  training  for  Henley  again.  One  day,  after  an  early 
outing  with  the  Eight  at  Putney,  there  was  time  before  I  had  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  I  felt  I  wanted  to  be  by  myself  for  a  little.  So  taking 
out  one  of  the  school  "best  boats"  I  sculled  up  to  Barnes,  thinking  about 
the  play.  I  do  not  know  why  it  affected  me  so  strongly,  but  that  after- 
noon, as  I  turned  by  Duke's  Meadows,  I  felt  more  and  more  morose  and 
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depressed.  Keeping  close  to  the  Middlesex  shore,  I  sculled  down-stream, 
past  the  funereal  barges  high  on  the  mud,  the  sad  scraps  of  flotsam 
floating  forlornly  in  the  muddy  pools.  As  I  came  level  with  the  mile 
post,  along  that  desolate  stretch  between  Hammersmith  and  Putney, 
my  thoughts  still  far  away,  I  happened  to  notice  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  a  hatless  man  emerge  from  the  short  willow  bushes  on  the  far  bank. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  watched,  but  there  was  something  strange  about 
him.  Then  I  saw  his  hand  move  towards  his  head,  and  suddenly  there 
was  a  flash.  I  stopped  sculling  instantly  and  looked,  transfixed ;  and  then, 
a  second  later,  over  the  still  water  came  a  sharp  report.  The  lonely  dark 
figure  crumpled  up  and  sprawled  in  the  mud  edging  the  river,  as  the  brown 
water  of  Thames  oozed  into  his  hair.  The  sound  of  the  shot  died  away 
and  it  was  quite  quiet  again  as  I  drifted  down  towards  Beverley  Brook. 
A  pair  of  wild  duck  flew  low  overhead  and  disappeared  in  the  mist. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  in  1925,  we  rowed  at  Henley  again  in 
the  Ladies'  Plate,  but  again  we  had  bad  luck  in  the  draw  and  were  matched 
in  our  first  race  against  Lady  Margaret,  of  Cambridge.  This  crew,  like 
the  one  whom  we  had  raced  the  year  before,  also  contained  one  or  two 
Blues,  and  once  more,  after  about  three  minutes  of  desperate  rowing,  I 
watched  their  rudder  pass  out  of  sight  as  they  drew  ahead.  Again  we 
experienced  that  desperate  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  and  exhaus- 
tion, as  the  crestfallen  supporters  of  the  school  watched  us  in  silence  as 
we  hung  over  our  oars  at  the  finishing-post. 

But  it  was  good-bye  to  rowing  for  me.  I  never  rowed  in  a  race  again. 
Sport  for  the  term  was  now  over,  and  in  the  evenings  I  returned  to  the 
Pax  Robertson  Theatre.  Jolting  along  in  a  bus  from  Westminster  to 
Chelsea,  I  would  study  my  lines  written  out  on  the  blank  pages  of  an  old 
chemistry  note-book.  This  time  I  was  playing  a  light  comedy  part  in  a 
play  by  Goldoni,  called  Curiosity. 

Sometimes  we  would  rehearse  in  their  old  house  in  Yeoman's  Row, 
where  they  lived  like  true  bohemians.  I  would  turn  out  of  Brompton 
Road  down  that  narrow  little  street;  the  Georgian  door  banged 
behind  me,  and  I  had  entered  a  different  world.  Sitting  round  a  long  table 
the  actors  for  the  new  play  were  gathered,  their  excited  faces  lit  by  a 
single  candle  in  the  murky  room,  as  the  cast  acted  for  all  it  was  worth. 
On  the  table,  mixed  up  with  the  scripts  and  dusty  old  copies  of  the 
Classics,  there  would  probably  be  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  open  tin  of  sardines, 
a  jug  of  beer;  but  no  one  ever  bothered  much  about  knives  or  forks.  Of 
all  the  hundreds  of  people  that  I  met  in  the  theatre  later  who  considered 
themselves  bohemian,  Stanislaw  and  Pax  and  their  little  clique  were  among 
the  very  few  genuine  ones.  They  gave  me  the  good  practical  stage 
experience  I  needed  and  none  of  the  chi-chi  that  so  often  goes  with  "Little 
Theatre"  groups. 


On  a  warm  July  afternoon  I  walked  across  Yard,  climbed  the  worn 
stone  steps,  and  pushed  open  the  creaking  door  of  the  Scott  Library. 
But  this  time  it  was  not  to  idle  away  a  few  more  hours  in  the  back  room 
looking  out  over  Ashburnham  Green,  but  to  say  good-bye.  "Snogger" 
Smedley  was  deputizing  for  the  headmaster,  who  was  ill,  and  all  those 
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boys  who  were  leaving  school  that  term  were  assembled  "up  Lib"  for  the 
ceremony  of  clocking  out. 

My  turn  came,  and  having  signed  various  papers,  checked  over 
addresses  and  so  on,  Snogger  addressed  me  in  his  high  cracked  voice : 

"Well,  Knight,  I  understand  you  are  going  into  the  Air  Force?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  am  going  on  the  stage." 

Those  bushy  red  eyebrows  fairly  flicked  up  in  consternation.  I  had 
kept  my  secret  well,  and  it  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  most  people,  who 
regarded  me  simply  as  a  hearty,  or  Nox  et  praeteria  nihil. 

I  banged  the  door  of  the  "Upper"  behind  me,  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  looked  at  the  end-of-term  notices  on  the  board,  and  sniffed  sadly 
the  smell  of  Sunlight  soap  and  damp  towels  from  the  washhouse.  Yard 
was  quite  deserted  as  I  walked  out  of  Home  Boarders  and  under  the  old 
arch  by  the  Masters'  Common  Room.  Wearing  topper  and  tails  for  the 
last  time,  I  walked  round  Green,  and  the  wood-pigeons  were  gurgling 
in  the  plane-trees  and  there  was  a  smell  of  new-mown  grass  as  I  passed 
under  the  gateway  and  out  into  Broad  Sanctuary.  I  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  on  the  corner  by  County  Hall  I  stopped  and  looked  back  as 
Big  Ben  chimed  five  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

It  goes  on,  I  see, 
As  my  soul  prompts  it. 

— The  Tempest. 

WOOLACOMBE  BAY  WAS  STILL  BATHED  IN  AN  EARLY  MORNING  MIST  WHEN 

I  walked  out  of  the  house  that  we  had  taken  for  the  summer  holidays. 
It  was  certainly  going  to  be  a  fine  day,  I  could  smell  it  in  the  air,  and  it 
was  a  good  omen,  for  I  was  starting  on  a  new  life.  As  usual  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  there  was  no  one  about,  and  I  went  down  the  little  street  and 
into  the  garage  behind  the  butcher's  shop.  I  wheeled  out  my  motor- 
cycle, which  had  to  carry  me  on  a  very  important  journey.  With  a  tearing 
crack  the  engine  burst  into  life,  and  as  I  climbed  the  valley,  road  the 
village  dropped  away  behind.  I  drove  the  old  motor-cycle  harder  than 
it  had  ever  been  driven  before,  for  I  had  to  be  back  home  in  Roehampton 
in  time  for  an  early  night ;  the  next  day  I  was  to  present  myself  at  the 
Old  Vic  for  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  season.  So  preoccupied  was  I 
thinking  what  it  was  all  going  to  be  like  that  I  forgot  the  oil  was  low. 
Turning  on  to  the  Great  West  Road  for  a  final  "blind"  down  the  home 
stretch,  as  it  were,  the  engine  seized  solid,  and  I  didn't  reach  home  till 
after  midnight. 

The  first  rehearsal  was  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock,  but,  unable  to 
restrain  myself,  I  caught  an  early  train  and  arrived  just  after  ten. 
Then  followed  a  seemingly  unending  period  when  I  had  to  walk  up  and 
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down  Waterloo  Road,  wasting  time.  My  thoughts  way  up  in  the  skies, 
I  stood  for  a  long  time  earnestly  regarding  a  plain  white  plate  with  a 
single  sad  tomato  on  it.  When  I  came  down  to  earth  again,  I  realized 
I  was  being  regarded  suspiciously  by  a  frowzy-looking  waiter  inside  the 
shop,  and  half  raising  my  hat  in  apology  hurried  on  down  the  street. 
And  then  I  was  standing  outside  a  bicycle  shop,  a  jumbled  mass  of  bells, 
lamps,  bicycle  tyres  and  handlebars  swimming  before  my  eyes.  I 
became  conscious  of  someone  standing  close  to  me,  and  slyly  I  looked  at 
him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  he  also  was  a 
student  waiting  for  eleven  o'clock. 

I  realized  as  soon  as  I  had  got  over  the  nervousness  of  the  first  day's 
rehearsals  that  this  was  the  life  for  me.  I  had  never  been  so  happy. 
I  stayed  in  the  theatre  every  day  as  long  as  I  could  without  appearing 
too  foolish.  I  arrived  at  the  stage  door  of  the  Old  Vic  long  before  re- 
hearsals began  and  went  home  after  everyone  else  had  left.  I  watched 
Edith  Evans  and  Balliol  Holloway  rehearsing — fascinated. 

Edith  Evans  was  one  of  the  first  big  stars  who  came  straight  from  her 
recent  brilliant  successes  in  the  West  End  to  play  in  Shakespeare  at  the  Old 
Vic.  After  that,  of  course,  many  actors  and  actresses  followed  her  example, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  wonderful 
atmosphere  of  that  old  theatre  and  its  possessive  audiences. 

In  that  production  of  The  Merchant  I  was  given  the  small  part  of 
Balthazar.  My  first  line  was:  "Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed." 
In  order  to  give  the  interpretation  of  this,  the  first  line  that  I  would  ever 
utter  on  the  professional  stage,  I  tried  all  sorts  of  inflexions.  "Madam, 
I  GO  with  all  convenient  speed",  or  "Madam,  I  go  with  ALL  convenient 
speed".  But  this,  of  course,  was  the  subtlest:  "Madam,  I  go  with  all 
CONVENIENT  speed" ! 

At  last  it  was  the  night  of  the  opening  performance,  and  getting 
dressed  and  made  up  early  I  went  down  on  to  the  stage  and  for  the 
first  time  heard  that  terrifying  first-night  buzz  of  excited  conversation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  All  the  critics  were  there  and  the 
house  was  filled  to  capacity  with  people  eager  to  see — apart  from  the 
other  famous  Shakespearean  actors  in  the  cast — how  Miss  Evans  would 
fare  in  Shakespeare.  Eventually  the  tabs  opened  on  the  scene  in  the 
third  act  where  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica  and  Balthazar  are 
discovered.  I  was  desperately  keen  to  make  a  good  impression,  for  many 
distinguished  people  were  in  the  audience  that  night;  my  father  and 
mother  were  also  there,  with  John  Perry,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
getting  me  into  the  Old  Vic.  With  heart  thumping  through  my  tight- 
fitting  jerkin,  I  stood  while  Portia  uttered  the  fateful  lines: 

"...  Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone.    I  shall  be  there  before  thee." 

A  slight  pause,  and  the  great  moment  had  come. 
"Madam,  I  go  with  all  CONVENIENT  speed." 

A  cynical  smile  on  my  face,  I  bowed  deeply  and  backed  away  from  her, 
and  turned  downstage  to  make  my  exit  through  the  "tormentors".  But 
I  was  a  little  too  near  the  wings,  and  the  next  second  I  had  collided  heavily 
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with  the  false  proscenium  arch.  I  staggered  slightly,  my  head  reeling 
under  the  heavy  impact,  then,  rather  sheepishly,  made  an  inglorious 
departure.  I  stood  in  the  wings,  paralysed  by  this  dreadful  disaster,  for 
the  incident  had  drawn  quite  an  appreciable  laugh  from  the  audience. 
I  regarded  it  as  a  very  bad  omen  for  my  stage  career.  After  the  perform- 
ance, my  mother  told  me  that  having  witnessed  my  debut,  my  father 
turned  anxiously  towards  John  Perry,  and  whispered  in  an  undertone: 
"How  do  you  think  he  shapes?"  and  John  had  replied :  "Well,  I  think  it's 
rather  early  days  to  say  yet." 

The  next  play  was  King  Richard  III,  or  "Dicky  Three-eyes",  as  the  old 
Shakespearean  actors  called  it.  In  this  play  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of 
the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  and  I  very  much  fancied  the  reading  I  gave  to 
the  line  which  is  spoken  to  Lady  Margaret:  "Dispute  not  with  her;  she  is 
lunatic",  and  I  must  say  I  was  rather  pleased  when  one  day  at  rehearsal 
Edith  Evans  turned  to  Andrew  Leigh,  the  producer,  and  said:  "Andrew, 
do  you  think  he  should  say  the  line  QUITE  like  that  ?  It  sounds  so  RUDE  !" 
I  felt  I  had  captured  all  the  languid  decadence  of  the  Plantagenet  Court. 
But  on  the  Sunday  following  the  first  performance,  James  Agate,  I  think 
it  was,  having  given  Balliol  Holloway  and  Edith  Evans  eulogistic  notices, 
finished  his  critique  with  this  damning  line:  "...  but  Mr.  Esmond 
Knight,  as  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  reminded  us  more  of  the  football 
field  than  a  royal  palace."  In  a  very  short-skirted  fifteenth-century  tunic, 
I  think  I  rather  fancied  the  somewhat  over-muscular  legs  I  had  developed 
at  school! 

At  this  time  I  suffered  from  a  most  embarrassing  stammer,  and  on 
reading  on  the  notice  board  by  the  stage  door  the  part  for  which  I  had  been 
cast  in  the  next  play,  I  would  hurry  off  to  my  dressing-room  and  anxiously 
read  through  the  few  lines  to  see  whether  any  of  my  bugbears  occurred. 
Initial  'cs  and  'ps  always  proved  serious  stumbling-blocks.  This  handi- 
cap came  to  be  a  terrible  obsession  with  me  and  I  would  suffer  agonies, 
waiting  for  my  cue;  and  although  I  had  been  able  to  speak  the  line  quite 
fluently  in  the  wings,  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the  stage  I  felt  that  dreadful 
constriction  in  the  throat,  but  speaking  on  an  out -breath  somehow 
managed  to  get  the  line  over.  After  years  of  struggling  with  this  impedi- 
ment, during  which  time  it  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  have 
to  give  up  acting  altogether,  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  throat  was  the  only  way  to  overcome  it.  Relaxation  is  the 
secret  of  good  acting. 

I  soon  realized  during  this  first  season  at  the  Old  Vic  that  I  was  not 
impressing  the  producer  with  my  histrionic  ability.  This  sometimes  used 
to  annoy  me,  for  I  felt  sure  in  my  own  heart  that  I  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  other  students  who  were  always  given  larger  parts!  But  I 
didn't  mind,  and  was  determined  to  make  up  on  the  swings  what  I  lost 
on  the  roundabouts.  I  used  to  take  infinite  trouble  with  my  make-up,  and 
spent  hours  in  the  British  Museum,  studying  Roman  friezes  or  sculpture 
by  Praxiteles  just  to  see  what  the  difference  really  was  between  a  Roman 
and  Grecian  nose !  I  and  a  few  others  who  invariably  over-made-up  had 
tremendous  fun  with  nose  paste  and  scarcely  ever  played  any  part  with 
the  nose  with  which  we  had  been  born.  I,  with  another  boy,  named 
Jack  Maclennan,  who  was  the  son  of  Florence  Easton,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  were  invariably  cast  for  those  small  parts  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
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which  conveniently  appear  before  the  front  cloth  while  sweating  stage- 
hands change  the  scene.  Cliomenes  and  Dion  are  two  such  parts,  and 
during  rehearsals  for  A  Winter's  Tale  Jack  and  I  would  march  boldly 
on  to  the  stage  and,  in  unnatural  voices,  proceed  with  the  scene.  We 
always  evoked  a  certain  amount  of  ribald  laughter  from  the  other  members 
of  the  Company  during  these  scenes,  for  we  soon  became  notorious  as  a 
sort  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  of  every  production,  Jack  being  tall  and  slim,  while 
I  was  short  and  square.  Andrew  Leigh,  producing,  after  the  very  short 
scene  was  over,  would  remove  his  pince-nez  with  a  sigh  and  in  a  tired 
voice  say:  "Oh,  well — never  mind.  Next  scene"! 

I  picked  up  a  great  many  invaluable  tips  from  Bay  Holloway,  who, 
after  a  conspicuous  bit  of  over-acting,  would  take  us  aside  and  mutter 
out  of  the  corner  of  that  grim  crooked  mouth,  "That's  bloody  awful,  old 
boy!  Just  say  it  like  this,"  and  would  proceed  to  show  us  how  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

.  He  had  a  wonderfully  picturesque  stage  personality,  and  his  per- 
formances as  Shylock,  Richard  III  and  Othello  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  me.  There  was  a  sort  of  burning  intensity  about  his  playing 
of  these  parts,  characteristic  of  the  true  old  Romantic  school  of  acting, 
which  seems  to  be  so  painfully  lacking  in  the  average  acting  one  sees 
in  the  West  End  today.  This,  however,  may  not  be  as  extraordinary  as 
it  seems,  since  so  few  plays  written  in  recent  years  give  scope  for  real 
acting  in  the  grand  manner.  A  form  of  acting  which  is  essentially  natural- 
istic in  style  and  entirely  suitable  to  films  has  become  the  technique  of 
the  modern  stage  actor,  so  that  the  "projection"  necessary  to  acting  in  a 
theatre  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Any  performance  that  even  approaches 
emphasis  or  extravagance  is  hailed  either  as  affected  or  over-acted  But  it 
is  significant,  nevertheless,  that  an  English  audience  never  fails  to  applaud 
this  same  over-acting.  We  people  of  the  theatre  are  entirely  responsible  for 
the  taste  of  the  British  theatre-going  public,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  ensure 
that  eventually  they  will  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
for  in  any  art  there  is  no  degree  of  excellence.  Either  it  is  good  or  it  is  not. 

Bay's  comedy  was  as  good  as  his  tragedy,  and  his  performances  as 
Falstaff  and  as  Simon  Eyre  in  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  were  brilliant 
examples  of  his  ability  in  comedy  and  mime.  When  we  put  on  The  Shoe- 
maker it  was  the  first  time  this  play  had  been  revived  for  many  years; 
no  one  knew  very  much  about  it,  and  Bay  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  play 
the  part.  However,  eventually  Andrew  persuaded  him  to  play  it  and  he 
made  one  of  his  biggest  successes. 

There  was  one  moment  in  the  play  that  I  loved.  I,  with  three  other 
men  students,  lined  up  and  sang  the  Elizabethan  madrigal:  "Oh,  the 
month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May!"  Bay  conducted  this,  and  cut 
such  a  grotesque  and  charming  figure  with  his  bulbous  nose  and  heavy 
paunch  as  he  danced  about  to  the  lilt  of  the  delightful  music,  waving  his 
hands  in  time,  that  it  stopped  the  show  every  night.  Edith  played 
Mistress  Eyre,  a  blowsy,  pock-marked  sixteenth-century  drab.  She  had 
few  lines  to  speak,  but  she  got  such  amazing  meaning  and  subtlety  into 
Dekkers'  bawdy  lines  that  her  favourite  phrase,  "But  let  that  pass", 
became  a  catchword  at  the  Old  Vic  for  months  afterwards. 

Frank  Vosper  joined  the  Company,  and  his  playing  of  Lacey  showed 
him  to  be  primarily  a  character  actor,  though  he  was  an  equally  good 
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Orlando  to  Edith's  Rosalind,  which  was  the  best  thing  she  ever  did  at 
the  Old  Vic ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  better  Rosalind  in  our  time. 

I  remember  standing  in  the  wings  with  a  group  of  other  students 
while  we  were  doing  Trelawny  of  the  Wells,  and  talking  to  Edith  Evans 
just  before  she  went  on.  One  of  the  girls  had  asked  her  some  question 
about  deportment  or  technique,  and  she  replied:  "My  dear,  always  try 
to  think  that  you  are  the  most  wonderful  creature  that  ever  lived  when 
you  are  on  the  stage,  and  the  audience  will  believe  it  too."  Her  cue 
came,  and  with  head  held  high  she  glided  on  to  the  stage,  her  irregular 
features  illuminated  by  a  sort  of  ethereal  radiance.  Huddled  together 
down  in  the  O.P.  corner,  we  watched  her  move  about  the  stage — surely 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  theatre ! 

At  about  this  time  Aida  was  first  produced  at  the  Old  Vic,  and  for 
the  triumphal  march  past  a  few  additional  men  were  required  as 
Egyptian  standard-bearers.  All  available  members  of  the  opera  chorus 
being  otherwise  employed  in  the  production,  a  few  keen  members  of  the 
Shakespearean  Company  offered  to  fill  these  r61es.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
operas  produced  at  the  Old  Vic  on  a  rather  more  ambitious  scale,  and  new 
scenery  and  costumes  were  made  for  the  occasion.  The  orchestra  struck 
up  with  that  stirring  march  and  on  we  strode  in  our  impressive  clothes,  a 
motley  crew  of  other  extras  shuffling  along  behind  as  the  crestfallen 
Ethiopian  captives.  The  more  enthusiastic  "Ethiopians"  had  blacked 
themselves  literally  from  head  to  foot,  but  others,  with  an  eye  to  catching 
the  last  bus  and  the  poor  bathing  facilities  in  the  theatre,  chose  clothes 
far  too  big  for  them  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  black  face,  hands  and 
feet,  while  still  retaining  shirt  and  suit  underneath,  with  the  trousers 
rolled  up.  But  this  was  a  trick  that  many  of  the  regular  opera  chorus 
were  guilty  of,  I  am  afraid.  Round  the  stage  we  marched,  standards  held 
high,  acting  for  all  we  were  worth,  upstage  and  off.  Then  a  wild  sprint 
down  the  cold  passage  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  changing  beard,  helmet 
and  regimental  emblem  as  we  went,  and  then  on  again  as  yet  more  vic- 
torious captains. 

As  usual,  we  took  enormous  trouble — during  the  first  performance, 
anyway — with  our  make-up.  Carefully  we  shaded  in  our  noses  and  sloped 
the  eyebrows  and  corners  of  the  eye  in  true  Egyptian  manner.  So  im- 
pressed were  some  of  the  members  of  the  chorus  with  the  striking  appear- 
ance these  slanting  eyes  and  eyebrows  gave  that,  no  matter  what 
the  opera  was,  they  invariably  adopted  them.  Although  it  was  extremely 
effective  in  Aida,  this  Eastern  touch  was  not  quite  so  happy  in  Don 
Giovanni,  Rigolettc  or  La  Trcevmta\ 

Actors  today  are  continually  reminded  by  their  elders  of  how  inferior 
they  are  to  those  of  Irving's  day.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  "laddies 
of  the  old  school"  whom  I  knew  seemed  only  to  concern  themselves 
with  how  many  of  their  street  clothes  they  could  retain  while  on  the 
stage,  or  how  soon  they  could  get  out  of  the  theatre  and  go  home.  This 
attitude  seems  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  actor  of  today.  I  actually 
know  of  an  old  actor  who  said :  "Can't  make  up  me  mind,  old  boy,  whether 
to  play  Mercutio  and  get  home  early,  or  the  Friar  and  keep  me  trousers 
on!" 

I  think  it  was  as  Radames  that  Henry  Wendon  made  his  first  public 
debut  as  an  opera  singer.  His  first  appearance  caused  quite  a  sensation, 
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for  here  at  last  was  a  tenor  who  was  at  once  tall,  slim  and  handsome.  After 
a  revival  of  A'ida  some  years  later  at  Sadler's  Wells,  Lilian  Baylis,  in  one 
of  her  characteristic  speeches  said:  "I'm  sure  you'll  all  be  pleased  to  have 
dear  Henry  Wendon  back  with  us  again,  who  doesn't  seem  to  have  gone 
off,  like  most  of  the  others  who  come  back  to  us!" 

On  one  occasion  Lilian,  confronted  with  the  usual  difficulties  of 
assembling  a  new  cast  of  actors  for  the  following  Season,  was  seen  to  cast 
herself  unceremoniously  on  to  her  knees  in  the  office.  "Oh,  God  dear," 
she  prayed,  "send  us  good  actors,  cheap."  This  was  always  the  burning 
question;  where  to  find  competent  actors  and  actresses  who  did  not 
demand  West  End  salaries?  Although  a  Season  at  the  Vic  provided 
nine  months  continuous  employment  it  meant  also,  sacrifice  in  money, 
for  the  Company's  lean  resources  could  not  afford  much  more  than  £20 
per  week  for  leads.  However,  a  Season  at  the  Vic  on  comparatively 
poor  pay  often  repaid  in  the  long  run  and  led  to  stardom  on  a  strengthened 
and  lasting  basis,  as  in  the  case  of  Edith  Evans,  John  Gielgud,  Maurice 
Evans,  Roger  Livesey,  Eric  Portman,  and  many  others  who,  getting  their 
sea  legs  in  the  unmatchable  parts  Shakespeare  offers  went  back  "across 
the  water"  "converts  to  the  Bard"  as  we  used  to  say.  .  .  . 

Anxious  to  get  all  the  experience  I  could  cram  into  these  precious 
months,  I  used  to  stand  in  the  back  row  of  the  chorus  during  the  operas, 
singing  any  words  which  more  or  less  fitted  the  tune.  It  was  during  this 
season  that  Ninette  de  Valois  was  first  introduced  to  the  Old  Vic.  She 
used  to  come  once  a  week  and  give  lessons  in  ballet  dancing  to  the  students. 
At  this  time  she  was  dancing  in  Diaghileff's  ballet,  and  in  the  evenings 
when  we  were  not  playing  I  used  to  go  and  watch  her  dancing,  and 
conceived  a  secret  passion  for  her,  and  incidentally  for  ballet!  I  was 
able  to  jump  rather  higher  than  the  others,  and  at  one  time  Ninette  was 
very  keen  that  I  should  take  up  ballet  dancing.  She  "produced"  me  in 
one  or  two  dances  which  were  introduced  into  the  operas  Carmen,  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment  and  Don  Giovanni.  From  these  simple  dances 
Ninette  finally  evolved  the  Vic- Wells  Ballet  Company,  which  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  great  love  which  has  grown  up  for  ballet  in  this 
country. 

Lilian  Baylis  had  acquired  a  brand-new  Trojan  car,  and  on  sunny 
afternoons  she  would  get  me  off  rehearsals  to  give  her  lessons  in  driving 
this  uncomfortable  machine.  But  Lilian  was  completely  without  fear, 
took  to  it  like  a  bird,  and  soon  we  were  thudding  on  the  solid  tyres  round 
Richmond  Park,  Lilian  at  the  wheel.  The  peculiar  spluttering  of  that 
tubby  little  Trojan,  as  it  sped  along,  became  one  of  the  familiar  noises 
of  the  Waterloo  Road  in  1925.  Sometimes  a  few  of  us  used  to  drive  down 
in  this  car  to  the  Leper  Colony  near  Chelmsford,  in  which  Lilian  took  a 
great  interest.  Roman  Catholic  sisters  tended  those  unfortunate  souls  far 
removed  from  the  outside  world.  I  had  a  great  admiration  for  their 
unselfish  devotion  to  this  work  and  the  quiet  and  humble  manner  in  which 
they  did  it.  But  these  shows  we  put  on  for  the  lepers  depressed  me 
immeasurably,  and  as  we  drove  away  in  the  pure  cool  air  of  the  Essex 
countryside  I  could  not  get  the  sight  of  those  darkened  crumbling  faces 
out  of  my  mind. 

That  first  happy  season  came  to  an  end  and  I  went  home  after  a 
riotous  last  night  with  a  contented  feeling  inside,  for  I  had  been  engaged  to 
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return  next  season  at  the  princely  salary  of  £i  a  week.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  engaged  to  play  the  juvenile  in  Dr.  Syn,  which  Russell 
Thorndike  had  written  and  in  which  he  played  the  leading  part.  We 
did  a  short  tour  of  the  South  Coast  towns,  and  I  was  enormously  pleased 
to  see  my  name  "billed" — albeit  in  very  small  letters — for  the  first  time. 
I  began  to  feel  really  rather  pleased  with  myself,  and  strutted  about  the 
stage  slapping  my  riding-boots  with  my  whip  and  sitting  across  a  wooden 
chair  turned  upstage  in  the  best  juvenile  style. 

Changing  quickly  after  a  performance  in  the  Devonshire  Theatre 
at  Eastbourne,  I  slipped  out  of  the  stage  door  and  walked  down 
the  road  behind  some  people  who  had  evidently  been  to  see  the  play. 
A  tall  dark  man  was  speaking.  "Thorndike's  splendid,  of  course,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  good  stuff  in  it;  but  the  boy  playing  the  juvenile  absolutely 
ruins  the  play!"  That  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Russell  Thorndike's  macabre  study  of 
Dr.  Syn,  and  incidentally  from  Lewis  Casson's  production.  As  the  day 
for  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  season  drew  near,  I  wrote  to  Andrew, 
asking  what  part  he  had  cast  me  for  in  King  John.  I  felt  sure  that  with 
all  the  valuable  experience  I  had  gained  in  the  summer  he  would  consider 
me  worth  more  than  a  few  lines  as  a  messenger  or  serving  man !  A  tele- 
gram came  in  reply,  worded :  Sorry,  Bigot  is  the  best  I  can  do.  Feverishly 
I  read  through  the  play  to  find  that  Bigot  was  not  more  than  four  or  five 
lines.  This  was  a  disappointment,  but  I  compensated  for  it  as  usual  with 
an  elaborate  make-up  and  false  nose.  This  I  found  was  permissible,  too, 
as  Philostrate  in  the  Midsummer  .Night' &  Dream  which  followed. 

Dorothy  Massingham  was  the  leading  lady  in  that  season,  a  vague, 
delightful  woman.  Her  brother  had  been  at  school  with  me,  and  it  was 
extraordinary  how  I  instantly  remembered  having  seen  her  once  before, 
"upfields"  during  a  Soccer  match.  She  gave  some  lovely  performances, 
Lady  Macbeth  being  one  of  them.  She  was  a  large,  tall  woman,  with  a 
fine  nose  and  beautifully  set  greenish  eyes,  and  I  remember  the  electric 
thrill  it  used  to  give  me  when,  dashing  on  as  a  messenger  in  the  early 
part  of  Macbeth,  I  had  to  gasp  out :  "The  King  comes  here  tonight !"  and 
like  a  blazing  tigress  she  turned  on  me  and  hissed:  "Thou'rt  mad  to  say 
it!"  I  really  was  frightened  of  her,  and  I  thought  we  played  that  scene 
rather  well !  Later  on  in  the  play,  in  the  scene  where  Lady  Macbeth  swoons 
as  the  result  of  the  dark  deeds  which  are  being  done  in  the  castle,  there 
was  much  fussation  as  to  how  she  was  to  be  borne  from  the  stage.  Fancy- 
ing my  weight  as  a  "strong  man",  I  casually  volunteered  to  undertake  this 
task,  alone — for  the  run  of  the  piece.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  lift  her  from 
the  stage  I  realized  what  I  had  bitten  off,  but  I  couldn't  let  the  old  school 
tie  down,  and  I  managed  it  for  approximately  fifteen  performances. 

I  played  at  least  four  parts  in  this  production,  but  the  plum  of  the 
evening  was  the  last  one.  This  was  Young  Siward,  or  Seaweed,  as  he 
was  always  called  in  the  Company.  Bay  Holloway  was  a  most  awe- 
inspiring  Macbeth,  and  in  my  scene  with  him  he  was  terrifying.  He  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  the  fight,  which  flattered  my  vanity, 
and  I  prided  myself  on  making  the  many  stage  fights  in  which  one  has  to 
take  part  in  Shakespeare's  plays  as  realistic  as  possible.  On  I  came, 
head  thrown  back  and  sword  grasped  impressively  in  my  right  hand. 
"What  is  thy  name?"  I  called  in  a  voice  which  had  suddenly  turned  to 
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falsetto.  And  Macbeth  rounded  on  me  with  burning  eyes  and  wild, 
streaming  hair.  I  blustered  through  the  scene,  and  then  the  moment 
came  for  the  first  blow.  I  struck  with  all  my  might  against  his  sheepskin 
targe  and  a  satisfying  cloud  of  dust  drifted  away,  then  a  thrust  and  a 
parry,  then  the  short  stab  which  was  supposed  to  kill  me.  Twisting  round 
so  that  the  audience  should  note  the  anguish  in  my  face,  I  crashed  like 
a  felled  tree  to  the  floor.  I  was  sure  that  it  was  the  best  stage  fall  ever. 
But  it  was  so  good  that  the  impact  of  my  horned  Viking  helmet  striking 
the  boards  knocked  me  out  completely. 

The  audience  never  knew  just  how  good  that  fall  was.  After  the 
tabs  had  closed  I  regained  consciousness  to  find  myself  being  dragged  off 
unceremoniously  by  the  leg  to  clear  for  the  next  scene.  In  the  fight 
scene  with  Macduff,  Bay  fell  and  hurt  himself  very  seriously  and  he  was 
off  for  the  rest  of  the  run.  During  that  production,  two  people  connected 
with  the  theatre  died.  There  were  two  cases  of  sudden  and  grave  illness, 
and  the  three  weeks  that  the  play  ran  were  most  unlucky.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  production  of  Macbeth  during  which  there  has  not  been  some 
tragic  or  unfortunate  incident,  and  the  bad  luck  tradition  that  hangs  about 
this  play  is  one  of  those  things  from  which  it  seems  difficult  to  escape. 

I  danced  in  some  new  ballets  and  still  made  an  inconspicuous  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time  in  the  back  row  of  the  chorus  of  some  of  the 
operas.  There  were  some  wonderful  incidents  during  some  of  the  perform- 
ances in  those  days,  and  some  people,  being  Philistines,  used  to  come  on 
Saturday  evenings,  hoping  something  would  go  wrong.  It  was  quite  a 
common  sight  during  the  street  scene  in  Carmen  for  the  tops  of  the  trees 
to  be  lowered  inch  by  inch  on  to  the  waiting  trunks,  the  flymen  having 
remembered  them  only  half-way  through  the  act,  and  hoping  that  the 
audience  would  not  notice.  The  dove  in  Lohengrin  was  apt  to  give  a 
little  trouble  on  occasions.  I  stood  in  the  wings  one  night  and  watched  a 
sweating  stage-hand  in  shirt-sleeves,  flat  on  his  back,  with  purple  face, 
wrestling  with  the  strings  that  controlled  the  dove  in  its  graceful  descent 
from  the  flies.  Half-way  to  earth  the  strings  had  become  twisted,  and  the 
dove  had  suddenly  arrested  its  flight  and  spun  round  and  round  at  an 
alarming  speed,  then  gradually  came  to  rest  and  spun  back  the  other  way. 
This  unfortunate  flight  lasted  some  minutes,  while  the  irreverent  people  in 
the  audience  howled  and  applauded.  Apropos  this  little  incident,  the 
stage  manager  of  the  Opera  Company  told  me  a  story  of  the  old  days  of 
melodrama  at  Drury  Lane. 

In  one  scene  the  curtain  went  up  and  revealed  a  restless  sea.  Upstage, 
the  hero  gazed  into  the  gloomy  depths,  contemplating  suicide.  The  manner 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  rolling  sea  was  achieved  baffled  thousands  of- 
people.  The  ingenious  producer  had  had  a  brilliant  notion.  Some  thirty 
stage-hands  were  dotted  about  the  stage,  lying  on  their  backs,  with  their 
feet  in  the  air,  whereupon  a  vast  canvas,  painted  to  represent  the  sea, 
was  lowered  across  them,  while  they  proceeded  to  work  their  legs  slowly 
in  bicycle  fashion.  The  effect  was  superb.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
blindfold  the  men  as  the  dust  from  the  old  canvas  got  into  their  eyes. 
One  night  the  dramatic  music  rose  to  a  crescendo,  up  went  the  curtain 
carrying  with  it  the  sea  border,  and  incidentally  the  whole  of  the  sea  cloth, 
so  that  a  vast  expanse  of  slowly  working  legs  was  exposed.  The  stage 
manager  was  unaware  of  the  slip,  and  the  stage  hands  were  blindfolded, 
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anyway.  The  audience  gasped  in  blank  astonishment,  and  eventually 
broke  into  one  of  the  biggest  laughs  ever :  the  secret  of  the  restless  sea 
was  revealed ! 

Opera  even  on  the  grandest  scale  can  seem  absurd  on  occasion,  but 
when  presented  within  strictly  limited  means  it  easily  becomes  ridicu- 
lous. To  hear  Italian  and  German  opera  sung  in  English  ruins  its  native 
quality,  and  the  labour  of  translation  is  invariably  unnecessary,  since 
the  words  of  opera-singers  are,  in  most  cases,  inaudible!  Realizing  the 
singer's  native  inability  to  act,  the  old  Italians  developed  "recitative", 
which,  in  the  original,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  plot.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  device 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  spoken  dialogue.  The  clumsy  jarring 
phrases  used  in  the  English  translations  seemed  to  upset  the  rhythm. 
Handel  and  the  Elizabethans  understood  that  once  the  listener  realizes 
the  theme  of  the  song  the  tune  tells  the  story;  and  the  words,  taking 
second  place,  simply  repeat  the  original  statement.  It  is  not  that  one 
does  not  desire  to  hear  the  libretto,  but  that  one  has  become  resigned 
to  the  poor  diction  of  singers — and  the  average  plot  of  an  opera  is  usually 
obvious  enough. 

I  began  to  see  that  Mozart  or  Rossini,  both  musically  and  dramati- 
cally, confined  their  operas  within  certain  limits,  so  that  they  fell  nicely 
within  the  scope  of  theatre  production.  I  began  to  realize,  too,  that 
Wagner's  operas,  though  fine  musically,  were,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  utterly  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  Opera  House,  and  that 
they  need  all  sorts  of  special  devices  to  fulfil  the  preposterous  demands 
Wagner  makes  on  the  producer.  The  Valkyrie,  the  doves  and  swans,  the 
Rhine  Maidens,  the  fire-spitting  dragons  and  other  fantastic  effects  called 
for  in  his  librettos  render  his  operas  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stage 
satisfactorily.  But  English  theatre  audiences  can  get  used  to  anything, 
and  the  pathetic  productions  of  Wagner's  operas  at  Covent  Garden  drew 
large  houses  every  season. 

U.F.A.  produced  a  wonderful  film  called  Die  Nibelungen,  which  was 
the  story  of  Siegfried,  and  it  was  directed  and  designed  with  the  greatest 
artistry.  Being  a  silent  film,  it  was  accompanied  by  Wagner's  music, 
which  served  as  a  perfect  background  to  the  superb  film  conception  of 
the  story,  and  ever  since  that  film  I  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  the 
human  voice  which  makes  me  dislike  Wagnerian  opera. 

My  time  at  the  Old  Vic  was  slipping  past,  and  I  lived  every  moment 
of  it.  I  couldn't  drag  myself  away  from  the  theatre,  and  when  re- 
hearsals were  over  I  would  stay  behind,  rehearsing  my  understudy  parts, 
dancing,  fencing,  or  indulging  in  my  first  and  very  platonic  affairs !  And 
then  came  a  curious  period  when  I  couldn't  go  home.  The  General  Strike 
was  on.  Travelling  facilities  were  completely  disorganized,  and  we  had 
to  sleep  in  the  theatre.  Business  fell  to  nothing,  and  we  played  to  empty 
houses,  but  Lilian  Baylis,  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  the  prestige  of 
the  Old  Vic,  and  incidentally  the  as  yet  unbroken  windows  of  her  beloved 
theatre,  threw  the  doors  open  to  the  strikers.  The  surly  workless  men 
from  the  New  Cut  and  Waterloo  Road  lounged  into  the  theatre  and  sat 
down,  prepared  to  make  a  nuisance  of  themselves.  I  think  we  were  play- 
ing The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  the  play's  boisterous  fun  and  slapstick 
comedy  soon  won  them  over  completely,  and  by  the  end  of  the  play  these 
men  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  regular  Old  Vic  audience. 
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At  last  came  another  of  those  heart-breaking  last  performances,  with 
speeches  and  cheers  and  streaming  eyes.  I  made  my  last  adieu  and 
walked  sadly  towards  Waterloo  station,  and  as  I  slumped  down  in  the 
familiar  old  third-class  carriage  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  enjoy  myself 
so  much  in  the  theatre  of  the  future.  I  never  did. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing 
in  old  signs;  a  brushes  his  hat  o'mornings;  what  should  that  bode? 

—Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

EXCEPT  FOR  A  FEW  WELL-KNOWN  NAMES  LIKE  CHARLES  B.  COCHRAN  AND 

the  Daniel  Mayer  Company,  I  knew  no  one  in  the  theatre  outside  the  Old 
Vic  at  all,  and  had  no  idea  where  to  turn  for  the  next  job.  At  length  I  got  a 
small  part  in  a  play  in  the  old  Everyman  Theatre  in  Hampstead.  It  was 
written  by  Charles  Bennett — I  am  not  sure  it  wasn't  his  first  play — and  in 
it  were  two  other  parts  played  by  two  unknown  young  actresses,  Jean 
Shepheard  and  Peggy  Ashcroft.  We  all  thought  then  that  Jean  was 
going  to  make  a  great  name  for  herself  with  her  vital  personality.  And 
Peggy  seemed  altogether  too  shy  and  pale ! 

Bluffing  my  way  into  agents'  offices  in  Charing  Cross  Road  and 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  I  at  last  began  to  pick  up  the  threads,  and  at  length 
found  myself  faced  with  a  decision.  I  had  the  offer  to  go  on  the  first  tour 
of  Yellow  Sands  for  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Company,  or  to  go  out 
with  Florence  Glossop  Harris  on  a  long  tour  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  For  a  long  time  I  debated.  The  Birmingham  "Rep"  was  con- 
sidered to  be  by  far  the  best  permanent  Company  in  the  country,  and  yet 
the  thought  of  seeing  at  last  the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  weighed 
very  heavily  against  it.  At  length  I  chose  the  former.  I  had  instruction 
in  the  Cornish  accent  from  Frank  Vosper,  who  was  playing  in  Yellow 
Sands  at  the  Haymarket.  I  spent  nearly  a  year  touring  the  "Number 
Two"  towns  of  England,  and  although  at  first  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed not  to  be  playing  in  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh,  I 
soon  found  out  that  the  cathedral  towns  were  vastly  more  interesting. 
We  played  at  Exeter,  Lincoln  and  Chester,  and  it  was  during  our  visits 
to  these  places  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exploring  for  the  first  time 
the  old  cities  of  England.  I  made  contact  again  with  the  theme  in  my 
life  which  had  become  so  important  to  me  while  I  was  at  Westminster, 
but  which  I  seemed  to  forget  during  the  first  careless  rapture  of  those 
months  at  the  Old  Vic. 

Walking  by  the  dykes  near  Peterborough,  where  the  country  looks  so 
much  like  a  Dutch  landscape;  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Wells 
Cathedral  and  looking  out  over  the  mediaeval  town  towards  Glastonbury ; 
or  sniffing  again  the  familiar  scent  of  cold  stone  in  the  triforium  of 
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Gloucester  Cathedral,  I  felt  happy.  These  things  seemed  to  satisfy  that 
indefinable  nostalgic  yearning  for  I  knew  not  what,  which  I  had 
developed  at  a  very  early  age. 

In  Yellow  Sands  I  played  opposite  a  young  girl  named  Frances  Clare. 
She  had  already  had  some  measure  of  success  in  one  or  two  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Rep's  London  productions,  but  having  had  a  severe  illness  had 
come  on  this  tour  to  recuperate.  Speaking  in  a  rich  "Mummer-set" 
dialect  supposed  to  be  Devonshire,  of  which  each  member  of  the  Company 
had  a  different  version,  I  had  to  make  love  to  her.  It  was  fun  sitting 
on  the  upturned  boat  in  a  scene  that  we  had  together,  plastered  with  a 
bronze  make-up  and  having  to  say  all  those  things  to  her  which  I  hadn't 
quite  the  courage  to  say  offstage. 

Frances  had  to  open  the  play  with  an  extremely  difficult  song,  written 
by  Ernest  Irving,  which  changed  key  several  times.  I  used  to  try  and 
help  her  to  evolve  a  method  whereby  she  could  maintain  the  pitch  and 
"hit  the  note".  I  used  to  get  dressed  early  and  come  down  into  the  wings 
to  listen.  One  matinee,  playing  in  the  Pier  Theatre  at  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Frances  began  her  song.  It  was  a  gorgeous  afternoon,  and  a  summer 
sea  was  swishing  lazily  beneath.  Wonder  of  wonders !  As  if  inspired,  she 
sailed  through  the  song  like  a  bird,  never  a  note  out  of  tune.  It  was  the 
first  and  only  time  she  got  it  right,  and  then,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  the  stage 
manager  had  failed  to  ring  up  the  curtain,  so  the  scattered  audience  never 
heard  it  anyway ! 

The  attractive  places  we  visited  made  a  romantic  setting  for  a  young 
man  in  love,  and  although  we  both  realized  that  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  our  lives,  and  incidentally  of  our  theatrical  careers,  we  decided  to  get 
married  as  early  as  possible.  We  came  to  London,  and  again  I  found  my- 
self out  of  work.  I  tramped  up  the  dark  staircases  to  the  agents'  offices 
off  Leicester  Square  and  Charing  Cross  Road;  but  was  invariably  rebuffed 
with  the  stock  phrase,  "Sorry,  nothing  doing  today",  or  "You're  just  the 
right  type,  but  you  haven't  had  enough  experience  yet."  I  was  still 
living  in  the  old  house  at  Roehampton,  and  every  day  used  to  come  up 
to  town  with  new  hope,  convinced  that  I  would  find  a  wonderful  job. 
But  wandering  through  the  hot  streets  and  alleys  of  the  West  End,  gazing 
longingly  at  the  names  of  successful  actors  on  the  playbills,  I  began  to 
feel  that  heartbreak  and  bitter  disappointment  which  is  so  much  a  part 
of  the  theatre. 

I  played  in  numbers  of  special  Sunday  productions,  however,  which 
were  then  so  popular.  One  of  these  was  The  Pocket-money  Husband,  at 
the  Arts  Theatre  Club.  In  tin's  I  was  engaged  to  play  at  least  three  parts, 
and  at  one  point  I  and  another  unknown  young  actor,  called  Emlyn 
Williams,  had  a  very  short  scene  with  the  leading  lady,  another  new- 
comer, Madeleine  Carroll.  Emlyn  also  was  playing  several  parts, 
but  even  then  stood  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  small- 
part  actors,  simply  because  he  had  that  star  quality.  The  pro- 
duction was  postponed  after  a  chaotic  last  minute  dress-rehearsal, 
and  I  sailed  grandly  into  my  first  West-End  production — a  melodrama 
called  Contraband,  at  the  Princes  Theatre.  I  was  really  engaged  to  under- 
study Frank  Vosper,  but  at  the  last  minute  a  middle-aged  actor  playing 
a  character  part  fell  ill,  and  I  stepped  into  his  shoes.  There  was  a  scene  in 
which  Frank  was  chained  to  the  wall  in  an  underground  cave,  while  I, 
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a  sinister  accomplice  of  the  villain's,  threatened  him  with  a  gun.  While 
the  audience  sighed  for  the  hero,  Frank  was  saying  monstrous  things  to 
me  under  his  breath,  but  my  heavy  character  make-up,  wig,  beard  and 
moustache,  concealed  my  giggles — I  trust.  I  was  delighted  with  a  criticism 
of  the  play  by  a  leading  critic,  my  first  good  notice :  "I  admire  Mr.  Knight's 
courage  in  affecting  so  much  crepe  hair,  but  unless  I  am  mistaken  he  has 
the  makings  of  an  actor." 

The  Gate  Theatre  Studio  was  flourishing  at  this  time,  and  Peter 
Godfrey,  a  young  man  with  ideas,  was  making  a  reputation  for  him- 
self as  a  man  of  genius  in  the  theatre.  On  that  tiny  stage  at  the  Gate  he 
produced  many  remarkable  plays  which,  either  because  the  censor  would 
not  allow  them,  or  because  they  were  rather  above  the  heads  of  the 
average  London  audience,  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere.  A  standard  salary 
of  £3  a  week  was  paid  to  all  actors  and  actresses  who  played  there,  whether 
they  were  stars  or  not,  but  we  did  not  mind,  for  the  Gate  was  a  wonderful 
"shop  window"  and  the  house  was  always  full. 

Many  ill-informed  people,  hoping  for  a  libidinous  thrill,  because  they 
knew  the  play  had  been  banned,  went  away  disappointed.  Such  plays 
as  Maya,  Revolt  in  a  Reformatory,  and  Reigen  caused  a  good  deal  of  heated 
discussion;  and  often  the  authorities,  keen  to  see  for  themselves,  had  to 
admit  that  there  was  something  far  deeper  in.  such  plays  than  mere 
licentiousness.  Peter  Godfrey  was  the  pioneer  of  the  small  theatre  move- 
ment in  London,  and  for  his 'taste,  his  courage,  and  genius  for  picking 
plays  thousands  of  theatre-goers  are  in  his  debt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1928  he  produced  Fashion,  a  play  which  had  been 
popular  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  Victorian  revivals ;  as  usual,  it  was  exquisitely  produced  and  played 
almost  entirely  by  artists  who  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  then  un- 
known. Frances  and  I  acted  in  this  play  together,  and  standing  in  the 
narrow  wings,  dressed  in  our  ridiculous  Victorian  clothes,  we  whispered 
together  about  the  secret  arrangements  for  our  marriage,  while  the 
audience  roared  and  the  winter  rain  beat  down  outside. 

Walking  into  the  Arts  Theatre  Club,  having  had  a  depressing  ride  to 
London  in  a  grey  fog,  I  met  Reginald  Denham  on  the  stairs.  "Just  the 
man  I'm  looking  for,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  for  a  part  in  my  play." 
This  was  a  play  called  To  What  Red  Hell,  by  Percy  Robinson, 
and  was  a  spirited  plea  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  A 
young  actor  called  Frederick  Peiseley  played  the  leading  part,  and 
electrified  the  audience  on  the  first  night  by  the  hysterical  vigour  of 
his  performance.  I  was  vastly  flattered  by  a  criticism  from  James  Agate. 
The  theme  of  his  critique  had  been  the  demonstrative  as  against  the 
reposeful  form  of  acting  under  stress  of  emotion.  He  finished  up  by 
saying:  "But  the  performance  which  moved  me  most  was  that  of  Mr. 
Knight,  who  never  batted  an  eyelid  during  the  evening",  or  words  to 
that  effect ! 

Half-way  through  the  run  I  contracted  mumps  and  had  to  leave. 
Mumps  broke  out  among  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  cast  and 
simultaneously  at  the  Gate  Theatre,  and  among  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
From  the  black  looks  which  I  received  from  many  of  them  when  I 
returned,  I  realized  that  I  was  held  responsible. 

Sitting  propped  up  in  bed,  with  an  aching  throat  and  swollen  face, 
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I  made  the  final  plans  for  my  marriage,  which  I  was  determined  should 
take  place  early  in  the  New  Year.  The  old  family  doctor,  Dr.  Athelstane 
Nobbs,  came  to  see  me  and  feel  my  pulse.  He  looked  just  like  an  actor 
of  the  old  school,  with  his  domed  forehead,  large  Irving-like  nose  and 
long  face.  That  day  he  regarded  me  solemnly,  then  pronounced  in  an 
actor's  voice,  "And  so  Infant  Roscius"  (as  he  used  to  call  me)  "is  playing 
Stendhal  today  ?" — and  indeed  I  looked  like  him,  with  my  heavy  jaw  and 
narrow  forehead.  Dr.  Nobbs  was  an  excellent  musician  and  a  keen 
amateur  painter,  and  having  sung  and  mimed  through  half  the  score  of 
The  Mikado  by  way  of  amusing  me,  he  broke  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  top  note  as  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  Buxton  Knight's  drawings.  He 
and  my  father  fell  into  a  spirited  discussion  about  it,  and  my  mumps 
were  forgotten. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  stood  by  myself  in  the  cold  dining  room,  the 
rest  of  the  family  being  confined  to  bed  with  the  mumps  they  had 
caught  from  me.  I  had  not  yet  told  my  parents  of  my  decision  to 
marry,  and  this,  I  felt,  was  the  opportunity.  For  a  long  time  I  walked 
about  downstairs,  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  phrase  the  momen- 
tous announcement.  I  said  it  over  to  myself,  regarding  my  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  My  mind  was  made  up,  and  resolutely  I  banged  the  dining- 
room  door  and  stumped  up  the  dark  stairs.  I  marched  into  the  bedroom 
and  confronted  my  parents,  who  were  sitting  up  in  their  beds,  looking 
rather  pathetic  with  bandages  round  their  painful  swollen  faces.  Stutter- 
ing slightly,  I  told  them  of  my  decision,  and  realizing  that  if  I  stayed  to 
argue  the  day  might  be  lost,  I  walked  out.  Almost  immediately  I  was 
filled  with  remorse  for  having  taken  so  unfair  an  advantage  of 
them. 

But  the  banns  had  been  published  and  I  was  determined  to  go  through 
with  it.  We  were  married  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning  at  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields ;  some  dreadful  photographs  appeared  in  the  Press, 
and  that  evening  Frances  went  to  play  at  the  Gate  and  I  at  the  Children's 
Theatre  in  Endell  Street.  This  was  a  delightful  place,  which  was  organized 
and  run  by  Joan  Luxton,  where  we  acted  adaptations  of  fairy  stories 
and  folk-songs. 

We  helped  to  make  the  clothes  and  build  the  scenery  and  we  changed 
the  sets  and  our  costumes  simultaneously  during  the  show.  The  advantage 
of  playing  at  the  Children's  Theatre  was  that  if  you  happened  to  be 
playing  in  another  theatre  in  the  West  End  at  the  same  time  you  could 
just  get  to  Endell  Street  in  time  for  the  show  which  started  at  5.45.  The 
poor  children  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  lining  up  at 
the  front  of  the  house  with  their  threepences,  which  would  buy  them  a 
stall,  would  stare,  as  the  older  galleryites  did,  as  the  big  stars  emerged 
from  the  stage  door  of  Drury  Lane,  just  down  the  road.  A  harassed 
actor,  with  a  russet- coloured  face,  a  hat  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  and  a 
heavy  coat  covering  perhaps  some  period  clothes,  might  be  seen  tearing 
down  the  middle  of  the  cabbage-strewn  road,  just  in  time  to  make  his 
appearance  for  the  children  as  Dandini  or  Old  King  Cole.  This  little 
theatre  gave  many  actors  a  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do,  and 
many  who  made  almost  their  first  appearances  here  went  on  to  bigger 
things. 

Fashion,  except  for  a  few  minor  alterations,  was  taken  lock,  stock 
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and  barrel  from  the  Gate  and  put  on  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre.  I  shared 
a  dressing-room  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  with  Denis  Freeman,  who  left 
the  show  to  join  the  B.B.C.,  where  later  he  did  so  well.  In  those  days 
the  theatrical  world  was  passing  through  a  transitional  period,  and  we 
all  seemed  to  behave  very  stupidly,  drinking  too  much  and  thinking  not 
at  all. 

Marie  Dainton  played  a  leading  part  in  Fashion,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  hand  in  the  running  of  the  Kind  Dragon  Club.  This  club  had  its 
premises  hi  the  top  of  an  old  building  off  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  here, 
tucked  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  eating  eggs  and  bacon  after  the 
show  at  night,  we  felt  we  were  seeing  life  indeed!  There  was  a  lovely 
atmosphere,  nevertheless,  in  that  old  attic ;  it  had  once  been  Chippendale's 
workroom.  Later  it  was  taken  over  by  Motley,  who  made  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  rooms  of  its  kind  in  old  London,  strewn  with  designs  for 
the  theatre  and  brightly  coloured  period  costumes.  The  ptice  de  resistance 
of  those  evenings  at  the  Kind  Dragon  was  a  cabaret  turn,  and  Florence 
Desmond  and  Naunton  Wayne  were  presented  almost  as  new  discoveries ! 
Frances  and  I  would  walk  home  after  those  shows  to  our  fiat,  which 
was  far  too  expensive,  at  No.  n  Clarges  Street.  This  was  a  beautiful 
eighteenth-century-house,  with  a  broad  wooden  staircase;  we  occupied 
a  large  room  at  the  back,  with  a  smaller  one  leading  from  it,  which  had 
once  been  a  powder-closet,  but  now  was  turned  into  a  bathroom.  Lady 
Hamilton  had  once  lived  there,  and  in  that  house  I  had  an  eerie  ex- 
perience. Lying  in  bed  at  night  in  that  quiet  back  room  we  would 
listen  to  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  plane-trees  in  the  garden,  and  then 
would  come  the  sound,  quite  unmistakable,  of  someone  walking  through 
the  room-in  a  swishing  taffeta  dress.  And  sometimes  we  would  hear  the 
soft  sound  as  of  a  woman  brushing  her  long  hair.  One  night,  returning 
late,  I  was  confronted  by  a  strange  and  shapeless  luminous  form  on  the 
stairs.  We  could  never  explain  these  phenomena;  but  we  were  very 
happy  there  and  stayed  on  until  we  had  spent  all  our  money. 

Finding  myself  once  more  out  of  work,  I  was  forced  to  take  a  job 
playing  in  the  Studio  des  Theatres  des  Champs  Elysees.  I  did  not  save 
much  out  of  my  very  small  salary,  but  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  the  French  theatre.  So  I  left  Frances  behind,  trying  to  find  work 
in  London  on  her  own.  The  play  was  Maya,  by  Simon  Gantillon,  a  dapper 
Frenchman  with  a  suave  and  aristocratic  appearance.  The  whole  action 
takes  place  in  a  brothel  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Marseilles,  and  those  Americans 
and  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  knew  the  play  had  been 
banned  in  their  own  countries,  flocked  to  see  it.  It  was  a  most  impressive 
play  to  act  in,  many  of  the  scenes  being  deeply  moving  in  their  symbolism 
and  subtlety.  Wilette  Kershaw  played  the  name  part  and  gave  a  sensitive 
performance.  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman  then,  but  still  possessed 
remarkable  beauty.  She  was  famous  for  her  lovely  figure.  I  had  last 
seen  her,  many  years  before,  when  she  was  carried  naked,  on  a  great 
salver,  in  Decameron. 

The  Studio  was  one  of  a  group  of  theatres  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne 
belonging  to  Mme  Ganna  Walska.  They  were  all  built  in  one  great  block. 
I  found  that  it  was  possible  to  climb  through  on  to  the  rafters  immediately 
above  the  big  "theatre"  where  they  used  to  perform  opera.'$  I  had  my 
first  and  only  view  of  Melchior  singing  Siegfried,  lying  on 'my  stomach 
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in  thick  dust,  with  one  eye  pressed  close  against  a  crack  in  the  great 
domed  roof. 

I  got  to  know  Paris  well,  and  met  many  French  actors  and  actresses ; 
I  soon  realized  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  ways  of  the  French 
and  English  theatre.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  we  bathed  in  the  Seine 
or  poked  about  among  the  bookstalls  and  side-streets  of  Montmartre  and 
Montparnasse.  Wilette  Kershaw,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Maya, 
conceived  the  ambitious  idea  of  putting  on  a  dramatized  version  of  The 
Well  of  Loneliness,  by  Radclyffe  Hall,  who  lived  in  the  rue  Jacob.  The 
book  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  lively  comment  on  its  publication  in 
England,  and  Wilette  no  doubt  saw  the  commercial  possibilities  of  it. 
We  rehearsed  for  a  while,  then  the  idea  was  dropped,  and  we  idled  the 
summer  away  pleasantly  enough. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Rodin  Museum  with  Ivan  Brandt,  one 
of  the  English  actors  in  the  play,  and  showing  how  little  we  had  to  occupy 
our  minds,  argued  for  three  days  over  the  significance  of  Rodin's  statue 
"Le  Baiser".  Ivan  argued  that  its  conception  was  essentially  spiritual,  and 
I  didn't  think  it  was. 

A  young  man  who  only  a  couple  of  years  before  had  sat  as  a  clerk 
in  Chappell's,  the  music  publishers,  had  a  meteoric  rise  to  stardom  at  this 
time.  His  name  was  Maurice  Evans,  and  the  highly  successful  run  of 
Journey's  End  in  which  he  was  playing  was  now  over.  He  had  a  starring 
part  in  a  play  called  The  Man  I  Killed,  which  had  been  translated  from 
the  French  of  Maurice  Rostand.  In  this  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of  a  young 
German,  and  I  had  one  scene  in  the  last  act  with  Maurice  which  was 
supposed  to  have  shrivelled  the  audience  up  with  its  plain  speaking. 
He  was  the  Frenchman  who  had  come  to  Germany  to  find  the  parents  of 
a  German  boy  he  had  killed  in  France,  and  in  this  scene  Rostand  got  off 
his  chest  all  that  he  really  felt  about  war:  the  futility  and  tragedy  and 
utter  usdessness  of  it  all.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  scene  must 
have  represented  the  feelings  of  almost  everybody  who  had  suffered  as 
the  result  of  the  Great  War.  But  we  could  not  play  this  scene  together 
without  having  the  most  ghastly  fits  of  giggles.  Perhaps  if  we  had  thought 
a  little  more  deeply  about  what  we  were  saying  we  should  not  have  found 
it  as  funny  as  all  that ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  certain  actors  cannot 
confront  each  other  on  the  stage  without  being  seized  by  uncontrollable 
giggles  bordering  on  hysteria.  Strange,  but  true. 

Robert  Lorraine  played  the  German  father,  and  he  was  the  only  one 
of  us  who  was  happily  cast.  I  had  met  him  before,  and  played  small 
parts  in  his  production  of  Barbara's  Wedding  and  The  Father.  Robert 
Douglas  and  I,  as  the  two  boys  in  the  former  play,  looked  with  compassion 
on  him  as  the  doddering  old  gentleman,  but  in  the  final  scene  of  Strind- 
berg's  play  we  literally  shook  in  our  shoes!  Mumbling  and  grunting  to 
himself  before  that  terrific  last  entrance  of  his,  he  was  a  truly  fearful 
sight,  and  actors  and  stage-hands  alike  kept  well  in  the  shadows  of  the 
wings  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  with  that  great  axe  grasped  in  his 
hand!  But  I  found  him  a  most  interesting  and  delightful  companion. 
During  that  tour  we  used  to  play  golf  together,  and  although  neither  of 
us  shone  at  that  tiresome  game,  I  was  always  careful  not  to  win.  "How 
many,  Knight  ?"  he  would  ask  at  the  end  of  a  hole.  "Er — seven."  "What 
were  we,  Caddy?"  he  would  say,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply:  "I  was 
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six.  Splendid,  that's  my  hole."  Delighted  by  his  usual  "victory",  we 
would  adjourn  to  the  clubhouse  for  lunch  or  tea,  and  I  would  sit,  fas- 
cinated, as  he  told  me  of  his  interesting  experiences  in  the  early  days 
of  motoring  and  flying  in  this  country.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  fly  in  England. 

The  Man  I  Killed  never  came  to  London,  and  again  I  set  out  from  the 
flat  in  Manchester  Street  (a  cheaper  place  where  he  was  now  living)  to 
look  for  work,  with  only  a  few  pounds  to  my  name.  Things  weren't  going 
at  all  well  for  me,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  London 
managers  to  let  me  show  them  what  I  could  do.  I  had  a  very  moderate 
singing  voice  and  attended  all  sorts  of  auditions  at  Drury  Lane,  Daly's  and 
the  Gaiety  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  small  part  or  even  into  the  chorus. 
On  a  sticky  August  afternoon  I  walked  through  the  stage  door  of  the  Lon- 
don Pavilion  to  have  an  audition  for  a  show  which  Cochran  was  putting  on 
in  New  York.  I  had  spent  hours  learning  up  a  song  called  "Everybody 
Loves  my  Girl",  which  I  followed  up  with  a  showy  dance  displaying  my 
ability  for  jumping  high  in  the  air,  but  this  was  of  course  utterly  useless  in 
musical  comedy.  I  don't  suppose  anyone  who  has  ever  endured  the  sheer 
purgatory  of  waiting  in  the  wings  to  be  summoned  on  to  a  bare  stage  at 
such  an  audition  will  ever  forget  it!  "Nerves"  would  spread  like  an  in- 
fectious disease  through  the  tormented  souls  twiddling  their  music  in  their 
hands  or  limbering  up  against  a  chair.  By  the  time  my  turn  came  I  was 
usually  in  such  a  jellyfied  condition  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing, 
and  having  finished  the  light-hearted  lyric  "Everybody  Loves  my  Girl"  I 
broke  into  the  dance ;  but  half-way  through  I  dried  up  completely,  and  as 
I  descended  from  one  of  my  incongruous  leaps  found  I  had  no  idea  what 
followed.  "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Cochran,  but  I've  forgotten  what  comes  next." 

"Try  again,  but  be  quick  about  it,"  came  Frank  Collins'  dry  voice 
from  the  stalls,  and  amid  the  titters  of  those  waiting  their  turn  I  began 
again.  Again  I  dried  up  at  the  same  place,  and  this  time  the  voice  from 
the  stalls  was  merciless. 

"All  right,  thank  you  very  much,  we'll  let  you  know." 

"I  can  sing  something  else,  you  know." 
.  "Next,  please!"  rasped  the  voice. 

"I  can  sing  a  song  called  'Sigh  No  More,  Ladies',"  I  persisted. 

"Do  you  mind  clearing  off?"  roared  the  stage  manager,  as  a  girl  in  a 
picture  hat  sidled  on  to  try  her  luck.  Desperately  I  seized  my  hat  and, 
crumpling  the  miserable  bit  of  sheet  music  into  my  pocket,  fled  the 
theatre.  I  rushed  home,  changed  into  old  clothes,  and  trying  to  eliminate 
my  failure  from  my  mind,  I  ran  to  the  garage,  got  out  my  old  motor- 
cycle and  rode  wildly  towards  the  Sussex  Downs,  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  forget  the  theatre  and  its  incomparable  heartbreak  for  ever. 

I  became  very  depressed  by  my  seeming  inability  to  establish  myself 
on  the  West-End  stage,  when  many  young  contemporary  actors  were 
going  right  ahead  and  some  of  them  were  already  big  names.  Instead  of 
sticking  to  it,  and  presenting  myself  day  after  day  to  the  same  agents  and 
managers,  who  in  the  end  must  have  been  compelled  to  engage  me  in 
sheer  exasperation,  my  mind  began  to  drift  away  to  the  many  other 
things  in  which  I  was  interested.  I  went  and  stayed  with  my  Uncle 
Charles,  and  I  would  forget  the  theatre,  filming  herons  in  the  trees  down 
on  the  Thames  Estuary,  flying  the  hawks  on  the  broad  downs  of  Salisbury 
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Plain  or  climbing  up  a  rock  cliff  in  Cornwall  trying  to  get  some  young 
eyasses. 

I  went  to  stay  with  Vernon  Sewell  at  Bosham,  where  he  had  a  cabin 
cruiser  in  which  we  had  many  amusing  adventures.  Bosham  was  another 
of  those  places  which  seemed  to  satisfy  that  inexplicable  nostalgia  to 
which  I  had  been  subject  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  felt  I  had  seen  it  all 
before.  And  indeed,  while  I  was  still  at  school,  I  had  sailed  up  that 
winding  creek  and  looked  upon  Bosham  for  the  first  time,  but  even  then  I 
had  been  struck  by  the  "familiarity"  of  the  place.  I  was  completely  happy 
idling  in  those  quiet  waterways,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  small  bays  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  or  sailing  along  the  Sussex  coast.  We  watched  the  British 
team  "fly  over"  the  course  and  thereby  win  the  Schneider  Cup  outright, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  seaplane,  flown  by  Flight-Lieutenant 
Stainforth,  attained  the  fantastic  speed  of  nearly  380  miles  an  hour. 

I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  the  only  hope  for  a  successful  career  on 
the  stage  was  to  specialize  in  the  theatre  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
interests.  I  was  interested  in  far  too  many  other  things,  and  while  I  was 
wasting  time  trying  to  repair  a  motor-boat  engine,  watching  golden  eagles 
up  in  Scotland,  or  shivering  on  a  mud-bank  with  a  gun,  waiting  for  the 
dawn  flighting  of  duck  on  Yantlet  Creek,  others  were  diligently  working 
away  and  getting  a  foothold  in  the  West  End. 

But  having  frittered  away  precious  days  enjoying  myself  in  the 
country,  I  found  I  was  beginning  to  think  about  the  theatre  again,  and 
so  returned  to  London  with  renewed  vigour,  determined  to  electrify  those 
agents  who  seemed  to  be  so  unimpressed  by  me  before.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Frances  had  secured  a  good  job  in  a  play  called  Nine 
Till  Six,  by  Philip  and  Aimee  Stewart.  This  was  an  interesting  experiment 
in  play- writing,  and  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  one.  The  cast  was 
composed  entirely  of  women,  and  the  play  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Cochran.  The  action  took  place  in  an  expensive  dress  shop  and  there 
were  plenty  of  scenes  where  the  young  ladies  popped  on  and  off  the  stage 
and  in  and  out  of  changing  cubicles  in  scanty  undergarments.  Apart 
from  this  commercial  aspect,  the  play  had  real  quality,  and  Louise 
Hampton's  performance  as  the  lady  who  controlled  all  these  flighty 
young  things  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  be  seen  in  London  at  that 
time. 

There  was  a  male  stage  manager,  however,  who,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  called  in  on  many  occasions  to  separate  a  couple  of  charming  young 
actresses  tearing  at  each  other  tooth  and  nail.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
always  felt  that  he  came  in  for  more  than  his  share  of  female  affection, 
sitting  there  in  the  prompt  corner,  with  very  little  else  to  do  but  ring  the 
curtain  up  and  down.  The  male  stage  manager's  place  was  very  soon 
usurped  by  yet  another  of  Mrs.  Cochran  s  Young  Ladies.  There  were 
many  romances  during  the  long  run,  and  the  cast  were  continually 
having  to  delve  into  their  poor  purses  for  wedding  presents.  It  was 
during  this  play  that  Lawrence  Olivier  married  Jill  Esmond,  who  played 
one  of  the  mannequins,  a  part  she  took  over  from  Kay  Hammond, 
whose  bizarre  and  delightful  personality  first  attracted  attention  in 
this  play. 

I  began  to  see  that  the  reason  I  wasn't  making  more  of  a  mark  was 
that  i  was  not  distinguished  in  any  way.  I  was  not  sufficiently  different 
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from  the  ordinary  run  of  actors  to  attract  attention.  What  could  I  do 
to  make  people  think  that  here  at  last  was  a  young  man  with  ideas,  a 
new  actor  with  something  to  sell  ? 

And  then  I  had  a  brainwave.  I  determined  to  have  some  really  im- 
pressive photographs  taken  of  myself,  for  Press  and  publicity  purposes. 
I  called  for  a  Press  photographer  whom  I  knew,  and  together  we  drove 
into  the  country.  I  simply  told  him  that  I  wished  to  have  some  pictures 
taken  in  a  country  setting,  and  I  knew  just  what  they  should  be.  It  was 
no  good  knowing  all  about  the  ancient  sport  of  hawking  and  not  taking 
advantage  of  it ;  and  how  better  to  attract  the  eye  of  dull-witted  theatrical 
managers  than  by  a  stunning  photo  of  myself  as  a  falconer?  My  uncle 
was  away  in  America  on  a  lecture  tour,  so  I  borrowed  a  very  good-looking 
goshawk  which  had  been  sent  over  from  Dusseldorf,  and  which  he  now 
kept  in  the  mews  at  his  place  down  in  Kent.  Just  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  be  holding  a 
greyhound  straining  at  the  leash.  Unfortunately,  the  noble  animal  which 
I  had  hoped  to  secure  for  the  picture  had,  I  found,  since  died,  and  so  I 
was  reduced  to  purloining  a  rather  sad-looking  spaniel  from  an  aunt. 
After  spending  the  whole  day  finding  a  "skyline"  and  waiting  for  some 
really  decorative  cumulus  clouds  as  a  background,  the  pictures  were 
taken.  I  waited  anxiously  for  the  photographer  to  send  round  the  proofs. 
I  worked  out  in  my  mind  the  kind  of  caption  we  might  have  beneath  the 
picture:  "Young  actor  at  his  favourite  hobby,  the  ancient  sport  of  fal- 
conry. On  his  fist  he  carries  his  trained  goshawk,  Thunderbolt,  and 
straining  at  the  leash,  his  hunting  dog,  Ajax"  ! 

In  after  years,  whenever  I  felt  sad  or  depressed,  I  used  to  take  out 
those  photographs  and  look  at  them,  and  I  really  believe  that  if  I  was 
waiting  for  the  electric  chair  I  should  be  compelled  to  laugh.  I  have 
dined  out  on  these  pictures  on  many  occasions,  and  some  of  my  friends 
have  made  me  promise  to  bequeath  these  masterpieces  to  them  when  I 
die.  They  were  of  a  beautiful  photographic  quality,  a  grand,  "over- 
corrected"  sky,  and  there  I  stood,  defiant,  with  open  shirt  and  sleeves 
rolled  up,  a  broad,  mediaeval  belt,  complete  with  knife  and  ancient 
hawking  bag.  On  my  left  fist  sat  Thunderbolt,  gazing  with  piercing  eyes 
in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  far  into  the  blue.  We  looked  superb. 
Full  of  dramatic  intensity,  the  keen-eyed  huntsman  whom  nothing 
escapes !  But  as  one  looked  further  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  along  the 
bursting  sinews  of  my  forearm,  the  leash  taut  and  strained,  one  saw  at 
the  end  of  it,  not  the  eager  hunting-hound,  its  muscles  knotted  like  whip- 
cord with  pent-up  energy,  but  an  old,  old  spaniel,  sitting  with  bent 
back,  comfortably  in  the  grass,  and  gazing  straight  into  the  lens  of 
the  camera  with  sad  dull  eyes,  "purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree 
gum"! 

These  pictures,  of  course,  far  from  being  impressive,  only  succeeded 
in  making  those  who  saw  them  roar  with  laughter,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  perhaps  they  did  me  some  good. 

Like  almost  all  other  contemporary  young  men,  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  the  very  early  days,  when  2LO  was 
broadcasting  from  the  old  studios  at  Savoy  Hill,  "l  had  listened  far  into 
the  night,  with  earphones  clamped  to  my  head,  to  those  magical  broad- 
casts by  the  Savoy  Orpheans.  But  radio  was  still  something  of  a  mystery 
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to  us  all  even  in  the  early  igso's,  but,  what  was  more  important,  it  was 
opening  up  a  wonderful  new  field  for  acting.  Already  many  young  actors, 
who  had  been  quicker  than  the  rest  to  realize  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  the  new  medium,  had  been  able  to  ensconce  themselves  in  jobs  under 
the  banner  of  2LO  in  which  they  stood  a  reasonable  chance  of  sitting 
pretty  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Peter  Cresswell,  who  was  now  one  of 
the  new  producers,  and  to  whom  I  had  cunningly  shown  one  of  my  funny 
photographs,  gave  me  a  few  small  parts  in  some  special  Shakespearean 
broadcasts  for  schools  which  he  had  organized.  But  no  matter  how  much 
verve  and  fire  I  put  into  the  few  lines  which  were  entrusted  to  me,  I  was 
still  unable  to  persuade  the  people  who  mattered  at  Savoy  Hill  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  surprise  and  electrify  this  great  new  listening  world! 
I  realized  that  it  was  important  that  I  should  be  seen  about  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  building  and,  if  I  was  not  there  actually  in  the  capacity  of 
an  actor,  well  —  there  were  other  jobs.  Denis  Freeman,  whom  I  had 
known  in  Fashion,  was  now  in  charge  of  the  Effects  Department,  and 
taking  compassion  on  me,  engaged  me  to  help  him  in  "Effects"  for  a  special 
broadcast  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  which  looked  like  taxing  the  depart- 
ment's ingenuity  heavily.  We  had  great  fun,  locked  away  in  our  sub- 
terranean cell,  waiting  for  the  green  light,  conscientiously  dragging  chain 
over  a  piece  of  iron  to  represent  the  drawbridge  being  lifted,  or  dipping  a 
strip  of  wood  from  a  margarine  box  into  a  tank  of  water  to  give  the 
impression  of  the  lusty  hero  swimming  for  his  life  !  I  believe  it  was  during 
this  production  that  a  new  effect  was  discovered;  the  sound  of  an  engine 
dragging  a  heavy  train  out  of  a  domed  station  could  be  marvellously 
suggested  by  jerking  a  roller-skate  back  and  forth  inside  a  large  iron  tank. 
Those  were  days  of  ingenuity  indeed. 

Taking  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the  building  one  day,  for  no  reason  at  all 
except  to  be  "seen  about",  I  found  myself  standing  next  to  Harry  Pepper, 
and  realizing  that  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  I  buttonholed 
him  then  and  there.  Harry  had  already  established  himself  as  a  first-class 
pianist  and  an  excellent  musician,  and  so  I  asked  him  whether  he  could 
do  anything  with  a  tune  that  I  had  written.  Forcing  my  way  into  his 
office,  I  hummed  the  tune  over  to  him  while  he,  with  a  resigned  expression 
on  his  face,  wrote  down  the  top  line  and  then  played  it  through  with  a 
suitable  base  and  frills,  and  I  thought  it  sounded  superb  ;  but  Harry  only 
shook  his  head  sadly.  I  knew  that  he  was  wrong,  of  course,  and  dull- 
witted  not  to  perceive  at  once  the  charm  of  my  composition,  but  I  decided 
that  of  all  the  people  at  Savoy  Hill,  Harry  was  the  one  who  recognized 
my  potentialities  and  therefore  was  to  be  cultivated. 

By  this  time  I  had  sold  my  old  motor-bike  and  acquired  a  minute 
Austin  7,  and  one  Saturday  evening,  after  one  of  my  brief  appearances 
on  the  air,  I  thought  I  would  finish  the  week  well,  and  grandly  offered  to 
give  Harry  a  lift  home. 

"Oh  well,  that's  very  nice  of  you."  Harry  hesitated.  "Have  you  got 
room  for  two?  Doris  lives  in  that  direction."  This  was  luck  indeed,  for 
Doris  was  none  other  than  Doris  Arnold,  who  was  obviously  another  of 
the  coming  people.  And  here  was  a  priceless  chance  of  killing  two  very 
important  birds  with  one  stone.  The  three  of  us  assembled  and  walked 
down  the  broad  steps  to  the  front  door,  chatting  easily. 

I  opened  the  door  for  them  and  we  walked  out  into  the  night.    It 
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was  pitch  black  and,  to  my  horror,  raining  cats  and  dogs.  The  side- 
lamps  of  the  car'  were  glowing  dully  through  the  heavy  rain,  and  as  we 
came  up  to  it  I  remembered  with  a  fearful  spasm  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
put  up  the  hood.  The  two  narrow  bucket  seats,  crammed  close  together, 
were  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  for  a  second  the  three  of  us  stood 
there,  gloomily  considering  the  prospect  of  driving  all  the  way  to  Wimble- 
don in  that ! 

"Do  you  mind  giving  me  a  hand  with  the  hood,  Harry,  old  boy?" 
I  said  cheerfully. 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Harry  after  a  pause.  Then  followed  a 
dreadful  tussle  with  that  complicated  iron  framework,  difficult  enough  to 
assemble  in  daylight,  and  with  a  forced  gaiety  Harry  struggled  with  the 
hood,  while  Doris,  scantily  clad,  shivered  in  the  darkness.  At  last  the 
operation  was  completed,  and  Doris,  sitting  on  Harry's  knee,  finally  con- 
trived to  wangle  her  long  and  shapely  form  under  the  leaking  hood  in  an 
almost  horizontal  position. 

"Now  we  shan't  be  long!"  I  sang  in  a  cod  operatic  voice,  trying 
valiantly  to  keep  up  their  flagging  spirits.  I  pressed  the  starter,  but  the 
poor  battery,  exhausted,  turned  the  engine  over  three  times  and  then 
petered  out.  I  pressed  it  again  and  there  was  nothing,  only  the  dull, 
yellow  glow  of  the  lamps  as  they  picked  up  the  silver  rain  drumming 
heavily  down. 

"Afraid  the  battery's  a  bit  down,  girls,"  I  said,  wishing  I  could  die. 
"Mind  giving  us  a  push  up  Savoy  Hill?  Then  we'll  let  her  run  down  to 
the  Embankment.  You'll  see,  she'll  start  like  a  bird."  And  then  I 
experienced  one  of  those  horrors  which  make  me  go  hot  even  now  to 
think  of.  These  two  charming  people,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  impress  with 
a  graceful  gesture,  spent  the  next  hour  pushing  that  infernal  car  back  to 
the  top  of  Savoy  Hill,  jumping  in,  drifting  to  the  bottom,  climbing  out, 
and,  sweating  and  cursing,  proceeding  to  toil  laboriously  to  the  top  again. 
The  journey  was  eventually  accomplished,  Harry  and  Doris,  shivering 
and  chattering  in  misery,  drenched  to  the  skin  and  furiously  angry. 
I  don't  think  I  offered  to  give  them  a  lift  to  Wimbledon  again,  and  Harry 
certainly  never  offered  to  listen  to  any  more  of  my  tunes ! 

Having  tried  almost  every  subterfuge  to  break  into  British  pictures, 
I  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  a  very  small  part  in  a  film  called  The  Blue 
Peter.  Late  on  a  Saturday  morning,  when  I  had  almost  decided  to  go 
home  and  forget  about  work  for  a  little,  I  walked  into  a  film  agent's 
office  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  which  was  run  by  Hilda  Bayley,  who  had 
been  a  famous  actress.  The  office  was  deserted,  but  suddenly  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Bayley  herself  appeared. 

"Oh,  come  in!"  she  said,  smiling.  I  walked  into  her  private  room, 
and  was  introduced  to  a  large  man  slumped  in  a  chair. 

"Know  anything  about  radio?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  lord,  yes,"  I  replied,  in  fact  knowing  nothing. 

"Well,  what's  the  morse  for  'H'  ?"  he  shot  at  me. 

"Dot — Dash — Dot,"  I  said  without  hesitation.  In  point  of  fact  this 
was  completely  wrong,  but  I  said  it  so  quickly  that  I  don't  think  he  heard 
it  quite  clearly,  and  in  any  case  probably  didn't  know  himself. 

"All  right.  Report  at  Tilbury  docks  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday. 
Oh,  and  by  the  way,"  he  called,  as  I  left  the  office  feeling  like  a  million 
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dollars,  "we'll  probably  shoot  you  sitting  at  a  ship's  transmitting  set,  so 
it  will  be  just  as  well  to  know  about  that,  too." 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  perfectly  all  right,"  I  called  back. 

Seized  with  sudden  fear,  I  rushed  home  and  dug  out  all  my  brother's 
old  books  on  wireless  telegraphy.  I  sat  up  all  night  cramming  the  Morse 
Code  and  the  rudiments  of  the  layout  of  a  ship's  radio  set  into  my  head. 
All  the  way  down  to  Tilbury  I  spelt  out  to  myself  in  Morse  the  lettering 
of  the  posters  lining  the  railway.  At  last  I  found  the  ship  on  which  the 
film  was  being  shot,  and  changed  into  my  radio-operator's  uniform. 
Very  much  to  my  relief,  I  found  I  was  not  required  even  to  look  at  a 
wireless  set,  and  simply  had  to  walk  out  of  my  cabin  and  hand  a  radio 
message  to  Matheson  Lang.  It  was  a  charming,  intimate  little  scene,  and 
Maurice  Elvey,  who  directed,  was  delightful.  Some  months  later,  the 
great  day  arrived  when  The  Blue  Peter  was  showing  in  a  cinema  in  Putney. 
Of  course  the  whole  family  and  the  servants  turned  out  to  see  "Mr. 
Esmond"  in  his  first  picture.  Breathless  we  waited  as  the  picture  trailed 
on  and  then,  suddenly,  almost  at  the  end,  Matheson  Lang  could  be  seen 
at  the  far  end  of  the  promenade  deck  and  then,  with  quick,  rat-like 
movements,  a  little  figure  darted  out  of  the  door  and  handed  something 
to  the  star.  There  was  a  jumbled,  indefinite  movement  in  the  shadow  of 
the  black-and-white  photography,  and  in  a  flash  the  scene  was  over.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

— Julius  Caesar. 

AFTER  MANY  MONTHS  OF  TRYING,  I  SECURED  MY  FIRST  PART  IN  A  TALKING 

film  with  a  firm  named '  'Patrick  K .  Heale  Productions' ' .  This  picture  was 
called  Romany  Love,  and  I  had  the  leading  part,  which  was  that  of  a 
swaggering  gypsy,  who  never  stopped  singing  songs,  written  by  Patrick 
K.  Heale.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  very  good  film,  and  it  was  made  at  the 
old  studios  at  Worton  Hall.  The  method  of  making  talking  films  at 
this  studio  was  so  primitive  that  I  believe  the  sound  was  actually  recorded 
on  a  disc.  The  final  sequence  of  the  film  included  a  spirited  rough  house 
in  a  tavern,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  me  to 
demonstrate  my  acrobatic  ability.  And  so,  after  much  trouble,  the 
camera  was  finally  set  up  so  that  the  spectacular,  and  by  then  rather 
familiar,  stunt  of  swinging  on  the  chandelier  and  landing  on  the  balcony 
might  be  filmed  to  full  effect.  During  the  second  "take",  however,  I 
broke  my  ankle,  and  had  to  finish  the  picture  on  crutches ! 

77  Park  Lane  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  the  more  important 
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British  talking  pictures  to  be  made,  and  Albert  de  Courville  was  engaged 
to  direct  it.  I  had  worked  with  him  before  in  The  Man  I  Killed,  and  he 
engaged  me  to  play  a  rather  neurotic  young  man.  I  was  always  being 
cast  for  this  kind  of  part,  which  was  inclined  to  annoy  me,  as  I  fancied 
myself  as  rather  a  tough.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  company  had 
almost  refused  to  engage  me  because  I  had  asked  for  only  £5  a  day.  They 
felt  I  just  couldn't  be  any  good  at  that  price! 

Michael  Powell  was  an  assistant  director  and  even  in  those  early  days 
one  felt  that  he  would  go  far.  He  looked  exactly  as  I  have  always 
imagined  Shakespeare,  for  he  was  the  spit  of  the  Martin  Droeshout  portrait. 
Vernon  Sewell  was  another  who  was  beginning  to  make  a  mark  for  himself. 
He  gave  the  studio  a  taste  of  his  inventive  genius,  evolving  artificial 
cobwebs  for  an  attic  scene  by  spraying  rubber  solution  through  an  electric 
hair-dryer.  Denis  Neilson  Terry  played  the  lead  in  this  film.  Secretly 
I  was  rather  jealous  of  his  tall,  slim  figure,  for  he  had  once  been  cast  for 
a  part  I  would  have  given  my  eyes  to  play.  I  had  been  playing  Art  and 
Mrs.  Bottle  by  Benn  Levy,  who  had  impressed  London  theatre-goers, 
and  some  of  the  critics,  too,  by  his  plain  speaking.  Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle 
was  a  play  dealing  with  art  and  the  habits  of  certain  artists,  and 
Benn  took  the  opportunity  of  making  some  pungent  observations 
on  the  affectations  and  chi-chi  surrounding  the  bogus  Bloomsbury 
school.  Irene  Vanbrugh,  who  made  a  charming  come-back  in  this  play, 
was  a  refreshing  foil  to  Robert  Lorraine  and  Betty  Stockfeld,  who 
were  painters,  living  in  a  gummy  web  of  free  love  and  self-importance! 
Towards  the  end  of  the  run,  Benn  wrote  a  play  called  The  Devil,  in  which 
the  name-part  was  a  sinister  and  saturnine  character.  At  one  time  Benn 
considered  giving  me  this  part,  but  one  night  he  came  to  see  me  in  my 
subterranean  dressing-room  at  the  Royalty.  He  sat  wearily  on  the 
tattered  couch,  from  which  the  springs  trailed  mournfully  on  the  floor. 

"It's  no  good,  Esmond,"  he  said  with  a  sad  expression  on  his  whim- 
sical face,  "you  just  aren't  the  right  shape.  I'm  going  to  give  it  to 
Denis."  What  a  pertinent  observation  that,  for  how  often  has  one  seen 
actors  on  the  stage  who  are — just  the  wrong  shape  for  a  part.  The 
physical  side  is  of  paramount  importance. 


In  the  autumn  of  1119  the  White  Ship  foundered  during  a  great  sea 
in  the  English  Channel.  The  story  goes  that  Rah  ere,  a  jester  at  the 
court  of  Henry  I,  and  a  butcher  were  the  only  two  survivors.  In  thanks- 
giving for  his  escape,  Rahere  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
from  the  north  coast  of  France  to  Rome,  where,  having  received  the 
Pope's  blessing,  he  returned  to  England,  no  longer  a  ribald  jester  but  a 
sober,  thoughtful  man  with  high  ideals.  He  founded  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  built  the  great  church  in  Smithfield. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  John  Wyse  produced,  in  what  remains  of  that 
old  church,  a  play  written  round  the  life  of  Rahere.  I  had  been  with  John 
at  the  Old  Vic,  and,  coming  as  he  did  straight  from  the  Academy,  he  had 
shown  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  best  romant  ic  propositions  of  our 
time.  He  was  the  "right  shape". 

The  church  was  illuminated  entirely  by  candles  and  concealed  lamps. 

E 
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The  audience  assembled  quietly  in  the  dark  church  and  waited  for  the 
play  to  begin.  Suddenly  they  became  aware  of  a  small  clear  voice,  sing- 
ing far  away.  And  then,  from  the  shadows  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  far 
beyond,  a  little,  fair-haired  chorister  appeared,  dressed  in  simple  twelfth- 
century  clothes.  As  he  strolled,  a  tiny  solitary  figure,  through  the  great 
Norman  arches  and  into  the  soft  light  before  the  altar,  he  sang  our  oldest 
song,  "Sumer  is  icumen  in".  It  was  a  lovely  opening  to  the  play,  which 
succeeded  completely  because  of  its  utter  simplicity. 

Tom  Heslewood,  a  wonderful  character,  who  in  his  early  days  had 
been  a  designer  for  Irving,  played  Henry  I.  Tom  was  unmistakably  one 
of  the  old  school,  and  as  we  waited  in  the  cold  stone  passages  for  our  cue 
he  would  keep  us  all  entranced  with  superb  stories  about  the  "Old  Man". 
It  is  strange  how  all  actors  of  that  period  seemed  to  have  evolved  such  a 
very  definite  type:  the  thin,  lanky  figure  with  long  nose  and  lantern  jaw. 
Tom  looked  magnificent  in  his  Henry  I  robes,  which,  he  told  us,  Irving  had 
worn  in  such-and-such  a  production.  One  damp  evening  he  sneezed, 
having  a  severe  and  running  cold. 

"Damn,  I've  left  my  handkerchief  in  the  dressing-room,"  he  said, 
and  automatically  thrust  his  hand  deep  into  one  of  the  pockets  concealed 
in  the  robes.  "By  Jove,  here  is  one!"  and  he  produced  it,  flattened  out 
like  a  biscuit  after  many  years  packed  away  in  the  shop  which  Tom  had 
once  kept  in  Maiden  Lane.  He  shook  it  out  and  peered  at  a  name,  faintly 
marked  in  a  corner.  "Good  lord,  one  of  the  Old  Man's!"  he  remarked 
casually,  and  with  a  loud  blast,  which  echoed  through  the  vaults,  proceeded 
to  blow  his  nose. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  anyone  having  an  honest  desire  in  his  heart 
and  praying  for  it  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  will  have  it  fulfilled. 
Most  of  the  actors  and  actresses  taking  part  in  Rahere,  being  as  poor  as 
the  proverbial  church  mice,  but  secretly  desiring  more  remunerative 
employment,  made  full  use  of  the  opportunity  and  prayed. 

I  sat  in  the  Lady  Chapel  by  myself  late  one  night  as  the  winter  rain 
tapped  upon  the  old  windows,  and  it  made  me  think  of  the  two  out-of- 
work  actors  who,  having  drowned  their  depression  in  too  much  alcohol, 
had  gone  one  evening  to  pray  for  work  and  forgiveness  in  the  little  church 
opposite  the  stage  door  of  the  London  Pavilion.  Kneeling  in  the  back  pew, 
they  muttered  their  prayers,  but  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  made  one  of  them 
look  round.  "I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  go,  gentlemen,"  whispered 
the  verger.  "This  is  a  service  for  fallen  women." 

The  winter  fogs  lifted  and  cleared  away,  the  damp  afternoons  length- 
ened into  long  warm  evenings  and  it  was  summer  again.  But  I  had  no 
work  and,  as  usual,  I  fied  to  the  country.  My  uncle  was  making  a  film 
about  the  rarer  British  birds  and  animals.  He  was  trying  to  get  some  pic- 
tures of  fox  cubs  and  so  we  spent  many  days  in  a  hide  waiting  and  watching 
for  them.  And  there,  in  a  quiet,  deep  bluebell  wood,  far  away  from  the 
outside  world,  I  forgot  my  worries.  Although  I  have  never  been  keen  on 
fishing  I  think  I  understand  what  must  be  one  of  its  great  charms,  that  of 
idling  beside  a  quiet  English  stream  and  drinking  in  the  inestimable  com- 
fort that  is  to  be  derived  from  being  alone  in  country  places.  I  felt  a 
great  contentment  in  that  bluebell  wood,  where  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  chinking  of  a  chiff-chaff  in  the  beech  trees  overhead  or  the  plaintive 
squeech  of  a  greenfinch  in  the  valley.  Anyone  who  has  ever  waited  in 
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the  hope  of  seeing  a  fox  knows  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  watch,  dead 
still,  for  hours  on  end,  and  even  then  you  may  not  be  lucky.  The  vixen 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  truly  uncanny  instinct  for  knowing  when  her 
earth  is  under  observation,  and  this  she  is  apparently  able  to  convey  to 
the  cubs,  who,  although  obviously  still  in  residence,  will  stay  below  ground 
for  days  without  coming  up  for  air. 

And  so  we  waited  for  days  during  that  May  and  we  saw  nothing  except 
the  patches  of  sunlight  dancing  over  the  silent  "earth".  We  were  tired  of 
waiting  and  decided  to  pack  up  and  go  home,  but,  as  we  made  the  first 
move  to  dismantle  the  camera,  they  pranced  out  as  large  as  life,  and  we 
finally  got  a  few  feet  of  film !  When  we  arrived  back  at  the  cottage  late 
that  night,  I  found  a  telephone  message  from  Peter  Godfrey  saying  that 
he  was  putting  on  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome  and  would  I  play  the  Young 
Syrian  ?  Elated  by  this  happy  finish  to  the  day's  shooting,  and  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  an  enormous  tankard  of  Old  Westerham  ale,  I 
wired  back:  Can  a  duck  swim? 

I  had  seen  quite  a  lot  of  Peter  in  the  early  part  of  that  summer. 
Having  tired  of  the  Gate  Theatre,  he  had  taken  up  outboard  motor-boat 
racing,  and  on  several  occasions  I  went  with  him  up  to  the  Welsh  Harp, 
Hendon,  with  his  racing-boat,  the  Blue  Peter.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  with  him  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  came  to  know  him  well. 
He  had  a  boyish  enthusiasm  for  any  new  interest.  At  one  time  he  became 
completely  engrossed  in  stage  wizardry — the  kind  of  entertainment  for 
which  the  Maskelynes  became  famous.  He  worked  hard  at  this  and 
became  as  expert  as  the  Maskelyne  brothers  themselves.  Screaming  round 
the  Welsh  Harp,  crouched  for'ard  to  keep  the  bows  down,  I  looked  back 
and  Peter  would  be  shouting  and  laughing  with  excitement,  looking 
positively  demoniacal,  with  his  large  black  eyes  and  pointed  beard. 

Peter,  having  other  interests,  did  not  turn  up  to  many  rehearsals  of 
Salome,  but  in  the  few  he  did  attend  he  contrived  to  infuse  into  the  play 
a  strange,  savage  beauty.  John  Armstrong  designed  a  simple  but  effective 
set  and  some  naughty  clothes.  There  were  plenty  of  slightly  clad  bodies 
dotted  about  the  stage  which,  I  think,  helped  to  create  the  necessary 
exotic  atmosphere.  The  costumes,  or  lack  of  them,  caused  a  good  deal 
of  comment,  and  Margaret  Rawlings'  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils",  cun- 
ningly arranged  behind  seven  sets  of  runner  curtains,  was,  even  for  the 
Gate,  just  about  as  near  the  bone  as  it  was  possible  to  get !  But  revealed 
at  last,  with  her  beautiful  milk-white  body  and  with  scarlet  flowers  woven 
into  her  raven  black  hair,  she  was  truly  a  lovely  sight.  Quite  early  in  the 
play  the  Young  Syrian,  jealous  of  the  amorous  looks  Salome  is  giving 
John  the  Baptist,  kills  himself  and,  having  fallen  dead  on  the  stage, 
the  play  demands  that  he  must  stay  there.  The  acting  space  at  the  Gate 
was  small  and  so,  in  my  death  agonies,  I  staggered  to  the  prompt-side  and 
fell  half  on  and  half  off  stage,  and  while  a  court  page,  who  had  evidently 
been  taking  a  lively  interest,  made  impassioned  speeches  to  the  Young 
Syrian's  defunct  legs,  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  my  live  half 
used  to  smoke  a  cigarette  offstage  and  talk  to  Cecil  Godfrey,  the  stage 
manager ! 

Most  of  the  artists  playing  in  that  production  were  unknown  to 
the  general  public  at  the  time,  but  almost  everybody  connected 
with  it  achieved  some  measure  of  success  afterwards.  From  that 
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moment  Margaret  Rawlings  sailed  ahead  into  the  starry  firmament; 
so  too  did  Flora  Robson,  Robert  Speaight,  John  Clements  and  Norman 
Shelley,  Hedley  Briggs  and  Rodney  Millington.  Bumps  Greenbaum 
supplied  and  devised  the  music.  Years  later  Margaret  received  a  cable 
from  a  young  theatre  manager  in  New  York.  He  offered  her  a  star  part 
in  Parnell,  in  America.  She  accepted  the  offer  and  made  a  great  hit  in  it, 
and  later  brought  the  play  to  London,  where,  after  a  long  fight  with  the 
Censor's  office,  she  had  the  play  produced  and  repeated  her  New  York 
success.  That  young  man,  now  a  theatre  manager,  had  walked  on  in 
Salome,  and  on  one  occasion  Margaret  had  given  him  some  helpful  advice 
and  he  hadn't  forgotten  it — which  only  goes  to  show  that  it  always  pays 
to  be  kind  to  the  small  fry ! 

During  the  last  week  of  the  Yellow  Sands  tour,  the  girls'  dresser,  a 
dark-skinned,  gypsy-looking  woman,  told  my  fortune.  Among  other 
things  which,  strangely  enough,  seem  to  have  come  true,  she  told  me  that 
Friday  would  always  be  my  lucky  day.  And  so,  on  a  Friday  afternoon  in 
July,  walking  up  Charing  Cross  Road  past  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
I  stopped  and  looked  at  the  Irving  statue,  which  always  depressed  and 
at  the  same  time  encouraged  me;  for,  I  thought,  why  should  I  not  achieve 
success  when  Irving  himself  had  had  such  a  poor  start  in  life!  I  turned 
away  and  walked  on  up  towards  Leicester  Square  station.  I  had  decided 
to  go  home.  The  great  glass  doors  of  the  old  Alhambra  were  padlocked, 
and  inside  it  looked  dusty,  and  odd  pieces  of  paper  lay  about.  The 
theatre  had  been  closed  for  the  summer  season,  but  over  the  front  of  the 
house  were  pasted  the  notices  of  a  great  new  musical  play  which  was  to 
be  presented  there. 

It  was  to  be  called  Waltzes  from  Vienna,  and  Hassard  Short  was  the 
producer.  He  had  returned  to  this  country  after  many  years,  with  a 
wonderful  New  York  reputation,  and  there  had  been  much  publicity 
about  the  new  features  and  effects  which  were  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  The  names  of  the  cast  were  already  boldly  announced, 
and,  realizing  that  there  could  be  nothing  left,  I  walked  on  with  a  sigh. 
On  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  musty  Underground  I  met  an  old  actor 
who  had  been  in  Rahere  with  me,  who  told  me  he  had  been  .engaged  as 
an  understudy  by  Hassard  Short  that  afternoon. 

"Where  did  you  see  him,  Robert?"  I  asked. 

"They're  holding  an  audition  for  the  chorus  and  understudies  at  the 
Cambridge,  dear  boy."  No  time  like  the  present,  I  thought  to  myself, 
and  hurried  off  to  that  theatre.  As  I  drew  near,  however,  my  heart  began 
to  sink,  and  I  almost  decided  to  go  home — and  then  I  remembered  that  it 
was  Friday,  and  one  never  knew ! 

I  swept  past  the  stage  doorkeeper. 

"  'Ere,  you!    Got  an  appointment?"  he  called. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  shouted  back,  "got  a  message  for  the  stage 
manager."  And  I  dashed  up  the  stairs  and  on  to  the  stage.  It  was  quite 
clear  of  scenery,  and  it  looked  vast,  with  a  solitary  girl  singing  her  heart 
out  to  the  great  men  lounging  in  the  stalls.  It  was  getting  on  for  tea- 
time,  and  I  could  hear  the  banging  of  the  seats,  as  if  already  those  rich 
and  great  ones  had  decided  to  go.  Only  a  few  girls  remained  waiting 
in  the  wings,  making  final  adjustments  to  their  hair,  holding  the 
inevitable  sheet  of  music,  and  wishing  they  were  far  away.  I  heard  a 
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tired  voice  from  the  stalls  droning  out,  "All  right,  anyone  else?"  as  a  red- 
faced  stage  manager  walked  menacingly  towards  me. 

"You  got  an  appointment?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  came  along  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  g-going."  I  always  stammered  when  I  was  nervous,  and  I 
cursed  myself. 

"Know  perfectly  well,  no  use  coming  here  without  an  appointment," 
and  seizing  me  roughly  he  proceeded  to  give  me  the  "bum's  rush"  towards 
the  door  whence  I  had  come.  Another  girl  was  singing  "Down  in  the 
Forest  Something  Stirred",  and  suddenly  a  voice  rudely  interrupted. 

"Oh,  wait  a  minute  there,  Mr.  Culver,  who  is  that?"  My  uncere- 
monious expulsion  was  halted,  and  Mr.  Culver,  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  strong  spring  door,  replied: 

"Do  you  mean  this  one,  Mr.  Short?"  How  very  different  his  voice 
sounded  now. 

"Yeah.  Bring  him  down  here,  let's  have  a  look  at  him."  And  so  we 
bumped  back,  through  the  spring  door,  and  I  was  marched  down  to  the 
footlights,  and  stood  there,  feeling  ridiculous,  and  nervously  fiddling 
with  my  oil-stained  hat.  It  seemed  as  if  I  stood  there  for  an  hour,  while 
muttered  conversations  went  on  somewhere  in  the  stalls.  I  couldn't  see 
their  faces  over  the  strong  footlights. 

"Say — er — can  you  sing?"  came  a  gentle  voice  out  of  the  dark. 

"Well,  yes,  a  bit,"  I  laughed  self-consciously. 

"Got  anything  with  you?" 

"Well,  no,  but  I  can  sing  'Sigh  No  More,  Ladies', "  I  replied.  There 
was  a  sound  of  muffled  laughter  from  the  front  and  someone  said:  "Aw, 
hell!" 

"Why — er — go  ahead!"  said  the  voice.  I  walked  over  to  the  pianist, 
who,  worn  out  after  a  long  day  in  the  theatre,  sat  dejectedly  at  an  ancient 
upright  piano  with  a  cigarette  stuck  to  his  lower  lip.  I  hummed  the  tune 
over  to  him,  while  the  poor  girl  who  had  been  so  cruelly  interrupted 
glared  at  me.  After  a  few  moments  of  vamping  the  pianist  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"All  right,  let's  have  a  crack  at  it,"  and  I  plunged  into  "Sigh  No  More, 
Ladies".  But  it  was  no  good.  The  pianist,  making  a  noble  effort,  only 
succeeded  in  turning  the  Elizabethan  tune  into  fox-trot  tempo,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  line  "One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore",  the  voice 
interrupted  me. 

"Say,  Mr.— er " 

"Knight,"  I  supplied. 

"Well,  Mr.  Knight,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  tried  something  that 
our  pianist  knows.  Why  not  come  to  the  Alhambra  tomorrow  morning, 
and  bring  something  along?" 

I  went,  and  was  engaged  to  play  a  small  part  and  understudy  Denis 
Noble  at  the  enormous  salary  of  £15  a  week.  Six  days  before  we  pro- 
duced, the  actor  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  leading  part  of  Johann 
Strauss,  Junior,  fell  out,  and  Bobbie  Short  rang  me  up  and  told  me  that 
he  wanted  me  to  play  it.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  good  luck,  for  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  best  parts  ever  written  for  a  young  man.  I 
had  learnt  the  part  without  telling  anyone  except  Stanley  Bell,  the  stage 
manager,  who  had  put  me  up  to  it ;  but  I  worked  so  hard  at  the  songs  that 
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I  got  a  bad  attack  of  laryngitis  and  for  a  nightmare  two  days  thought  I 
should  be  unable  to  play.  However,  it  miraculously  cleared  up,  and  I 
got  my  first  real  chance  in  London.  During  the  first  part  of  the  run  I 
only  played  the  matinees,  for  we  played  twice  daily,  and  the  part  was 
considered  too  heavy  for  Robert  Halliday,  a  star  from  New  York,  to  give 
two  performances  a  day.  The  management  had  generously  increased  my 
salary  to  £40  a  week,  and  at  last  I  was. able  to  have  some  of  the  things 
which  for  years  I  had  craved. 

Thai  was  my  introduction  to  Hassard  Short.  He  was  taking  a  big 
chance,  but  it  was  typical  of  him.  He  just  happened  to  see  someone  who 
looked  more  or  less  the  "right  shape"  and  without  hesitation  decided  to 
take  a  chance.  There  was  something  really  great  about  him,  and  strolling 
up  and  down  the  centre  aisle,  wearing  his  inevitable  felt  hat,  he  produced 
the  play,  quietly  and  easily.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  and 
achieved  his  results  without  ever  raising  his  voice.  He  had  the  stage 
levelled  and  a  "revolve"  put  in.  He  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  a  colour  medium  for  stage  lighting  called  "surprise  pink"  and 
plenty  of  other  innovations  and  revolutionary  ideas,  which  made  many 
of  the  old  retainers  of  the  theatre  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror.  In 
the  final  scene  forty  or  fifty  musicians  were  raised  from  the  orchestra 
pit  and  joined  to  a  second  orchestra  on  the  stage,  the  whole  then  being 
drawn  upstage  while  the  dancers  surged  on  to  the  strains  of  the 
"Blue  Danube"  as  it  was  played  for  the  first  time.  Picking  up  the 
baton  before  that  great  orchestra,  to  bring  in  the  fiddles  in  the  opening 
bars  of  the  "Blue  Danube",  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  I  have 
ever  had  to  do  as  an  actor.  It  happened  that  during  the  final  week  of 
rehearsal  John  Barbirolli  was  conducting  Die  Fledcrmaus  at  Golder's 
Green  and  I  got  in  every  night  in  time  to  watch  him  as  he  conducted  the 
"Blue  Danube".  With  Walford  Hyden's  help  I  contrived  to  learn  all 
the  "leads"  in  the  work,  and  in  the  end  flattered  myself  that  I  knew  it, 
and  that  the  orchestra  really  followed  my  beat.  But  musicians  can  be 
cantankerous,  and  sometimes  they  would  proceed  with  their  own  tempo — 
which  was  probably  the  right  one — and  ignore  my  beat  altogether,  where- 
upon I  would  shout  "Follow!"  in  a  fierce  voice!  Denis  Noble,  who'd  had 
much  experience  of  musicians,  put  me  up  to  this,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
see  the  effect  it  invariably  produced.  I  had  never  played  with  stars  before, 
so  I  kept  my  ears  and  eyes  open  and  learned  a  lot.  I  watched  and  saw 
how  C.  V.  France  played  a  strenuous  part  twice  daily  for  a  year  without 
tiring  himself,  simply  on  technique.  I  noticed  that  in  my  scenes  with 
Marie  Burke,  who  played  the  Countess,  she  never  really  faced  me  on  the 
stage,  but  was  always  turned  slightly  towards  the  audience,  and  during 
her  top  notes  she  was  quite  unashamedly  singing  straight  up  to  the  gallery. 
I  learned  from  Denis  how  to  sing  through  a  cold,  and  how  to  get  over  to 
the  audience  with  a  slight  gesture  or  little  cough:  "So  sorry,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but — ahem!  .  .  .  ahem! — lam  not  in  the  best  of  voice  tonight." 

I  also  learned  from  Alexandra  Danilova  the  meaning  of  hard  work. 
I  had  seen  her  dancing  often  with  the  Russian  Ballet  and  had  always 
been  enchanted  with  her  quaint  personality  and  brilliant  technique. 
Since  the  death  of  Diaghileff  the  Russian  Ballet  had  broken  up  and  now 
its  members  had  drifted  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  were  appearing  in 
stage  shows  or  cabaret,  in  Paris,  New  York  and  London.  "Danny", 
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as  she  was  affectionately  known,  was  the  premiere  danseu.se,  and  although 
she  had  strenuous  dances  twice  a  day,  she  used  to  arrive  at  the  theatre 
early  each  morning  and  practise  for  two  or  three  hours  by  herself.  But 
it  was  interesting  to  see  how  few  of  those  members  of  the  Russian  Ballet 
succeeded  when  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices  and  appeared  as  an 
individual  "act"  in  a  revue  or  musical  play.  Away  from  the  scented 
glamour  that  surrounded  them  in  the  old  days  of  the  Ballet,  they  lost 
much  of  their  colour,  and  on  a  stage  in  more  conventional  surroundings 
they  were  fish  out  of  water. 

No  fewer  than  five  girls,  and  it  may  have  been  more,  played  the  part 
of  Resi,  which  proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  most  experienced 
singers.  So  many  and  varied  different  girls  went  on  for  this  part  that  as 
the  actors  went  in  for  the  matinee  they  would  ask  the  stage  doorkeeper: 
"Who's  on  for  Resi  this  afternoon ?  The  fireman?"  Adrienne  Brune  was 
by  far  the  best  of  any  who  played  this  part,  but  suffering  acutely  from 
laryngitis,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  nervous  breakdown,  she  had  eventually 
to  take  a  rest,  and  Borghild  Bodom,  who  was  impressively  heralded  as 
"The  Norwegian  Nightingale",  came  over  to  take  her  place.  Borghild,  a 
charming,  golden-haired  girl,  electrified  everyone  by  her  first  performances, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  she,  too,  succumbed,  and  the  understudy  played 
once  more.  Two  wide-eyed  schoolgirls  were  frequent  visitors  to  the 
theatre,  Patricia  Burke  and  Gabrielle  Brune,  the  daughters  of  the  two 
leading  ladies.  Gabrielle  was  at  school  in  England,  while  Pat  had  her 
education  in  the  States  and  came  back  to  England  in  the  holidays. 
Although  only  schoolgirls,  we  were  impressed  by  their  widely  different 
personalities.  They  both  intended  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  we  used  to  say 
then  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  of  them  was  the  better  bet ! 

Waltzes  from  Vienna  ran  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  saved 
quite  a  lot  of  money  and  taken  my  success  completely  for  granted.  I 
was  able  to  buy  myself  some  rather  more  elegant  clothes  at  last,  to  replace 
the  battered  garments  in  which  I  had  been  wandering  about  London, 
stained  with  blood  from  hawking  exploits  in  the  country.  At  one  time  a 
small  society  of  friends  had  formed  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  about 
old  Knight's  clothes.  I  had  a  very  grand  dresser  at  the  Alhambra,  a  superb 
Dickensian  character,  always  immaculately  dressed.  At  one  time  he 
had  been  personal  valet  to  Donald  Calthrop,  and  as  he  rubbed  away  at 
my  scratched  shoes  he  would  tell  me  of  the  impressive  dimensions  of 
Calthrop's  wardrobe,  how  he  had  had  approximately  fifty  different  suits, 
with  hats,  shirts,  ties,  socks  and  shoes  to  match !  As  he  handed  me  my 
frayed  flannel  trousers  or  helped  me  on  with  my  overcoat,  one  arm  of  which 
was  secured  by  safety-pins,  he  turned  his  head  away  and  tried  to  conceal  a 
smile  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

It  is  very  strange  how  quickly  one  will  take  for  granted  a  sudden 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  even  though  one's  condition  may  have  been 
desperate  immediately  beforehand.  I  have  seen  actors  who,  seriously  con- 
templating suicide  one  moment,  have  had  a  sudden  success  thrust  upon 
them  and  almost  at  once  are  arguing  about  their  billing,  and  complaining 
of  the  cruel  injustice  of  not  being  given  the  star  dressing-room !  Hardship 
is  quickly  forgotten,  but  one  does  not  take  it  for  granted  so  readily  as 
success. 

London  heard  for  the  first  time  about  a  young  man  named  Norman 
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Marshall,  just  down  from  the  'Varsity.  He  had  already  run  a  season  of 
highbrow  plays  at  the  Festival  Theatre,  Cambridge,  and  Frances 
had  been  his  leading  lady.  These  plays  were  regarded  as  highbrow 
because  they  were  a  cut  above  the  average.  Many  of  the  old  stagers 
scoffed,  saying,  "What  can  this  young  man  know  of  the  theatre?" 
Nevertheless  he  was  already  getting  a  foothold  in  London,  and  Sir 
Oswald  Stoll  had  engaged  him  as  an  assistant  producer.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  would  play  Valentine  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  which  he 
was  producing  for  a  special  performance  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  I  jumped 
at  this  opportunity  of  getting  back  into  the  straight  theatre ;  for  character- 
istically I  was  already  beginning  to  tire  of  Waltzes  from  Vienna  and 
its  somewhat  ingenuous  dialogue.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  I  should 
sing  the  song  that  occurs  in  the  third  act,  and  quite  honestly,  seeing  that 
I  was  playing  lead  in  a  big  London  musical  success,  I  considered  that  it 
should  fall  to  me,  anyway!  I  had  got  into  bad  ways  during  nearly  a 
year's  run  in  a  musical,  and  found  difficulty  in  adapting  my  newly 
formed  technique  to  the  polished  acting  of  the  rest  of  the  Company. 
However,  Marshall  worked  hard  with  me,  and  "on  the  night"  I  think  I  gave 
a  tolerably  good  performance  until  the  third  act,  when  Scandal  says: 
"Pray  sing  the  first  song  in  the  last  new  play."  The  harpsichord  struck 
up  and,  full  of  confidence  in  my  recently  acquired  singing  voice,  I  went 
easily  into  the  song  "A  Nymph  and  a  Swain  to  Apollo  once  pray'd  ..." 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  a  sudden  paralysing  realization  surged 
through  me  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be.  I  found  to  my  horror  that  I 
was  singing  a  different  tune  from  that  which  the  accompanist  was  playing. 
I  struggled  manfully,  then  dried  up  completely,  la-la'ed  for  a  few  bars, 
and  glared  at  the  poor  girl  seated  at  the  harpsichord,  who,  with  frightened 
and  puzzled  eyes,  stared  back  at  me,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  explain  what  really  happened,  but  the  first  verse  ended  in 
sheer  chaos,  while  the  listeners  on  the  stage,  turning  to  one  another  with 
appropriate  Restoration  gestures,  adlib'd  "Charming,  charming — another 
verse,  come,  Valentine!"  and  so  on,  while  I,  trying  to  carry  it  off,  smiled 
in  a  sickly  manner  and  suddenly  had  a  glimpse  of  Frances,  who  was  play- 
ing Mrs.  Frail,  clutching  her  tummy  with  one  hand  and  the  other  raised 
to  her  mouth,  suggesting  utter  consternation.  As  the  accompanist  played 
the  lead  into  the  second  verse  my  expression  changed  from  that  of  a 
languorous  seventeenth-century  fop  to  the  determined  expression  of  a 
frightened  young  actor  of  1932 !  But  again,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
I  went  completely  off  the  rails,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  joined  the  listeners 
on  the  stage,  while  the  girl  at  the  harpsichord  finished  the  song  as  a  solo, 
and  my  friends  in  the  audience  looked  uneasily  at  one  another,  just  not 
understanding  what  it  was  all  about.  I  returned  to  the  Alhambra  the 
next  day,  humbled  and  chastened,  and  I  never  played  the  part  of  Johann 
Strauss  better  than  on  the  Monday  night  after  that  special  Sunday 
performance. 

In  the  autumn  after  the  finish  of  Waltzes  from  Vienna  Hassard  Short 
presented  a  musical  play  called  Wild  Violets,  at  Drury  Lane.  Within  a 
few  days  of  his  taking  over  the  theatre  he  had  the  whole  staff  running 
about  like  mad,  from  the  loftiest  flunkey  in  the  front  of  the  house  down 
to  the  meanest  member  of  the  stage  staff.  The  employees  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Lane,  and  they  in  turn  held  up  their 
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hands  in  horror  and  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  supplication  to  the 
ghosts  of  Garrick  and  Kean  to  prevent  the  radical  changes  Bobbie  Short 
quietly  insisted  upon.  He  had  installed  numerous  extra  lamps  and  "spots". 
He  had  every  piece  of  scenery  in  the  production  covered  with  plush,  which 
he  declared  took  the  lights  better — and,  indeed,  the  effect  was  superb. 
He  spent  hours  rehearsing  a  dance  in  which  the  seven  Albertina  Rasch 
girls,  clothed  in  voluminous  nightgowns,  were  followed  by  individual 
spots.  Bewildered  electricians,  cursing  and  blaspheming,  crouched 
behind  their  lamps  and  complained : 

"No  good,  Mr.  Short,  it  can't  be  done." 

"Sorry,  boys,  but  it's  got  to  be  done.  And  what  American  electricians 
can  do,  I  guess  you  boys  at  Drury  Lane  can  do,"  he  added  dryly. 

And  so  the  rehearsals  went  on :  scenes  and  costumes  were  scrapped  and 
redesigned,  and  one  huge  set  piece  had  to  be  dismantled  altogether  and 
rebuilt  before  it  satisfied  him.  He  refused  to  produce  the  play  until 
everything  down  to  the  smallest  detail  was  exactly  to  his  liking.  He 
brought  Charlotte  Greenwood  over  from  America  to  make  her  London 
debut  in  this  show.  Hers  was  a  delightful  and  unusual  personality,  and 
of  course  we  had  all  seen  her  in  pictures.  She  brought  with  her  a  huge 
Rolls-Royce  with  white  tyres,  with  which  she  made  a  great  impression, 
sweeping  through  the  West  End  and  among  the  fruit-laden  barrows  of 
Co  vent  Garden. 

John  Garrick,  an  Englishman,  also  came  over  from  America  to  play 
the  lead,  straight  from  his  recent  successes  in  films  and  musical  shows. 
He,  Fred  Conyngham  and  I  played  the  three  students  who  sang  and 
romped  all  through  the  play,  until  eventually  we  were  paired  off  with 
three  charming  schoolgirls.  Morton  Selten,  the  last  of  the  Edwardians, 
was  as  usual  the  darling  of  the  Company,  and  became  a  kind  of  father 
confessor  to  us  all.  Muriel  Angelus  and  Louis  Hayward,  after  years  of 
wandering  about  London  without  recognition,  were  given  a  chance  in  this 
play  and  they  both  subsequently  became  Hollywood  film  stars.  After 
three  brilliant  repetition  generates,  during  which  the  audience  had  stamped 
and  shouted  with  enthusiasm,  we  felt  certain  of  success;  but  almost  as 
soon  as  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  first  night  we  felt  a  hostile  atmosphere 
in  the  theatre,  and  instead  of  the  storms  of  applause  which  had  greeted 
us  at  the  dress  rehearsals  our  very  lukewarm  reception  took  us  completely 
off  our  guard  and  the  tempo  of  the  show  slackened. 

At  the  interval,  Bobbie  Short  appeared,  looking  haggard  and  pale. 
"You're  letting  them  get  you  down,"  he  said.  During  the  second  half  we 
tried  frantically  to  retrieve  what  we  had  lost  in  the  first  act,  but  probably 
only  succeeded  in  over-playing.  It  is  a  terrifying  sensation  when  a 
Company  realizes  the  play  is  flopping,  and  instinctively  everyone, 
instead  of  relaxing  and  playing  more  easily,  starts  over-acting  like 
mad  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  "lift  the  play".  I  remember  how  often 
that  used  to  happen  in  one's  rowing  days,  when  "Stroke",  realizing 
half-way  through  a  gruelling  race  that  the  crew  was  tired  and 
rattled  behind  him,  instead  of  settling  down  and  lengthening  out,  would 
begin  in  sheer  desperation  to  "pole  the  boat  along",  as  we  used  to  call  it. 
This  always  ended  in  disaster;  the  crew  would  go  to  pieces,  unable  to 
pick  up  the  pace,  suddenly  altered  and  out  of  rhythm.  Many  first  nights 
have  ended  in  disaster  for  the  same  reason.  Bobbie  Short  had  arranged 
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a  wonderful  party  for  the  whole  Company  at  the  Savoy,  but  it  was  a  sad 
affair,  and  we  were  all  filled  with  remorse  for  the  way  we  had  let  him  down. 

After  three  weeks  the  Company  took  a  substantial  cut  in  salary,  but 
even  in  spite  of  a  disappointing  start  the  play  ran  for  nine  months.  It 
was  a  charming  and  refreshing  production  and  Robert  Stolz's  score  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  ever  written  for  such  a  show.  I  think  it  would 
have  run  for  two  years  in  another  theatre. 

One  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  the  run,  a  young  man  with  a  pale 
face  and  staring  eyes  walked  into  the  dressing-room  that  I  shared  with 
Fred  Conyngham.  He  had  acted  with  Fred  in  Australia  and,  having 
come  over  to  this  country  on  spec.,  ingenuously  asked  what  the  chances 
were.  He  struck  me  at  once  as  an  unusual  personality,  and  he  made 
us  laugh  at  the  stories  he  told  against  himself.  Freddy  gave  him  the 
names  of  one  or  two  London  managers  whom  he  might  approach  with 
regard  to  getting  work,  and  looking  rather  forlorn  and  pathetic,  the  visitor 
left.  As  we  ran  downstairs  for  the  last  scene,  Freddy  said : '  'Amazing  chap, 
that.  I'm  willing  to  bet  you  that  within  three  months  he  will  have  estab- 
lished himself  over  here  in  some  way  or  another."  The  visitor's  name  was 
Robert  Helpmann,  and  in  three  months  he  was  well  in  with  the  Old  Vic 
Ballet  Company. 

Another  young  man  (from  Czechoslovakia)  had,  after  a  flying  start  in 
My  Sister  and  I,  already  firmly  established  himself  in  the  hearts  of  London 
theatre  fans.  His  name  was  Francis  Lederer,  and  I  rather  resented  his 
success,  feeling  that  in  some  way  he  had  usurped  my  place!  Edward 
Laurillard,  who  presented  this  first  show  that  Francis  played  in,  had  at 
one  time  more  or  less  promised  me  the  part.  He  gave  me  some  of  the 
songs  out  of  the  show  to  learn  up,  but  he  never  gave  me  the  audition! 
However,  I  played  with  Lederer  in  a  special  performance  of  Volpone,  and 
when  I  knew  him  better  liked  him  enormously.  At  the  end  of  this  Sunday 
night  show,  Francis,  looking  magnificent,  stripped  to  the  waist  in  his 
Eastern  clothes,  thought,  in  a  typical  fit  of  bonhomie,  that  he  would  make 
some  small  return  for  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  So  while  the  fans  in 
the  gallery  screamed  hysterically,  he  dragged  a  great  chest  of  prop  coins, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  play,  down  to  the  floats,  and  proceeded  to 
hurl  them,  as  if  distributing  largesse,  at  the  dignified  people  sitting  sedately 
in  the  stalls.  The  gesture  was  a  fiasco,  however,  for,  unable  to  dodge 
the  flying  coins,  many  people  suffered  direct  hits.  But  Francis, 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  damage  that  was  being  done,  persisted  with 
boyish  zest,  and  the  more  the  audience  protested,  the  more  he  laughed 
and  flung  the  coins.  Some  whom  he  had  won  over  that  night  by  his  good 
performance  left  furiously  angry,  vowing  that  they  would  never  enter 
a  theatre  again  "to  see  that  damned  foreigner" ! 

As  the  weather  got  warmer,  business  at  the  Lane  began  to  fall  off  and 
certain  publicity  stunts  were  resorted  to,  to  keep  the  wild  violets  bloom- 
ing! Charlotte,  by  virtue  of  her  captivating  charm,  had  gathered  about 
her  hundreds  of  adoring  fans  and,  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  retain  the 
favour  of  this  strangely  influential  sect,  would  invite  a  few  chosen  ones 
to  tea  in  her  dressing-room.  These  tea-parties  became  a  regular  feature, 
and  certain  members  of  the  Company  were  invited  also,  and  were 
expected  to  help  entertain  the  visitors.  But  so  strange  are  the  ways  of 
those  who  have  been  suddenly  made  to  realize  their  importance  that, 
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from  having  sat  quietly  at  those  early  tea-parties,  when  general  topics 
were  discussed,  the  visitors,  beginning  to  feel  really  at  home  in  a  star's 
dressing-room,  began  to  air  their  opinions  freely.  An  unsuspecting 
actress  might  find  herself  subjected  to  the  most  vitriolic  and  destructive 
criticism  of  her  performance  from  the  so-called  "fans"  whose  bitter  com- 
ments have  shattered  young  actors  and  actresses  on  many  a  first  night.  I 
do  not  think  that  people  outside  the  theatre  realize  the  fantastic  abuse  that 
stage  and  film  stars  have  to  endure  from  fans,  both  in  the  theatre  and  in 
their  private  lives.  From  my  dressing-room  over  the  stage  door  of  the  Lane" 
I  watched  one  of  the  actresses  leaving  the  theatre.  A  seething  mass  of 
sweating  humanity  swayed  to  and  fro;  one  or  two  members  of  the  mob 
called  out,  "Good  night,  Miss  So-and-so!"  and  she  replied  graciously  and 
tried  to  make  her  way  into  the  road.  And  then  a  squawking,  hysterical 
voice  screamed  out:  "Don't  think  any  of  our  applause  was  for  you, 
Vi'let!  We  was  shouting  for  Jack  and  Margaret,  not  you!" 

I  am  very  dubious  about  the  value  of  the  now  popular  contact  between 
actors  and  audience.  Autograph  hunters,  fan  clubs,  and  the  frequenting 
of  fashionable  restaurants  by  well-known  actors  and  actresses,  the  reve- 
lation of  technical  secrets  in  films  and  the  theatre  and  so  on  are  all  a 
mistaken  policy.  None  of  these  things  would  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
"good  old  days".  Actors  were  rarely  seen  outside  the  theatre;  they  had 
their  own  clubs  and  had  particular  haunts.  No  mystery  surrounds  the 
theatre  today;  even  schoolgirls  know  the  secret  of  "back  projection"  and 
how  colour  cartoons  are  made;  they  also  know  the  intimate  details  of 
the  private  lives  of  the  unfortunate  stars.  Perhaps  one  day  our  theatre 
will  find  "dignity  and  greatness  again". 

We  had  read  scraps  in  the  Press  from  time  to  time  about  a  film  called 
The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII  which  was  being  made  by  a  new  company, 
"London  Film  Productions".  One  day  my  uncle  was  approached  by 
this  firm,  who  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  produce  some  hawks  for  a 
falconry  sequence  which  they  were  including.  My  uncle  at  first  refused, 
since  in  these  days  it  is  no  light  matter  to  collect  such  an  array  of  hawks 
as  that  with  which  Henry  VIII  would  have  gone  hunting.  However,  at 
last,  after  great  difficulty,  we  managed  to  produce  three  perfect  falcons, 
two  tiercels,  two  merlins,  which  in  the  old  days  were  carried  by  the 
ladies,  and  a  couple  of  goshawks.  These  we  fitted  out  with  period  hoods, 
jesses,  bells  and  leashes,  and  had  a  proper  sixteenth-century  "cadge" 
built,  that  is,  a  frame  on  which  the  hawks  were  carried  by  the  cadger. 
However,  when  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  location  in  the  country  where  the 
sequence  was  to  be  shot,  we  found  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  engaged 
on  the  picture  knew  anything  about  falconry.  Alexander  Korda  was 
directing  the  picture.  There  were  some  ingenuous  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  hawks  ought  to  catch,  and  general  mystification  about  these 
strange  birds  with  "hats  on".  The  hunting  dogs  used  in  the  scene  were 
supposed  to  gaze  up  into  the  air  as  if  watching  the  falcon's  flight  intently 
and  critically.  Of  course,  there  was  no  way  to  make  dogs  behave  in  this 
unnatural  manner,  except  by  hoisting  a  stout  assistant  director  into 
a  tree,  so  that  he  could  dangle  a  piece  of  raw  beef  invitingly  above 
them.  The  falconry  sequence  meant  nothing  in  the  end,  which  was 
a  pity,  as  hawking  was  Henry  VIIFs  favourite  outdoor  sport.  It  was 
suggested  that  Holbein,  when  painting  her  portrait  for  the  delectation 
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of  his  royal  master,  should  have  an  affair  with  Anne  of  Cleves !  This  cer- 
tainly would  have  tested  the  credulity  of  the  audience.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  raise  the  question  of  the  latitude  which  should  be  allowed  if  one  is 
to  succeed  in  making  an  entertaining  historical  film.  It  is  obviously  bad 
to  play  down  to  public  taste  by  making  an  incident  in  history  which  has 
no  dramatic  value  into  an  heroic  sequence  on  a  conventional  cinema 
pattern,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  to  stick  religiously  to  the  truth  in 
telling  an  historical  story  might  result  in  a  film  as  dull  as  ditchwater. 
This  film,  however,  when  finished,  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  box-office 
success;  but  it  was  strangely  devoid  of  good  performances,  and  only 
one,  Miss  Merle  Oberon's — a  brief  but  telling  appearance  as  Anne  Boleyn 
— made  a  lasting  impression. 

Just  before  the  run  of  Wild  Violets  was  finished  I  was  cast  for  a 
part  in  The  Bermondsey  Kid,  a  boxing  film  which  was  being  made  at 
the  Warner  Brothers  Studios.  All  the  thugs  and  bruisers  from  the  East 
End  were  recruited  for  this  film,  and  although  I  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  boxing,  during  every  free  moment  I  was  hustled  into  dark  corners  and 
given  tips  on  the  best  way  to  knock  people  out !  The  top-liners  in  boxing, 
Len  Harvey,  Billy  Wells,  Gunner  Moore  and  Harry  Mason,  all  contri- 
buted, and  by  the  time  we  came  to  the  big  fight  sequence,  which  was 
thoughtfully  reserved  for  the  last  few  days'  shooting,  I  was  beginning  to 
fancy  my  weight.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  the  young  newspaper  boy, 
rising  from  the  gutter,  and  battling  through  many  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships, and  eventually — in  the  last  reel — smashing  his  way  to  victory  and 
the  heart  of  the  girl.  Harry  Mason,  who,  I  believe,  was  still  the  unbeaten 
middleweight  champion  of  England,  and  against  whom  I  had  my  last 
stupendous  battle,  was  told  to  "pull"  his  punches — that  is,  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  if  the  picture  were  to  reach  its  proper  conclusion 
he  must  fake  his  punches  a  little !  Harry,  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  agreed, 
but  when  we  came  to  shoot  the  scene  he  forgot  the  cameras,  and  hearing 
the  wild  yells  of  the  crowd  could  only  think  of  his  stainless  reputation 
as  a  boxing  champ  and  how  best  to  put  me  out.  Some  of  the  shots  in 
that  last  sequence  were  peculiarly  realistic,  for  he  did  in  fact  knock 
me  out  on  two  occasions,  and  my  knees  sagged  and  I  sprawled  on  the 
floor  in  the  best  possible  style.  I  arrived  at  the  theatre  to  dress  up  as  a 
sparkling  young  juvenile  with  my  eyes  half  closed,  with  swollen  lips 
and  a  bulbous  nose  spread  half  across  my  face. 

Warner  Brothers  put  me  under  contract  after  this.  Irving  Asher 
thought  he  had  found  a  British  James  Cagney,  and  much  publicity  ap- 
peared in  the  film  press,  with  headlines  such  as  "Where  are  cave  men  in 
films?"  "Asher  finds  real  tough  guy  at  last."  "Watch  out  for  British 
Cagney's  punch !"  and  many  other  such  alarming  captions.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  there  should  be  this  urgent  demand  for 
"tough  guys"  and  "cave  men"  when  nearly  all  the  heroes  in  history  have 
been  rather  chivalrous,  courteous  people.  Deep  down  I  was  a  little  de- 
pressed by  all  this,  for  now  I  rather  pictured  myself  as  a  more  aesthetic 
and  romantic  actor ! 

We  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  take  a  holiday  abroad,  so,  spending 
days  in  tuning  up  a  rather  impressive  sports  car  I  had  at  the  time,  we  made 
all  preparations  for  a  record  dash  to  the  South.  Our  bags  were  packed, 
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our  passports  were  vised,  and  we  started  off  down  the  Dover  road.  The 
car  was  running  superbly,  down  the  straight  road  through  Kent;  the 
sagging  fruit  trees  drooping  in  a  summer  haze  filled  the  air  with  a  pleasant 
scent.  We  flashed  over  the  ancient  bridge  at  Fordwich  and  on  towards 
the  coast.  I  remembered  the  last  time  I  had  seen  that  bridge;  it  was 
years  before  when,  as  a  member  of  a  School  Four,  I  rowed  in  a  race  against 
King's  School,  Canterbury.  They  had  a  boathouse  at  Fordwich.  We  had 
been  entertained  royally  at  lunch,  with  beer,  cold  meat  and  salad,  straw- 
berries and  cream,  and  during  the  meal  conspired  not  to  row  too  hard 
against  each  other!  We  got  changed  and  took  the  boats  down  to  the 
river,  but  found  that  the  water  was  so  low  that  there  just  wasn't  enough 
of  it  to  race  in,  even  rowing  one  behind  the  other  as  one  had  to  on  that 
river.  And  so  we  went  to  the  miller,  aroused  him  from  his  Saturday 
afternoon  nap  beneath  the  fruit  trees  and  persuaded  him  to  open  as  many 
sluices  as  would  supply  sufficient  water  for  our  race.  Cows  and  ducks 
were  driven  from  the  stream  where  they  were  cooling  themselves,  and 
at  last  we  rowed  our  race.  We  won  and  created  a  record. 

Having  completed  the  tedious  customs  formalities  at  Calais  I  started 
the  engine  and  with  a  satisfying  crackle  from  the  exhaust  we  set  off  for 
the  South  in  a  cloud  of  Castrol  "R".  We  pushed  down  the  windscreen, 
donned  helmets  and  goggles,  Continental  fashion,  and,  with  a  hearty 
"Now  we  shan't  be  long",  stepped  on  the  gas.  Almost  immediately  an 
ugly  thumping  began  in  the  engine,  and  to  my  dismay  I  realized  that  a 
main  bearing  was  beginning  to  run.  That  proved  to  be  the  case,  and 
instead  of  a  glorious  dash  to  the  South  of  France,  we  bumped  over  the 
cobbles  and  ambled  down  those  long  straight  roads  towards  Avignon, 
toiled  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  Provence,  never  daring  to  exceed  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour !  We  had  an  amusing  holiday,  however,  staying  in  a 
crazy  house  behind  Juan  les  Pins.  Those  holidays  and  the  whole  set-up  of 
the  "South  of  France"  of  those  days  seem  now  to  be  very  dated. 

We  came  dashing  back  at  a  moment's  notice  and  on  the  heights  above 
Grasse  stopped  to  look  back  towards  our  beloved  Cavaliere,  which  in  the 
flourishing  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  so  wisely  chosen  as  a 
resort  where  jaded  officers  could  recuperate  after  a  spell  among  the  blue 
Barbarians  in  bleak  Britannia.  With  only  a  few  hours  to  spare  we  raced 
through  the  battlefields  in  France,  through  Albert  and  Poperinghe  and 
other  little  villages,  the  names  of  which  one  would  never  forget.  The 
whole  district  was  completely  reconstructed  except  for  an  occasional 
crumbling  farmhouse  with  a  shell-hole  through  its  sides;  but  over  all  that 
vast  expanse  of  standing  corn  there  hung  a  brooding  sadness. 

I  returned  to  make  my  second  film  for  Warner  Brothers  and  this  time 
I  played  a  dashing  young  Italian  air  ace.  Irving  Asher  had  seen  a  great 
Italian  propaganda  film  which  had  been  shown  throughout  Italy  for  the 
glorification  of  the  Italian  Air  Force,  and  seeing  that  it  contained  some 
excellent  flying  sequences,  bought  the  rights,  and  we  made  an  English 
version  at  Teddington,  matching  up  Italian  fighters  and  bombers  with  de 
Havilland  and  Avro  trainers  at  Heston.  The  film  was  completed  as  usual 
in  ten  days  and  was  shown  to  the  Italian  Embassy  in  London.  Signer 
Grandi  expressed  his  approval,  saying  that  I  was  just  the  man  for  the 
part,  and  looked  exactly  like  an  Italian !  Mussolini  subsequently  bestowed 
an  honour  on  Asher  for  producing  this  very  English  version ! 
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I  considered  that  my  chance  had  come  at  last  in  British  pictures  when 
Alfred  Hitchcock  decided  to  make  a  film  of  Waltzes  from  Vienna  and  that 
I  should  play  my  original  part.  It  was  Hitchcock's  return  to  pictures, 
and  general  approval  was  expressed  that  this  brilliant  genius,  instead  of 
going  to  Hollywood  as  so  many  others  had  done,  was  staying  behind  to 
put  British  pictures  where  they  ought  to  be.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that 
he  should  have  chosen  Waltzes  from  Vienna  as  a  subject,  but  soon  found 
out  that  he  intended  to  treat  the  story  in  no  conventional  manner! 
Instead  of  the  romantic,  rather  serious  story  of  the  play,  he  turned  the 
whole  thing  into  a  light  comedy,  and  his  ideas  for  many  of  the  sequences 
were  extremely  funny — on  paper.  The  script  which  "Hitch"  prepared 
was  superb,  decorated  with  little  pencil  sketches  of  each  shot.  And  that 
is  where  his  genius  lies,  in  building  up  a  shooting  script  and  not  in  the 
actual  direction  of  a  film.  Although  we  laughed  and  entered  into  the  fun 
of  his  many  practical  jokes,  I  was  continually  on  the  qui  vive  for  some 
elaborate  legpull  at  my  expense,  which  automatically  produced  a  feeling 
of  nervousness,  and  I  soon  developed  a  hopeless  inferiority  complex 
under  his  direction. 

When  the  picture  was  only  half  finished  Hitch  had  tired  of  it  and  I 
think  had  begun  to  realize  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  after  an 
exhausting  day  in  a  stuffy  studio  in  which  an  enormous  crowd  of  extras 
were  assembled,  he  announced:  "I  hate  this  sort  of  stuff.  Melodrama  is 
the  only  thing  I  can  do."  However,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  during  the  film, 
and  even  the  most  serious  actor  had  to  laugh  when,  in  the  middle  of  a 
tense  scene,  Hitch  would  suddenly  shout:  "A  deplorable  exhibition! 
Cut  out  all  this  Elephant  and  Castle  stuff,  you  old  bag,  and  ACT!"  Jessie 
Matthews,  Fay  Compton  and  Frank  Vosper  were  all  subjected  to  such 
taunts,  but  although  it  was  amusing  at  the  time,  when  we  came  to  see 
our  performances  on  the  screen  they  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  disillusioning. 
The  film  didn't  come  off  and  had  a  bad  Press,  and  I  was  sadly  disappointed, 
for  not  only  did  I  give  a  poor  performance  in  the  film,  but  it  was  Hitch's 
only  flop. 

On  December  4th,  1933,  the  very  day  after  my  daughter  Rosalind 
was  born,  I  went  to  interview  an  extraordinary  character  called  Leighton 
K.  Brill  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  he  told  me  that  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  Oscar  Hammerstein  and  Jerome  Kern  were  putting  on  a  big  new 
musical  play  at  Drury  Lane ;  they  were  going  to  put  the  English  country- 
side on  the  stage  for  the  first  time !  Leighton  K.  Brill  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  great  American  iquipage  which  was  expected  shortly.  Knowing  that 
the  part  for  which  I  was  under  consideration  was  that  of  an  "English 
gypsy",  I  went  to  the  Savoy  suitably  attired  and,  I  think,  made  a  favour- 
able impression.  At  length  the  two  great  men  arrived  in  this  country; 
I  was  given  an  audition  and  engaged  for  the  part.  Being  anxious  to  find 
out  everything  possible  about  the  character  I  was  to  play,  I  went  to  see 
Jerome  Kern  on  several  occasions  in  his  suite  at  the  Savoy — most  im- 
portant American  theatrical  managers  and  impresarios  stay  at  the 
Savoy — and  invariably  I  would  arrive  when  the  maestro  was  half-way 
through  his  dinner,  and  at  once  he  would  fall  into  an  enthusiastic  disserta- 
tion about  his  score,  which  members  of  the  old  Drury  Lane  orchestra 
declare  to  this  day  to  be  the  finest  music  of  its  kind  they  ever  played. 

He  was  an  altogether  charming  personality,  with  his  bright  keen  eyes 
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and  finely  shaped  aquiline  nose.  Sitting  there  with  his  napkin  stuffed 
into  his  collar  French  fashion,  he  would  sing  a  tune  from  the  score,  beat- 
ing time  with  a  spoonful  of  green  figs  which  had  been  arrested  half-way 
to  his  mouth;  then,  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  song,  he  would  drop 
his  spoon,  stride  over  to  the  piano  and,  with  his  white  hair  vibrating  to 
the  rhythm,  crash  out  the  theme,  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Apart  from  his  musical  knowledge,  he  was  amazingly  well-informed 
about  this  country,  and  could  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  us  in  dis- 
cussing the  back  streets  of  London  or  Gaelic  music.  He  looked  a  little 
surprised,  however,  when  one  of  the  walkers-on  went  up  to  him  one  day 
during  rehearsals  and  said,  "Haven't  you  based  that  tune  of  yours  on 
this,  Mr.  Kern?"  and  proceeded  to  hum  an  old  Highland  tune  that  none 
of  us  knew.  Kern,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  admitted  his  theft. 

A  few  days  before  we  produced,  Hammerstein  called  up  from  the 
stalls  to  Kern,  who  was  playing  the  piano  on  the  stage: 

"Oh,  Jerry,  we  want  some  kind  of  a  number  for  Dicky  Dolman  and 
Adele  Dickson  here." 

"Sure!"  replied  Jerry,  and  left  the  theatre.  A  few  hours  later  he 
reappeared  with  a  sheet  of  manuscript  music  in  his  hand.  "What  about 
this,  Oscar?"  he  called,  and  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played  the  tune  of 
"I  won't  dance".  Although  this  number  was  put  over  charmingly  at 
Drury  Lane,  it  never  became  popular  until  it  was  reprise  later  in  an  Ameri- 
can film  called  Roberta.  The  first  act  went  well,  except  that  in  the 
interval  anxious  friends  came  round  to  say  that  it  had  all  sounded  very 
charming,  but  they  hadn't  been  able  to  see  very  much — it  was  all  played 
in  such  a  dim  light. 

But  the  second  act  went  better,  and  I  was  pleased  that  my  scenes  with 
Victoria  Hopper,  who  had  had  a  meteoric  rise  to  stardom,  seemed  to  go 
over  well.  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  wild  and  irresponsible  character  and 
in  the  last  act  returned  to  Victoria  Hopper,  whom  I  was  supposed  to 
have  "betrayed",  and  having  embraced  her  after  our  long  separation,  she 
pointed  significantly  towards  a  little  room  off-stage,  from  which  emanated 
an  infantile  squeaking — supplied  by  the  assistant  stage  manager.  This 
was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  the  play,  and  at  the  dress  rehearsal 
a  faithful  fan  of  mine  had  wept !  I  walked  off-stage  and,  allowing  a  suitable 
time  to  elapse,  during  which  I  was  presumed  to  have  looked  upon  my 
firstborn,  I  re-entered  with  a  sheepish  expression  on  my  face,  swinging  a 
child's  golliwog  in  my  down-stage  hand,  so  that  the  audience  could  see  it. 
There  was  no  question  whether  the  audience  saw  it,  for  they  fairly  lifted 
the  roof  with  derisive  laughter  and  catcalls,  and  for  the  first  time  I  got  the 
bird.  It  was  a  horrible  experience,  and  the  effect  of  that  great  and  cruel 
shout  of  derision  made  me  feel  much  as  I  imagine  a  gladiator  must  have 
felt  when  the  crowd  roared  their  disapproval  of  a  clumsy  sword-thrust ! 

There  was  literally  all  the  fun  of  the  fair  in  the  production :  a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  gaggle  of  geese,  a  real  motor-car,  transparencies — and,  in  the 
last  scene,  the  lifts  were  used  to  full  effect  to  reveal  almost  the  entire 
company  raised  into  view  in  Boulter's  Lock!  But  there  was  something 
lacking,  and  despite  many  brilliant  stage  effects  and  Jerry  Kern's  exquisite 
music,  the  show  was  a  flop.  Victoria  Hopper's  sudden  and  unexpected 
marriage  to  Basil  Dean  half-way  through  the  production  caused  a  good 
deal  of  excitement,  but  even  that  didn't  bring  them  in.  The  title  of  Three 
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Sisters  had  been  chosen  for  the  play,  and  many  people,  thinking  it  to  be 
Tchekhov,  stayed  away. 

Ever  since  I  had  been  under  contract  to  Warner  Brothers  First 
National  Pictures,  Irving  Asher  had  been  threatening  to  send  me  to 
Hollywood,  and  indeed  I  was  most  anxious  to  go  and  try  my  luck,  since 
most  other  contemporary  juveniles  had  given  it  a  trial.  But  I  think 
Asher  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  doubtful  about  my  chances  and  perhaps 
was  debating  in  his  own  mind  whether  Warner  Brothers  of  Hollywood — 
and  incidentally  Mr.  Cagney,  who  was  under  contract  to  them — would 
welcome  the  British  "Pretender". 

Few  parts  for  which  I  was  suitable  seemed  to  be  written  in  the  films 
they  made  at  Teddington,  and  so  I  drove  down  to  the  studios  and  grumbled 
and  pleaded  with  Asher  to  give  me  a  part  that  I  could  really  "tear  a  cat 
in",  and  I  made  such  a  nuisance  of  myself  that, I  think  in  sheer  desperation, 
he  'phoned  round  to  the  other  film  companies,  saying:  "For  goodness'  sake 
give  this  fellow  Knight  something  to  do  in  one  of  your  productions!" 

So  it  happened  that  I  found  myself  playing  in  a  spirited  film  with  Will 
Hay  called  Dandy  Dick.  This  was  one  of  British  International  Pictures' 
less  good  efforts,  and  gave  me  no  scope  for  acting,  except  trying  to  give 
the  impression  of  flying  an  open  aeroplane  which  was,  in  fact,  built  up 
in  the  studio.  But  it  did  give  me  the  opportunity  of  making  Will  Hay's 
acquaintance.  I  had  enjoyed  his  stage  act  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
music-hall,  and  expected  him  to  be  as  comic  offstage.  But  instead  I 
discovered  him  to  be  an  intellectual  and  sober-minded  man. 

Knowing  him  to  be  a  keen  amateur  astronomer,  I  asked  him  one  day 
between  shots : 

"Oh,  Will,  what  about  the  question  of  life  on  Mars?  I  mean,  is  there 
any  foundation  for  thinking  that  those  extraordinary  canal  things  which 
we  can  see  were  constructed  by  any  sort  of  creature  remotely  resembling 
a  human  being  ? "  He  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  after  mumbling  a  few  words 
of  some  theory  of  the  possibility  of  life  on  the  planet,  he  burst  out : 

"You  know,  astronomers  simply  aren't  concerned  or  interested  in 
whether  life  exists  on  a  planet  or  not.  Any  life,  whether  human,  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  simply  a  form  of  fungus !"  I  didn't  talk  to  him  about  the 
stars  any  more ! 

Depressed  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  films  in  which  it  seemed  my 
destiny  to  play,  I  dashed  up  to  Scotland  to  try  to  shake  off  my  blues. 
There  I  stayed  at  Dunderave  Castle,  a  beautiful  place,  where  Bruce 
Seton  and  I  were  the  guests  of  Jock  Weir,  the  son  of  Lord  Weir,  who  had 
done  so  much  finally  to  turn  the  tables  in  the  last  war. 

Bruce  and  Jock,  determined  that  I  should  not  disgrace  them  by  wearing 
long  trousers  in  the  Highlands,  decided  that  I  should  have  a  kilt.  So  we 
went  to  Alec  Maclntyre's  shop,  in  Inverary,  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  this 
direction.  We  stormed  into  the  shop  and  asked  him  if  he  had  got  one  to 
lend  us. 

"Och,  weel,  there's  one  here,  belongs  to  a  gentleman,  ye  can  hae." 

"Yes,  but  won't  the  gentleman  mind?" 

"Och,  noo.  It  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  maister  at  Eton  School, 
somewhere  doon  in  England — och,  noo,  he'll  no  mind!" 

So  I  put  on  the  kilt  and  we  roamed  the  Highlands,  climbed  the  crags 
and  did  a  little  gentle  poaching  here  and  there.  I  made  a  mental  note 
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of  many  of  the  mountain  passes  and  castles  that  we  saw  and  vowed  that 
one  day  I  would  make  a  film  with  a  background  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
as  they  really  are.  We  rowed  over  to  the  lonely  castle  standing  on  the 
island  in  Loch  Awe.  As  soon  as  we  stepped  on  to  the  rocky  shore  I  was 
conscious  of  an  eerie  sadness  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  island.  We 
went  up  to  the  great  wooden  gates  and  kicked  against  them;  a  dog  barked 
somewhere  within,  but  there  was  no  sound  on  that  island — only  the 
gentle  lapping  of  tiny  waves  on  the  black  stones,  and  the  sharp  cry  of  a 
jackdaw  in  the  turrets  high  overhead. 

Presently  there  was  a  shuffling  within  and  the  sound  of  rusty  iron 
bolts  being  withdrawn,  and  then,  creaking,  one  great  door  swung  open. 
A  hunched,  gap-toothed  old  woman  looked  up  at  us  with  suspicious  black 
eyes.  Two  brindled  dogs  with  bared  teeth  snarled  at  us,  the  hackles  on 
their  backs  standing  erect.  Then  her  expression  changed  into  what 
I  supposed  must  have  been  a  smile.  "Och,  Mester  Jock,  I'm  glad  to  see 
ye.  Come  awa  in." 

We  walked  into  the  courtyard  and  she  bolted  the  gate  behind  us. 
The  castle  was  in  ruins,  but  we  wandered  round  the  crumbling  battle- 
ments and  looked  out  over  the  silent  water  towards  the  Pass  of  Brander, 
almost  obscured  by  heavy  cloud.  There  was  an  appalling  stench  of  some- 
thing rotting  and,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  might  be,  we  interrogated  the 
old  woman  tactfully  as  we  took  our  leave.  "Och,  it's  naething,"  she 
croaked ;  "it's  what  the  dogs  are  eating."  And  there,  behind  her  decayed 
shelter,  which  in  olden  times  had  been  the  guardhouse,  lay  the  half- 
devoured  carcase  of  her  only  cow,  which  had  recently  died.  The  brindled 
dogs  were  tearing  the  flesh  off  its  putrefying  hindquarters. 

Rowing  towards  the  mainland  again,  I  looked  back  at  the  grim  castle 
with  its  gates  once  more  shut  against  the  outside  world.  As  we  neared 
the  shore  an  old  man  with  flowing  white  hair  and  beard,  grasping  a  great 
staff  in  his  hand,  stood  motionless  at  the  water's  edge.  "My  God,  he's 
wearing  a  Colquhoun  tartan,"  muttered  Bruce.  "He's  bound  to  say 
something  to  you,  so  just  say  'Beannachd  leidh',"  which  being  translated 
means:  "May  the  blessing  attend  you."  The  bows  of  the  boat  scraped 
along  the  gravel  and  I  jumped  out. 

The  old  man  fixed  me  with  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  muttered  some- 
thing in  Gaelic.  I  felt  quite  nervous,  and  then,  remembering  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  an  actor,  looked  him  straight  back  in  the  eyes  and  grandly 
said  my  piece:  "Beannachd  leidh!"  The  old  man  seized  my  hand  and 
bent  low  over  it,  and  I  walked  on  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  myself. 

We  organized  a  concert  in  a  magnificent  hall  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
estate.  It  was  the  first  show  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  Inverary,  and 
crofters  for  miles  around  turned  up,  some  representatives  of  certain 
old  and  haughty  clans  meeting  on  friendly  terms  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  The  concert  was  an  enormous  success.  Bruce  sang  Gaelic 
songs,  while  Jock  Weir  and  his  sister  played  the  piano  and  danced,  and 
I  sang  a  few  songs  from  shows  I  had  been  playing  in  recently  in  London. 
The  whole  thing  went  with  a  swing,  and  a  glorious  stimmung  was 
created,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  an  occasional  nip  from  a  flask  con- 
taining some  of  Lord  Weir's  superb  whisky. 

"When  the  concert  was  over  the  floor  was  cleared  for  dancing  and  we 
had  a  "Cailleadh",  which  is  a  musical  evening.  There  was  a  piano  and  an 
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accordion,  and  Bruce  and  his  elder  brother  Sandy  played  the  pipes.  It 
was  a  wild  and  hilarious  evening,  and  even  the  tattered  banners  hanging 
from  the  walls  seemed  to  dance  to  the  rhythm  of  long-forgotten  tunes.  I 
was  just  about  to  take  the  floor  with  a  delicious  Highland  lass  with  thick 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  when  I  felt  a  gentle  tug  at  my  elbow.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  little  man  with  glasses. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Knight — you  are  Mr.  Knight,  are  you  not?" 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  I  asked  hotly,  furious  at  missing  a  dance  with  this 
douce  wee  lassie  on  whom  I  had  had  my  eye  all  the  evening. 

"I'm  from  Glasgow,  and  I'm  very  interested  in  what  you  were  singing 
tonight.  D'you  mind  if  I  have  the  names  of  those  songs?"  Flattered 
that  a  member  of  the  Press  should  have  bothered  to  attend  a  concert  in 
this  remote  village,  I  gave  him  all  the  information  he  asked  for  and  a 
little  more  besides.  Thanking  me,  he  took  his  leave,  but  by  that  time  my 
partner  was  being  swept  off  her  feet  by  Alec  Maclntyre,  superb  in  High- 
land costume.  Some  days  later  we  received  a  rather  curt  letter  from  the 
Performing  Rights  Society,  demanding  royalties  for  the  songs  I  had  sung. 
Lord  Weir  had  to  foot  the  bill! 

Driving  back  to  London  to  start  rehearsals  for  Cochran's  new  revue, 
Streamline,  Bruce  said: 

"You  know,  it  was  damn'  funny  you  dreamed  about  the  piper  in  the 
green  tartan  last  night." 

"Oh,  really,  why?"  I  asked. 

And  then  he  told  me  the  story  of  how,  after  Jock  had  invited  me  up 
to  stay,  they  realized  that  the  only  spare  room  was  the  one  half-way  up 
the  winding  stair,  looking  over  the  garden.  I  don't  know  that  I  slept 
particularly  well  in  that  room,  although  the  four-poster  bed  was  extremely 
comfortable.  The  windows  were  arrow-slits  in  walls  three  foot  thick, 
and  there  were  deerskins  on  the  stone  floor.  Neil  Munro's  gruesome 
stories  of  the  fighting  which  had  taken  place  at  Dunderave  Castle  in  the 
old  days  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  causing  a  restless  night. 
Each  morning,  at  breakfast,  Lady  Weir  would  ask  me  how  I  had  slept. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman;  with  her  dark  hair,  fair  skin  and  compassionate 
eyes  she  looked  like  a  painting  by  Sargent,  sitting  there  in  her  high-backed 
chair,  as  the  sun  streaming  through  the  leaves  of  the  beech  trees  in  the 
garden  lighted  on  her  hair. 

The  morning  we  took  our  leave  for  London,  on  being  asked  the  same 
question,  I  said:  "I  had  the  most  amazingly  vivid  dream  last  night,  of 
a  piper  with  a  ragged  beard  and  wearing  a-green  tartan,  marching  round 
the  room." 

Lady  Weir  and  Jock  exchanged  glances,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
silence.  Then  the  door  opened  and  the  butler  brought  in  a  delicious- 
smelling  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  and  my  story  was  forgotten. 

But  now  the  wind  was  screaming  in  my  ears  and  the  speedometer 
needle  was  moving  gently  back  and  forth  on  the  eighty-miles-an-hour 
mark  as  Bruce,  settling  back  in  the  driving-seat,  proceeded  to  mop  up 
those  long  stretches  across  Bowes  Moor.  He  had  just  executed  a  gentle 
swerve  to  avoid  a  cyclist  who  had  wavered  into  the  road  and  I  shouted 
into  his  ear: 

"But  what  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"Lady  Weir  didn't  like  to  tell  you  that  you  were  sleeping  in  the 
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haunted  room,  and  that  the  ghost  is  supposed  to  be  a  bearded  piper  with 
a  green  tartan !"  he  yelled  back.  The  engine  was  fairly  screaming  now  as 
it  approached  its  peak  revs,  and  we  sped  on  towards  Carlisle  and  the  south. 

Rehearsals  for  Streamline  finished  in  London  amid  the  usual  last- 
minute  excitement  and  rush  of  final  dress  fittings,  alterations  to  the 
script,  and  here  and  there  a  change-over  of  casting.  Cochran  nearly 
always  took  his  shows  to  Manchester  for  a  preliminary  run,  for  there  he 
had  a  faithful  audience,  and  the  show  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  its  stride  before  being  brought  to  London.  The  evening 
before  the  first  night  we  were  called  for  a  dress  rehearsal  which,  having 
started  at  about  six  o'clock,  carried  us  on  until  well  after  breakfast  time 
the  next  day.  Cochran  had  very  wisely  engaged  Stephen  Thomas  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  the  sketches  and  other  numbers  where  a  more 
legitimate  form  of  acting  and  mime  was  required. 

There  was  one  scene  in  which  the  waltz  was  supposed  to  be  introduced 
into  a  staid  English  household,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Stephen  Thomas,  in  his  inimitable  style,  showed  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  chorus  how  to  register  horror,  disdain  and  ecstasy 
in  mime.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
chorus  reacted  to  this  unusual  "production".  They  were  quite  unused  to 
the  finicky  methods  of  a  straight  producer,  and  at  first  protested  that  they 
were  incapable  of  executing  the  somewhat  extravagant  antics  that  Stephen 
demanded  of  them;  but  he  persisted,  and  at  length  they  were  acting  better 
than  they  sang.  His  help  in  this  revue  was  invaluable,  for  apart  from 
his  ability  as  a  producer  of  acting,  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  general 
technicalities  of  the  stage,  and  was  an  excellent  musician  as  well.  Often 
he  would  stop  a  rehearsal  in  the  middle  of  a  big  choral  number,  saying: 
"Those  two  ladies — in  the  pink  and  blue  crinolines — you're  singing  a  B 
flat  there;  it  should  be  an  A."  But  the  acting,  often  so  neglected  in 
musical  shows,  can  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure, 
a  fact  which  was  proved  in  later  years  by  those  productions  of  opera  at 
Glyndebourne,  where  the  acting  was  as  good  as  the  singing,  and  made 
them  the  most  satisfying  productions  of  opera  recently  seen  in  this 
country. 

While  the  actors  yawned  and  looked  at  their  watches  in  the  wings  and 
in  their  dressing-rooms,  there  were  lengthy  and  hectic  conferences  in  the 
stalls  between  designers,  composers,  producers  and  the  great  C.  B.  him- 
self, as  to  whether  Tillie  Losch  should  wear  that  particular  costume  in 
such  and  such  a  scene,  what  sort  of  lighting  Florence  Desmond  should 
have  for  her  big  solo  number,  or  whether  the  beautiful  La  Jana  should 
be  allowed  to  expose  quite  so  much  of  her  lovely  figure. 

Eventually  the  company  was  dismissed,  and  I  repaired  to  the  Midland 
Hotel,  which  by  this  time  must  know  more  about  the  strange  ways  and 
means  of  actors  and  actresses  than  almost  any  other  hotel  in  the  British 
Isles.  Feeling  empty  and  wan  after  the  all-night  rehearsal,  I  repaired  to 
the  Turkish  baths  with  Edward  Underdown,  a  recent  discovery  of  Noel 
Coward's. 

Having  spent  what  remained  of  the  morning  and  most  of  the  after- 
noon in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  Turkish  bath,  we  arrived  at  the  theatre 
to  find  that  there  had  been  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  electricity 
supply,  and  being  Saturday  afternoon,  those  who  might  have  been  able  to 
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repair  the  damage  had  gone  home  for  the  week-end.  However,  by  a 
superhuman  effort,  and  by  pulling  many  influential  strings  to  which  C.  B. 
had  access,  the  show  went  on  and  had  a  usual  Cochran  first-night  recep- 
tion. I  think  we  played  to  capacity  during  that  three  weeks  in  Man- 
chester, although  certain  of  A.  P.  Herbert's  sketches  and  lyrics  became  a 
trifle  lost  in  the  Olympian  auditorium  of  the  Opera  House.  I  always  felt 
that  A.  P.  H.'s  sketches,  like  those  of  some  of  the  other  subtler  revue 
authors,  were  essentially  suited  to  a  more  intimate  theatre.  Often  an 
actor,  fearing  that  he  is  not  getting  over,  is  inclined  to  overstress  or 
distort  the  point  simply  by  straining  to  be  heard. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  staff  who  had  worked  with 
C.  B.  for  years:  Cissie  Sewell,  the  ballet  mistress,  who  worked  untiringly 
with  the  dancers;  Elsie  April,  who  sat  at  the  piano  all  day  during  re- 
hearsals and  coached  the  singers  with  indefatigable  patience  and  many  a 
well-timed  quip;  Tommy  Robinson,  an  excellent  stage  manager,  possessed 
of  a  superb  Cockney  wit ;  and  Frank  Collins,  his  general  manager.  Frank, 
having  been  born  and  bred  in  the  theatre,  and  well  steeped  in  the  ways 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  boss,  was  perhaps  C.  B.'s  most  valued  hench- 
man. After  a  first  night,  when  a  star's  dressing-room  was  jammed  to 
suffocation  with  admuing  friends,  and  when  such  typical  theatrical  phrases 
were  being  bandied  about  as  "Darling,  you  were  too  divine!"  "It  was  the 
most  heavenly  performance!"  "My  angel,  you  were  simply  superb!"  the 
door  would  open  and  Frank  would  be  there.  He  was  an  unusual  and 
fantastic  character,  and  not  a  little  frightening  some  tunes  :  a  tall, 
spare  man,  looking  rather  like  a  morose  old  raven  with  his  beaky  nose 
and  piercing  black  eyes.  There  would  be  a  silence  while,  with  a  glass  of 
whisky-and-soda  which  had  been  hurriedly  thrust  into  his  hand,  he  told 
the  stars,  no  matter  who  they  might  be,  exactly  what  he  thought  of  them. 
Frank  would  never  allow  any  star  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  he  or 
she  was  indispensable,  and  at  a  moment  when  prejudiced  friends  were 
saying,  "But,  my  dear,  I  can't  understand  why  you  haven't  got  the  star 
dressing-room,  the  show  would  be  nothing  without  you,"  Frank  would 
supply  the  necessary  damper  with,  "You  aren't  as  good  as  you  think  you 
are,  you  know.  In  fact  that  last  number  of  yours  tonight  was  dreadful 
— couldn't  hear  a  word  you  were  saying  at  the  back  of  the  circle." 

Such  snubs  are  good  for  actors  and  actresses  sometimes,  and  Frank 
always  knew  exactly  when  to  administer  them.  But  despite  his  cadaver- 
ous and  ghoulish  appearance,  he  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humour,  and 
often  long  after  the  curtain  was  down  and  the  fireman  was  beginning  to 
do  his  rounds,  the  lights  in  one  of  the  men's  dressing-rooms  would  still 
be  burning,  and  the  autograph  hunters  would  wait  in  vain  in  the  dark 
alley  below,  as  roars  of  laughter  floated  through  the  open  window.  With- 
in, Frank  would  be  telling  us  of  his  early  experiences  in  the  old  days  of 
melodrama  at  Drury  Lane.  In  one  of  the  productions,  I  think  it  was 
Ben  Hur,  he  was  dressed  as  a  Roman  charioteer,  and  walking  on  to  the 
stage  during  a  dress  rehearsal,  and  rather  fancying  the  figure  he  cut  in  his 
impressive  attire,  he  was  hailed  by  the  producer  in  the  stalls  : 

"Mr.  Collins,  you  must  do  something  about  your  legs.  Get  the 
wardrobe  mistress  to  give  you  a  pair  of  pads  or  something." 

And  Frank,  who  was  a  thin  man,  replied:  "I'm  wearing  three  pajirs  of 
pads  already!" 
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Frank  was  utterly  intolerant  of  "temperaments"  and  swelled  head 
in  the  theatre,  and  one  of  his  famous  setdowns  was  usually  quite 
enough.  Nevertheless,  his  extraordinary  ability  and  instinct  saved 
the  situation  on  many  occasions,  and  he  was  one  of  those  people  to 
whom,  if  one  had  a  theatre  of  one's  own,  one  would  pay  a  large  salary 
simply  for  the  support  of  his  unique  personality.  During  those  weeks  in 
Manchester  we  got  up  late,  wandered  about  the  town  looking  at  the 
sights,  rehearsed  an  occasional  new  number,  or  sat  late  over  lunch  in 
a  Dickensian  chop-house  where  we  got  the  best  steak  and  onions  I  have 
ever  tasted. 

I  was  lunching  there  one  day  with  Norah  Howard,  Frank  and  Stephen. 
We  had  been  discussing  the  excellent  quality  of  the  juicy  underdone 
steak  we  had  just  consumed,  and  from  that  the  conversation  had  turned 
to  matters  more  macabre.  Frank  had  supplied  us  with  some  gory  details 
of  the  "Brides  in  the  Bath"  case,  and  Stephen,  I  think,  had  capped 
that  with  a  gruesome  story  about  Gilles  de  Rais;  and  then  Norah  told  us 
a  tale  of  the  days  of  gangsters  and  racketeers. 

She  had  been  playing  in  a  show  in  New  York  and,  returning  home  late 
one  night,  found  herself  sitting  alone  in  an  underground  railway  carriage. 
There  were  few  people  about,  and  she  sat  in  a  comfortable  coma  by  her- 
self, lulled  by  the  roaring  of  the  train.  At  one  of  the  stations  the  doors 
opened  and  three  men  came  in.  The  doors  closed  behind  them  and 
they  slumped  down  in  the  three  seats  immediately  opposite  her. 
Sleepily  she  regarded  them.  She  could  see  that  the  man  in  the  middle 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intoxication,  for  he  swayed  and  flopped 
about,  his  head  hung  forward  on  his  chest,  while  his  two  companions — 
ugly  specimens — did  their  best  to  console  him.  Thinking  them  to  be  three 
friends  returning  from  a  hectic  party,  she  closed  her  eyes  again  and  sank 
once  more  into  meditation.  But  something  about  the  trio  puzzled  her,  and 
she  looked  again.  Still  they  sat  there  as  before.  But  now  the  man 
who  had  had  more  than  was  good  for  him  leant  heavily  to  one  side. 

The  train  stopped  again,  and  a  well-dressed  man  and  woman  got  in 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  Presently  she  was  conscious  that  the  man  who 
had  just  entered  the  carriage  and  who  was  sitting  on  her  right  was  trying 
to  press  something  into  her  hand.  Not  attempting  to  conceal  what  she 
was  doing,  she  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  hand,  and  suspecting  some 
funny  business,  regarded  him  indignantly.  But  something  in  the  man's 
expression  made  her  look  at  the  paper,  which  read:  "Get  out  with  us  at 
the  next  station.  I  think  these  are  rather  queer  customers."  Shortly 
afterwards  the  train  stopped,  and  with  the  man  and  woman  on  either 
side  of  her  she  stepped  out  and  the  train  moved  on  and  roared  away  into 
a  tunnel.  The  platform  was  empty  and  as  the  diri  of  the  train  subsided 
it  was  quiet  again;  she,  surprised  and  not  a  little  intrigued  by  the 
stranger's  peculiar  behaviour,  looked  at  him  with  raised  eyebrows.  "I 
am  sorry  if  I  frightened  you,  madam,"  the  man  said,  "but  I 
happen  to  be  a  doctor,  and  I  could  see  at  once  that  the  man  sitting 
opposite  you  was  dead."  It  was  an  impressive  story  and  I  sat  for  a 
moment  considering  its^  dramatic  possibilities.  And  then  Frank,  in  a 
sad  voice,  said:  "Why  didn't  he  pull  the  communication  cord?" 

It  was  in  the  French  restaurant  of  the  Midland  Hotel  that  I  first  met 
Tom  Campbell  Black.  He  had  come  up  to  Manchester  to  see  Florence 
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Desmond,  to  whom  he  was  just  about  to  become  engaged.  It  was  then 
that  he  told  us  he  was  competing  in  the  big  aerial  race  to  Australia, 
for  the  MacRobertson  Trophy.  He  was  a  vital  and  impulsive  character, 
and  he  impressed  one  immediately  with  his  enthusiastic  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  his  keen  penetrating  eyes. 

The  race  had  been  fixed  to  start  from  Mildenhall  Aerodrome,  and 
on  a  Friday  night  I  changed  quickly  and  left  the  Palace  Theatre, 
where  Streamline  had  firmly  established  itself  as  a  London  success. 
I  drove  the  car  out  of  the  garage  and  through  the  quiet  streets  of  Soho, 
along  the  cobbles  and  tramlines  of  Finsbury  Park,  and  finally  out  on  to 
the  clear  Newmarket  road.  I  had  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  big 
crowd  to  see  the  start  of  the  race,  and  was  determined  to  get  there  in  time 
to  secure  a  good  vantage-point. 

The  stars  were  out  and  the  car  seemed  to  be  fairly  flying  along,  as  if 
invigorated  with  the  sweet-smelling  air.  A  mile  in  front  the  white  light 
from  the  headlamps  played  steadily  on  the  telegraph  poles  as  they  merged 
into  the  darkness  towards  the  North.  I  was  filled  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment as  I  urged  the  car  faster  and  faster  down  the  straight  deserted  roads. 
Now  and  again  there  would  be  a  flash  of  bronze  or  yellow  in  the  hedgerows 
as  the  side  lamps  picked  up  leaves  turning  to  autumn  shades.  Sometimes 
a  hare,  loping  across  the  road  three  hundred  yards  ahead,  would  stop, 
stare  into  the  dazzling  light  as  if  fascinated,  and  then  turn,  and  tear  madly 
up  the  centre  of  the  road,  jinking  suddenly  out  of  the  light  and  across 
a  dark  stubble  field.  North  of  Newmarket  I  found  other  cars  on  the  road, 
and  as  we  came  on  the  special  signposts  which  the  A.A.  had  erected  for 
the  event,  glaring  yellow  in  the  night,  the  traffic  became  more  con- 
gested. When  we  were  still  some  distance  from  the  aerodrome,  I  drove 
the  car  off  the  road  and  into  a  field  of  lank  grass.  It  was  only  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  race  was  not  due  to  start  till  dawn,  and  so  I 
tried  to  compose  myself  to  sleep  for  a  little  while  under  a  bramble  hedge. 

At  last  I  slept,  and  had  a  wild  dream  of  a  rout  of  enormous  hares 
thundering  down  the  road,  but  instead  of  fleeing  in  terror  they  were 
lumbering  towards  the  car,  uttering  hideous  roars,  eyes  glaring  into  the 
headlamps: — I  woke  in  a  sweat  and  it  had  begun  to  rain.  Taking  my 
bearings  in  the  darkness,  I  walked  across  country  to  where  I  judged  the 
aerodrome  must  be,  and  soon,  above  the  gentle  rumble  of  the  hundreds 
of  cars  which  were  converging  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  could  hear 
the  sudden  staccato  crackle  of  an  aeroplane  engine  running  up.  It  was 
now  raining  hard,  and  I  sympathized  heartily  with  the  competitors,  who, 
I  felt,  must  have  been  depressed  by  this  gloomy  beginning  to  the  day. 

But  inside  the  hangars  there  were  scenes  of  feverish  last-minute  pre- 
paration. Specially  large  fuel  tanks  were  being  filled;  scanty  food  rations 
were  being  stowed  and  here  and  there  a  man  in  overalls,  standing  on  a 
tall  ladder,  was  working  frantically  at  an  oily  engine,  black  and  glistening 
in  the  light  of  an  inspection  lamp.  As  the  hour  for  the  start  approached 
the  luckier  ones  who  had  been  able  to  prepare  their  machines  in  good  time 
woke  from  a  restless  sleep  and,  stretching  and  yawning,  came  into  the 
hangars,  and  walking  round  their  aircraft,  stroked  and  touched  them, 
muttering  an  exhortation  to  carry  them  "well  that  day!  Keen  eyes, 
glancing  at  watches  that  had  been  checked  and  wound  a  hundred 
times,  saw  that  zero  hour  was  almost  come,  and  the  first  aircraft  were 
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wheeled  out  of  the  bright  hangars  and  into  the  chilly  drizzle.  And  then 
quite  suddenly  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  away  across  the  flat  country  to 
the  east  there  were  the  faintest  streaks  of  a  watery  light,  and  the  heavy 
rainclouds  parted  and  we  could  see  the  stars  again. 

The  three  "Comets",  specially  built  by  de  Havilland's  for  this  race, 
trundled  past  us,  and  silhouetted  against  a  sky  growing  lighter  every 
moment  the  machines  looked  like  some  prehistoric  creatures,  but  they 
were  in  fact  the  most  beautiful  aircraft  we  had  ever  seen.  Products  of 
de  Havilland's  remarkable  genius  for  design,  they  showed  a  great  step 
forward  in  their  exquisite  streamlined  finish.  The  first  of  these  machines 
was  to  be  flown  by  Jim  Mollison  and  Amy  Johnson,  whom  many  had 
backed  as  the  favourites,  and  the  second  by  Ken  Waller.  The  third 
was  to  be  piloted  by  Campbell  Black  and  Charles  Scott :  as  they  walked, 
silent,  towards  their  machine,  an  R.A.F.  officer  standing  next  to  me 
muttered:  "They'll  win  this  race." 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  competitors  had  already  been  dispatched 
by  the  starter,  and  like  vultures  heavy  with  food  they  bumped  across  the 
aerodrome  and  then,  as  if  with  a  mighty  effort,  heaved  themselves  into 
the  air  and,  banking  carefully,  sped  east.  At  last  their  Comet  stood 
on  the  starting  line,  and  I  could  just  make  out  the  drawn  faces  of  Scott 
and  Campbell  Black,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  starter.  The  flag 
dropped,  blue  flames  spurted  from  the  exhaust  of  the  Gypsy  engines, 
leaves  and  wisps  of  grass  scurried  away  madly  in  the  slip-stream  and  the 
Comet  moved  forward.  Gathering  speed  rapidly,  and  almost  when  we 
thought  they  had  left  it  too  late,  the  Comet  shot  into  the  air,  narrowly 
missing  a  treacherous  copse  at  the  far  end  of  the  aerodrome.  The  beat 
of  the  engines  died  away  as  the  Comet  vanished  into  the  sun.  The  last 
competitor  had  taken  off  and  the  aerodrome  was  quiet  again,  and  as  I 
walked  back  over  the  fields  towards  the  car  I  could  think  only  of  those 
brave  spirits  who  had  banked  everything  on  this  race,  as,  crammed 
into  tiny  cockpits,  they  tensely  watched  their  instrument  panels. 

During  the  next  two  days  flashes  of  news  came  to  us.  We  heard  that 
Jim  and  Amy  Mollison  had  been  the  first  to  reach  Baghdad,  but,  hitting 
a  bump,  they  damaged  their  under-carriage  and  had  had  to  retire.  And 
then  we  heard  that  Campbell  Black  and  Scott,  having  led  the  field  easily, 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  the  race.  "Bad  luck,  Scott  and  Campbell 
Black!"  appeared  on  the  posters  of  the  evening  newspapers,  and  all 
our  hopes  were  dashed.  And  then  we  heard  that  they  were  carrying  on, 
and  a  little  later  that  they  had  actually  flown  across  Australia  on  one 
engine,  and  had  reached  Melbourne  in  the  fantastic  time  of  2  days,  22 
hours,  54  minutes,  18  seconds  ! 

Some  weeks  later,  when  Campbell  Black  made  a  triumphal  return  to 
this  country,  he  told  me  how  when  they  were  flying  over  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  the  trouble  had  started,  and  they  had  kept  the  machine  on  its 
course  by  sheer  willpower:  how  they  had  made  that  desperate  hop  in 
a  tropical  thunderstorm,  flying  on  one  engine  in  pitch  darkness 
across  the  treacherous  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Timor  Sea.  When 
at  last  they  sighted  the  coast  they  couldn't  decide  whether  they 
were  north  or  south  of  Darwin.  Fuel  was  running  low,  and  a  des- 
perate argument  between  them  ensued,  but  when  they  had  almost  decided 
to  make  a  forced  landing  on  a  beach,  they  sighted  the  aerodrome.  Tom 
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Campbell  Black  had  the  temperament  which  is  typical  of  those  who  under- 
take enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.  I  have  often  heard  onlookers 
remark :  "Of  course,  they  can't  possibly  have  any  nerves,  otherwise  they'd 
never  be  able  to  do  it."  But  this,  I  believe,  is  nonsense,  for  nearly  all 
those  whom  I  have  met,  whether  Arctic  explorers,  mountaineers,  racing 
drivers  or  athletes,  seem  to  be  highly  strung  and  temperamental  in  the 
extreme.  The  very  nerves,  which  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  would 
defeat  them,  give  them  just  that  little  extra  that  others  never  have. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  restless  again,  and  although  C.  B.  was  paying 
me  a  salary  far  in  excess  of  my  worth  to  the  show,  I  was  unhappy. 
A  good  straight  play  made  me  feel  that  I  was  wasting  my  time  in 
musical  shows,  and  although  my  friends  tried  to  persuade  me  to  "stick  to 
singing"  I  felt  certain  it  was  not  my  wittier.  I  had  grown  out  of  the 
complex  that  I  was  too  small  for  a  leading  man,  and  now  made  up  my 
mind  that  what  I  really  ought  to  be  playing  were  parts  like  Caliban 
or  Quasimodol 

Streamline  finished,  and  Irving  Asher  cast  me  in  two  juvenile  parts  in 
the  first  of  the  bigger  and  better  pictures  they  had  decided  to  make  at 
Teddington.  The  first  of  these  was  a  talking  version  of  a  film  which  had 
been  a  great  success  in  the  "silent"  days.  Then  it  had  been  called 
Young  Nowheres,  but  now  it  was  retitled  Some  Day  and  Michael  Powell 
directed.  Margaret  Lockwood,  a  newcomer,  played  the  lead.  Arriving 
at  the  studio  one  bright  morning  I  saw  a  huge  man  talking  to  Doc 
Solomon,  the  studio  manager.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as  Ralph  Ince, 
whom  I  remembered  well  as  the  tough  guy  of  silent-picture  days.  Being 
well  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  he  had  been  sent  over  here  as 
one  of  the  directors  for  the  better  quota  picture  drive,  and  so  he  directed 
the  next  picture  we  made,  which  was  called  Crime  Unlimited. 

One  afternoon,  just  before  the  picture  went  on  the  floor,  we  made 
a  few  tests  for  the  part  cf  the  leading  lady.  We  had  tested  four 
possibles  for  Crime  Unlimited,  and  then  Percy  Hermes,  with  the 
inevitable  duster  hanging  out  of  his  pocket,  bustled  in,  saying: 
"Just  one  more,  sir.  Go  on,  sir — you  aren't  tired,  are  you,  sir? 
Here's  a  nice  cup  of  tea  for  you — bless  you,  sir!"  Percy  was  the  prop 
man,  a  great  character,  and  quite  irresistible.  Because  I  was  playing  the 
male  lead  myself,  I  acted  in  the  tests,  in  order  to  see  how  we  were  matched 
for  colouring,  height  and  so  on.  The  fifth  possible  was  led  on  to  the  set, 
and  she  began  to  rehearse.  At  once  everyone  in  the  studio  began  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  She  could  certainly  act.  She  told  us  she  had  just 
arrived  in  this  country  after  some  startling  experiences  in  the  theatre  on 
the  Continent.  She  was  Lilli  Palmer. 

Asher  was  always  trying  to  discover  new  British  talent  for  Hollywood, 
and  it  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man,  who 
had  worn  his  shoes  out  waiting  in  agents'  offices,  had  turned  up  at  Ted- 
dington one  morning  for  a  small  part.  Bored  with  the  daily  routine  of 
seeing  "rushes" — that  is  a  print  of  the  scenes  they  had  shot  the  day  before 
— Asher  and  the  other  heads  of  staff  slumped  down  in  the  little  theatre 
after  lunch  and  watched,  yawning,  for  any  retakes  which  might  be  neces- 
sary. Towards  the  end  of  the  rushes,  the  "clapper  boy",  having  announced 
the  scene,  stepped  out  of  the  picture.  The  young  man  who  had  come 
down  for  a  small  part  played  his  little  scene.  Asher  sat  up  suddenly,  and, 
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without  waiting  for  the  conference  which  always  follows  rushes,  went  to 
his  office  and  cabled  to  Jack  Warner  in  Hollywood.  Within  a  few  days, 
scarcely  realizing  what  it  was  all  about,  Errol  Flynn  was  on  his  way  to 
Burbank,  California,  and  stardom. 

Standing  on  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  we  had  seen  the  distant  lights 
of  beacons  burning  on  the  far  North  Downs  on  King  George  V's  Silver 
Jubilee  night;  then  with  a  crackling  roar  the  great  faggots,  which  had 
been  piled  high  in  the  open  just  a  bit  below  us,  burst  into  flames.  We 
danced  and  sang  round  the  beacon,  possessed  by  an  indefinable  savage 
excitement.  I  do  not  know  why  a  bonfire  at  night  should  excite  and 
goad  one  to  do  irresponsible  things,  but  I  remembered  that  I  had  had 
the  same  feeling  during  the  Fifth  of  November  celebrations  at  Lewes. 

Guy  Fawkes  night  in  Lewes  was  one  of  the  remaining  annual  events 
in  which  it  was  still  possible  to  experience  the  barbarity  and  abandon  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  that  night  windows  were  shuttered,  shop  fronts 
boarded  up  and  sober  citizens  stayed  at  home.  I  had  a  friend  who 
lived  in  a  house  near  the  town,  and  if  I  was  not  working  I  would  make 
a  point  of  taking  part  in  this  event.  Crowds  carrying  torches,  and 
dressed  in  any  kind  of  costume  which  could  be  borrowed  or  stolen, 
surged  down  the  streets,  and  it  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
giving  vent  to  almost  any  repression  from  which  one  happened 
to  be  suffering!  The  authorities  could  do  little  to  curb  the  high 
spirits  of  the  mob,  and  as  the  effigies  and  banners,  held  high  in 
the  flickering  light  of  torches  and  flares,  lurched  down  the  steep  cobbled 
streets,  the  people  went  wild.  Rockets  and  maroons  were  touched  off 
among  the  screaming  onlookers,  stones  were  thrown  and  windows 
smashed ;  liquor  flowed  freely  in  the  drinking  houses  and,  caught  up  in  the 
whirl  of  hysterical  excitement,  one  might  have  been  taking  part  in  any 
mediaeval  revel. 

I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  night  with  as  much  gusto  as  anyone, 
and  narrowly  escaped  appearing  in  the  police  courts  the  next  day  with  a 
few  unfortunates  whom  the  sorely  tried  constabulary  had  been  forced 
to  arrest  as  an  example.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  a  mob  of  people  which 
is  allowed  to  have  its  head  can  get  out  of  control ;  here  were  people  who 
next  day  would  probably  be  standing  sedately  behind  a  counter,  serving 
out  buttons  or  bacon,  but  who,  during  the  undisciplined  riot  of  that  night, 
could  be  capable  of  almost  any  outrage,  and  all  because  of  what  ?  Poor 
Guy  Fawkes  little  knew!  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  Lewes  on  the 
Fifth  of  November  will  tell  you  that  the  English  aren't  so  stolid  as  they 
are  made  out  to  be,  and  the  uncontrolled  hysteria  which  swept  through 
the  crowd  that  night  was  very  little  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  people 
during  a  witch-ducking  or  a  hanging  at  Tyburn.  The  significance  of  Guy 
Fawkes  Night  might  never  enter  into  our  heads,  but  a  bonfire  in  the 
night  released  the  latent  savagery  in  us,  and  showed  how  brittle  is  our 
twentieth-century  veneer ! 

The  morning  after  Jubilee  night  we  were  steaming  across  the  Channel, 
and  we  looked  back  towards  the  cliffs  where  the  beacons  were  still  smoul- 
dering, as  they  must  have  smouldered  on  the  morning  after  the  Spanish 
Armada  had  been  sighted  sailing  up  from  Cadiz. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  Spain  for  a  holiday,  and  having  decided  to 
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abandon  the  car  this  time  we  travelled  in  comfort  to  the  South  by  train. 
Two  days  later  we  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  Rambla, 
eating  wild  strawberries  which  had  been  gathered  on  the  mountains 
behind  Barcelona.  We  spoke  to  the  pale-faced  waiter — who  told  us  his 
name  was  Josef — in  a  poor  mixture  of  French,  Spanish  and  English.  The 
conversation  soon  turned  to  politics,  and  in  a  hushed  undertone  he  spoke 
with  passionate  fervour  about  the  trouble  that  was  brewing  in  Spain. 
We  asked  him,  knowing  little  of  the  situation,  whether  he  was  for  or 
against  the  Spanish  Government.  "But  we,  in  Barcelona,  we  are  not 
Spanish — we  are  Catalans.  Catalans!"  he  repeated,  banging  the  table 
with  his  fist.  "And  in  Cataluna  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  Spanish. 
We  do  not  have  a  wish  to  be  in  their  troubles."  Looking  round  at  the 
fine-featured,  sober  people  sitting  at  the  tables,  it  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  here  in  this  beautiful  city  there  could  be  any  undercurrent  of 
revolution. 

Josef's  heated  words  made  me  think  again  of  a  sedate  British  broad- 
cast that  had  been  interrupted  by  someone  in  the  audience  leaping  to  his 
feet,  shouting  hysterically:  "What  about  the  Spanish  workers?"  The 
incident  had  caused  some  amusement  in  England,  but  few  realized  the 
significance  and  urgency  of  the  plea  at  that  time. 

In  the  sleepy  afternoon  heat  we  could  only  meditate  on  our  good  sense 
in  coming  to  this  peaceful  city,  and  we  soon  forgot  the  waiter's  passionate 
words.  A  tall,  dark-skinned  boy  from  the  mountains  drove  a  donkey 
down  the  street,  the  sun  flashing  momentarily  on  the  luscious  golden  fruit 
in  the  bulging  panniers. 

"Look  at  that  boy.  He  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  Spain  of 
Velasquez.  Things  have  been  the  same  here  ever  since;  I  don't  think 
they'll  ever  change." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Frances,  as  she  finished  her  strawberries. 

"What  time  did  that  little  man  say  the  boat  left  for  Palma?"  I  asked. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Majorca,  since,  from  my  earliest  days,  I 
had  gazed  with  a  hungry  yearning  at  John  Wright's  water-colours  and 
oils  of  the  Balearic  Isles  which  had  hung  in  the  drawing  room  in  the  old 
house  at  Roehampton.  That  first  sight  of  Majorca  on  a  hot,  misty 
morning  was  unforgettable.  The  little  houses  of  the  fourteenth  century 
town  crowded  down  from  the  hills  about  the  wide  harbour;  and  the 
crumbling  fortresses,  built  to  resist  a  forgotten  invader,  glowed  a  dull  red 
in  the  early  morning  sun.  Palma  was  an  altogether  delightful  spot,  and 
we  stayed  at  a  small  hotel  outside  the  town,  where  we  felt  utterly  at  peace 
in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  place,  with  its  feeling  of  remoteness, 
no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  C6te  d'Azur. 

A  pleasant  Berliner,  looking  like  a  Raemaekers  caricature,  introduced 
us  to  "Ernest's  Bar".  Ernest  was  a  bright-faced  Frenchman,  who 
reminded  us  irresistibly  of  a  famous  London  musical  comedy  star.  He  made 
very  potent  cocktails.  He  told  us  that  there  was  to  be  a  bullfight  in 
Palma  that  week-end:  "You're  lucky,"  he  said.  "Marcial  Lalanda, 
Domingo  Ortega  and  Vicente  Barrera  happen  to  be  about  the  three  best 
matadors  in  Spain." 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  we  attended  our  first  bullfight.  Like 
most  English  people  entering  the  Plaza  de  Toros  for  the  first  time,  we 
were  naturally  filled  with  a  certain  trepidation,  and  although  we  had 
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been  advised  by  a  little  old  Spaniard — an  aficionado — in  the  town  that 
we  must  sit  near  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  finer  points  of  a  "corrida", 
we  sat '  'in  the  shade"  just  beneath  the  President's  box.  We  were  conscious 
at  once  of  an  electric  feeling  of  suppressed  excitement,  and  everywhere 
there  was  that  cheap  scent  of  eau-de-Cologne  so  typical  of  Spain. 

Many  incidents  of  the  afternoon's  entertainment  are  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind:  the  glitter  and  pageantry  of  the  opening  pro- 
cession, as  gold  braid  and  scarlet  flashed  in  a  hot  sun;  the  breathless 
hush  before  the  gates  of  the  Toril  opened  and  the  first  bull  hurtled 
into  the  arena;  and  the  dull  thud  as,  black  and  shining,  it  launched  the 
whole  of  its  great  weight  into  the  heaving  sides  of  an  old  horse,  on  which  a 
frightened  picador  perched  precariously;  the  incredible  agility  with  which 
the  banderiUeros  placed  their  darts;  it  looked  so  easy,  and  only  a  tiny 
fragment  of  cloth,  hanging  from  the  sharp  tip  of  the  bull's  horn,  told  us 
that  one  of  them  had  passed  just  half  an  inch  too  close.  I  shall  not  forget 
the  expression  of  tense  anxiety  on  Barrera's  aesthetic  face  as  he  balanced, 
tiptoe,  ready  for  a  second  attempt  for  the  cotip  de grace;  the  terrifying  roar 
of  disapproval  from  the  crowd  which  had  greeted  his  first  attempt,  as  the 
curved  sword,  striking  the  tough  shoulder-muscles  instead  of  sinking  into 
the  heart,  sprang  out  of  his  hand;  the  stream  of  blood  across  the  hot  sand 
as  the  team  of  mules  dragged  out  the  carcase  of  a  superb  bull  which  half 
an  hour  before  had  been  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  smell  of  blood  mingled 
with  the  scented  air,  and  the  great  "Olle!"  in  which  we  had  all  joined  when 
Ortega,  who  looked  like  a  grandee,  had  killed  both  his  bulls  at  the  first 
thrust. 

We  jostled  down  the  stairs  with  the  sweating  crowd  and  out  into  the 
cool  street,  feeling  rather  weak  at  the  knees,  but  with  an  irrepressible 
beating  of  the  heart.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  tasted  a  dangerous  drug  for  the 
first  time  and  it  produced  in  us  a  sensation  which  was  at  once  nauseating 
and  strangely  delectable.  We  repaired  to  "Ernest's  Bar"  for  an  English 
cocktail.  We  sat  silent  at  dinner  that  night,  and  as  we  sipped  our  coffee 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  moon  came  up  behind  the  ruined  turrets  of 
Bellver  Castle. 

"You  know,  if  we  have  time,  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  another  bull- 
fight," said  Frances,  dreamily. 

"Funny,  just  what  I  was  thinking." 

We  went  to  Valldemosa  and  saw  what  remained  of  the  monastic  cell 
where  Chopin  once  stayed  with  -George  Sand.  It  had  bsen  a  great  effort 
to  toil  up  the  valley  to  La  Cartuja,  but  so  potent  was  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  the  place  that,  although  we  sweated  in  the  blistering  heat,  I 
could  picture  the  young  composer,  sick  in  heart  and  body,  sitting  at 
the  battered  piano,  scribbling  down  some  beautiful  nocturne  as  the  cold 
rain  beat  down  outside. 

Then  we  drove  on  to  Cap  Formentor,  and  there  we  found  an  hotel 
which  had  been  built  by  an  eccentric  Argentino.  The  hotel  was  designed 
in  the  most  lavish  style,  and  decorated  in  exquisite  taste.  It  stood  by 
itself  at  the  end  of  a  white-sanded  bay.  As  we  ascended  the  terrace 
there  was  a  delicious  scent  of  garlic  and  cooking  and,  falling  in  love  with 
the  place,  we  decided  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  our  holiday— although 
we  knew  it  would  mean  spending  our  last  peseta.  The  food  and  wine 
were  the  best  we  had  ever  tasted,  the  beds  the  most  comfortable ;  and 
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there  will  never  be  anything  to  equal  the  delight  of  swimming  in  the  cool 
clear  water  of  the  bay.  Staying  in  the  hotel  was  a  man  whom  we  had 
noticed  at  the  customs  at  Port  Bou.  We  had  decided  that  he  must  be  a 
diplomat,  but  he  told  us  over  the  most  potent  dry  Martinis  that  have 
ever  come  my  way  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Air  Force.  He 
had  seen  most  of  the  secret  places  of  the  world,  and  declared  that 
Formentor  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

One  afternoon  a  good-looking  man  and  his  blonde  wife  came  over  to 
the  hotel  from  Pollensa  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  He  had  been  a 
U-boat  commander  in  the  last  war,  and  he  certainly  looked  a  typical 
German  officer.  During  tea  there  was  the  familiar  throbbing  of  the  French 
mail-carrying  'plane,  which  arrived  every  day  from  Marseilles  and  then 
flew  on  to  North  Africa.  As  it  skimmed  down  over  the  headlands  and  on 
to  the  still  waters  of  Alcudia  Bay,  the  German  leant  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window  with  a  far-away  expression  in  his  eyes,  he 
murmured :  "This  could  be  a  great  seaplane  base.  One  of  these  days — one 
of  these  days,  someone  will  see  its  possibilities." 


CHAPTER  NINE 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible. 

— Coriolanus. 


"Return  immediately.  Got  part  for  you,  I  think."  IN  THIS  WAY  CONNIE, 
the  well-known  London  agent,  summoned  me  home.  She  told  me  that 
an  English  version  of  a  German  picture  was  to  be  made.  It  was  shortly 
going  into  production  at  the  U.F.A.  Studios,  near  Berlin,  and  I  had  been 
suggested  for  the  leading  part  opposite  Lilian  Harvey,  who  had  been 
making  pictures  for  years  on  the  Continent. 

I  found  out  that  the  part  was  that  of  a  hot-headed  Finn,  who  was 
supposed  to  organize  a  rebellion  against  the  overbearing  Russians.  The 
story  was  set  in  Helsingfors  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  I  was 
introduced  to  the  director;  I  had  taken  care  to  don  some  more  than  usually 
rough  clothes,  and  to  disarrange  my  hair  in  a  manner  befitting  a  rebel. 
The  Herr  Direktor  scrutinized  me  critically,  and  I  stared  back  at  him  with 
wild  eyes,  trusting  he  would  be  suitably  impressed.  "Yes;  I  tink — but 
perhaps  ve  vill  make  a  test,  no  ?"  I  left  the  office  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  that  perhaps  I  had  not  made  such  a  good 
impression  as  I  had  hoped.  The  days  went  by  and  I  heard  no  more,  and 
I  soon  became  depressed  again  at  being  out  of  work.  We  went  to  stay 
with  Tom  Campbell  Black  and  Dezzie,  to  whom  he  was  now  married,  at 
their  beautiful  old  house  near  Bishops  Stortford.  Dezzie  had  a  genius 
for  decorating  and  she  had  furnished  the  house  charmingly;  there  we  spent 
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the  time  basking  in  the  sun  and  playing  tennis  in  the  most  delightful 
surroundings,  and  I  envied  them  their  good  fortune.  One  afternoon  he 
had  shown  me  on  a  map  the  route  he  proposed  to  take  on  a  new  record 
flight  to  the  Cape. 

The  de  Havillands  had  constructed  a  new  Comet,  in  which  Tom  was  to 
attempt  this  flight.  The  same  afternoon  we  drove  over  to  Hatfield  to  see 
the  new  machine.  We  wheeled  it  out  of  the  hangar  and  on  to  the  tarmac 
and  examined  it  delightedly  as  it  glistened  in  the  sun.  During  the  week- 
end we  had  been  racking  our  brains  for  a  name  for  the  new  aircraft,  and 
Frances  had  hit  on  the  idea  of  Boomerang,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  appropriate  and  which  was  subsequently  painted  along  the  aircraft's 
shining  nose. 

Tom,  who  was  ever  impetuous,  insisted  on  taking  the  machine  up  then 
and  there  for  a  trial  flight,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  given  the  official 
certificate  of  air-worthiness,  so  the  flight  had  to  be  confined  within  a 
narrow  radius  of  the  aerodrome.  The  Boomerang's  capabilities  were  soon 
apparent  as  far  as  speed  was  concerned,  at  any  rate,  and  a  few  days  later 
we  forgathered  at  Hatfield  again  for  the  start  of  his  record  attempt. 

At  the  last  moment  Dezzie  had  persuaded  Tom  and  the  mechanic  to 
carry  parachutes,  and  he,  though  begrudging  the  extra  weight  which  this 
entailed,  conceded.  We  drank  a  glass  of  champagne  and  wished  him 
luck,  and  after  a  false  start,  when  the  aircraft  swung  alarmingly  to  port 
and  scattered  the  onlookers,  he  tried  again,  arid  once  more  I  saw  him  bump 
away  across  the  aerodrome,  saw  the  tail  lift,  and,  at  last,  just  clearing  the 
club  buildings,  vanish  over  the  trees  of  Hertfordshire  towards  Cairo, 
which  was  to  be  the  first  stop. 

Several  refinements  and  modifications  of  the  original  Comet  were 
incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  Boomerang.  One  of  these  was  a 
pneumatic  device  built  into  the  boss  of  the  airscrew  which,  reacting  to 
air  pressure  as  the  forward  speed  of  the  aircraft  increased,  changed  the 
pitch  of  the  blades  from  "fine"  when  taking  off,  to  "coarse"  when  it 
was  airborne.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  famous  de  Havilland 
variable  pitch  airscrew. 

Boomerang  reached  Cairo  in  something  under  twelve  hours,  and  after 
taking  a  short  rest  and  refuelling,  took  off  again  for  Kisumu,  some  2500 
miles  to  the  south.  '  Flying  high  over  the  country  he  knew  so  well,  and 
down  the  air  lanes  which  he  had  blazed  years  before,  he  kept  going  at  a 
steady  speed  of  nearly  four  miles  a  minute.  The  country  below  was 
rough  and  scrubby.  Then  one  of  the  engines  cut,  and  realizing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of  a  landing  in  such  desperate 
country,  he  called  back  to  his  mechanic  to  jump  for  it.  They  forced 
open  the  hatch,  but  the  great  pressure  of  wind  tore  it  clean  off  its  hinges 
and  smashed  off  the  rudder.  Boomerang  was  now  out  of  control  and 
diving  straight  for  the  ground.  Tom  tried  to  extricate  himself  but  found 
his  foot  caught.  He  pulled  the  parachute  release  ring  and  was  literally 
torn  out  of  the  cockpit  only  just  in  time. 

As  he  drifted  downwards  to  the  hot  earth,  Boomerang  plunged  into 
the  sand,  a  hopeless  wreck  of  twisted  burning  bits  and  pieces.  He  landed 
in  the  silence  of  a  lonely  waste,  looking  gloomily  towards  the  pathetic 
remains  of  the  aircraft,  and  then  he  looked  round  for  his  mechanic;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  running  frantically  over  to  the  wreckage 
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saw  a  piece  of  blue  shirt  burning.  The  mechanic  had  been  wearing  a  blue 
shirt,  and  so,  he  thought,  he  had  gone  too.  And  then,  far  off,  someone 
was  calling  him  by  name.  He  looked  about  him,  but  he  could  see  no  one. 
Then  he  glanced  up,  and  there,  hanging  in  the  air  against  the  dazzling  sun, 
his  figure  splayed  at  the  end  of  the  parachute  strings,  was  the  mechanic. 
He  had,  of  course,  baled  out  long  before  Tom  had  been  able  to  get  free, 
and  his  descent,  therefore,  had  taken  considerably  longer!  They  had 
good  cause  to  bless  Dezzie's  insistence  on  parachutes. 

Tom  was  killed  at  Speke  Aerodrome  just  over  a  year  later,  in  an 
unnecessary  and  heart-breaking  accident.  A  Royal  Air  Force  machine 
came  into  collision  with  his  aeroplane  on  the  ground.  This  was  a  new 
machine,  Miss  Liverpool,  in  which  he  was  to  have  competed  in  the 
Portsmouth- Johannesburg  race.  Although  he  was  a  highly  strung  and 
sensitive  man,  he  was  the  most  careful  pilot  with  whom  I  have  ever  flown. 
He  never  took  risks  except  when  they  were  necessary,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  show  off  in  the  air.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him. 


Still  I  heard  no  news  from  the  U.F.A.  Studios  in  Berlin,  and  so  went 
to  stay  with  my  uncle  down  in  Kent.  Perhaps  I  might  have  spent  the 
many  weeks  that  I  stayed  with  him  in  the  country  more  profitably  in  the 
Green  Room  Club  or  the  Stage  Golfing  Society,  looking  for  work.  But  I 
had  not  completely  forsaken  acting,  for  I  did  play  many  parts  in  the 
various  films  my  uncle  made. 

We  made  one  in  Knole  Park  about  falconry  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  beautiful  Knole  House  as  a  background.  There  were  parts  for 
the  entire  Knight  family  in  this!  I  played  a  poacher  in  a  film  which 
showed  how  game  was  filched  from  the  old  estates  and  how  the  game- 
keepers dealt  with  the  problem.  The  real  gamekeepers  whom  we 
recruited  from  the  countryside  for  the  fight  sequence  dealt  with  me  in  a 
most  professional  manner ! 

Earlier  on  we  had  made  another  film,  showing  how  the  osprey  had  been 
completely  wiped  out  as  a  nesting  species  in  this  country  by  egg-collectors 
who  would  always  take  the  entire  clutch,  and  I  played  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  robbed  the  last  nest  on  Loch  Arkaig,  in  Inverness-shire. 
While  my  uncle  was  in  the  United  States  he  had  secured  some  wonderful 
moving  pictures  of  the  ospreys — fish-catching  hawks — on  Gardener's 
Island,  where  hundreds  of  these  birds  nest  annually.  He  brought  two 
pairs  back  to  this  country  with  the  idea  of  liberating  them  in  Scotland  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  re-establish  themselves.  During  the  time  he 
kept  these  birds  in  the  country  he  tried  to  train  them,  but  finding  them 
temperamentally  unsuitable  had  to  abandon  the  idea.  James  I  once 
tried  to  train  ospreys  and  commissioned  Robert  Wood,  keeper  of  his 
cormorants,  ospreys,  and  others,  "to  construct  nine  fish-ponds  on  a  parcel 
of  ground  within  the  vine-gardens  at  Westminster,  which  for  the  better 
bringing  up  of  the  said  cormorants,  ospreys,  and  others  for  His  Majesty's 
disport  he  had  taken  a  lease  for  four  years".  Later  on  my  uncle  took 
the  birds  and  they  were  released  where  the  last  British  ospreys  had  been 
seen  some  twenty  years  before.  These  birds  are  now  strictly  protected, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  did,  in  fact,  nest  and  breed  again. 
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During  these  holidays  when  I  was  "resting",  as  the  old  actors  used 
so  charmingly  to  put  it,  I  did  at  least  learn  to  "know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw",  to  shoot  with  a  sporting  gun,  and  to  handle  a  moving-picture 
camera. 

One  August  morning  I  woke  to  hear  the  rain  beating  heavily  on  the 
ivy  outside  my  window.  After  breakfast  it  had  cleared,  but  there  were 
still  thick  clouds  overhead. 

"We  might  go  down  to  the  marsh  today;  it  always  seems  to  be  fine 
there  if  we  have  rain  here,"  said  the  Captain — a  convenient  name  for  my 
uncle — and  sure  enough,  away  in  the  direction  of  the  estuary,  there  was  a 
long  strip  of  clear  blue  sky  lining  the  top  of  the  North  Downs  stretching 
away  to  the  east.  We  took  Bess  with  us,  and  she  sat  on  a  specially 
constructed  perch  in  the  back  of  the  car.  She  was  a  blue  falcon  in  perfect 
feather,  and  she  was  certainly  as  good-looking  as  any  that  was  ever 
carried  out  of  an  Elizabethan  mews.  Arriving  at  the  high  ground  which 
skirts  the  marsh,  we  drove  the  car  into  the  old  yard  of  Decoy  Farm.  I 
always  liked  going  there,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  different  part  of  England; 
it  was  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  we  never  met  strangers 
there. 

Old  Baker,  who  had  looked  after  the  shoot  for  years,  came  out  to  meet 
us. 

"Anything  doing,  Baker?"  we  asked. 

"Yes,  I  think  you'll  find  something  in  the  wood,  and  I  see  some  old 
rooks  out  on  the  marsh  this  morning,"  he  replied  in  his  rich  Kentish 
brogue. 

We  walked  past  the  kennels  of  yelping  beagles  and  out  on  to  the  wide 
field  at  the  end  of  which  the  country  sloped  away  sharply  down  to  a  wide 
expanse  of  marshes.  The  flat  green  fields  intersected  by  dykes  were 
spread  out  beneath  us,  away  to  the  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  Dotted  with  red  barge  sails  and  merchant  ships  low  in  the  water, 
the  wide  Thames  splayed  out  towards  the  sea.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river 
you  could  see  the  low  hills  of  Essex  and  the  crowded  little  houses  on  Can- 
vey  Island.  But  on  this  Kentish  shore  there  was  no  house  to  be  seen 
except  a  crumbling  Elizabethan  farm  in  which  old  Crowcher,  the  swine- 
herd, lived.  We  turned  down  a  steep  path  through  some  thorn  trees  and 
brambles  and  presently  we  were  among  the  bracken  in  which  the  shell- 
duck  nested  every  year.  It  was  a  hot,  still  afternoon,  and  all  was  quiet 
on  the  norrard,  which  must  have  remained  unchanged  for  hundreds  of 
years;  there  was  no  sound  except  the  tap  of  a  green  woodpecker  some- 
where in  the  woods  below,  and  the  distant  barking  of  a  sheepdog,  way  out 
on  the  marsh. 

It  was  good  to  get  into  the  cool,  airy  woods  where  the  herons  were; 
looking  up  through  the  thin  branches,  we  could  see  several  of  "this  year's" 
young  birds,  standing  about  on  the  edges  of  nests.  Early  in  the  year  these 
woods  had  echoed  with  the  raucous  pig-like  squawking  of  the  young  herons 
who,  if  frightened,  would  disgorge  their  latest  fishy  meal  without  ceremony 
on  top  of  one — if  one  happened  to  be  standing  under  the  tree.  Breaking 
out  of  the  wood  and  on  to  the  level  of  the  marsh  we  stepped  through  some 
lank  rushes  on  to  the  firm  grass. 

It  was  always  fun  roaming  about  at  "Baker's",  as  we  called  it,  for  we 
usually  found  something  interesting,  a  bearded  tit's  nest,  a  fox's  earth,  or 
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a  squirrel's  drey,  and  sometimes  we  would  see  a  wild  peregrine  flying  high 
over  the  marsh.  But  we  had  gone  there  with  the  idea  of  flying  Bess,  and 
so  we  walked  out  towards  the  river  with  her  hood  loosened,  hoping  we 
should  get  a  good  "slip"  at  a  single  rook.  Much  sentimental  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  the  barbarity  of  the  ancient  sport  of  hawking,  and 
letters  have  appeared  in  the  Press  from  time  to  time  demanding  that 
"this  so-called  sport  should  be  finally  suppressed".  Critical  friends  had 
often  accompanied  us  on  these  expeditions  and  have  confessed  to  their 
conversion  at  the  end  of  the  day.  When  you  cast  off  a  peregrine  at  a 
rook,  for  instance,  the  chances  are  even.  It  is  either  kill  or  miss,  but  unless 
one  has  actually  seen  a  rook  in  flight  pursued  by  a  peregrine,  one  might  not 
know  how  very  elusive  it  can  be !  On  many  occasions  when  we  thought 
we  had  found  a  perfect  slip  on  the  wide  expanses  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in 
which  at  first  glance  there  appears  to  be  no  cover,  a  crafty  old  rook  has 
escaped  in  the  cover  of  a  low  hedge,  a  small  haystack,  or  even  a  ditch. 

Much  hard  work  and  patience  is  necessary  if  you  are  to  train  a  hawk 
properly  and  keep  it  in  perfect  flying  trim,  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
sport  is  almost  extinct  in  this  country.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  kill  things 
with  a  gun,  or  to  ride  after  them  with  hounds.  Unless  a  hawk  has 
had  exactly  the  right  handling  from  its  earliest  days  it  will  never  do 
any  good,  and  even  if  it  did  happen  to  kill,  the  chances  are  you'd  never 
get  it  back.  Rooks  do  a  lot  of  damage,  and  the  farmers  always  welcomed 
us. 

But  we  were  unlucky  that  afternoon,  and  having  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  it  was  just  asking  for  trouble  to  cast  off  when-  the  slip  is 
anything  over  two  hundred  yards,  we  climbed  the  low  fences  and  waded 
through  the  mud  of  the  marsh  dykes  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  perfect 
one.  We  had  to  be  back  in  Bessel's  Green  for  an  early  supper,  and  so 
turned  for  home.  But  half-way  across  a  wide  field,  where  we  had  found 
plovers'  eggs  in  the  spring,  we  saw  an  old  solitary  rook  strutting  about  in 
the  next  field,  quite  close  in.  Feverishly  the  Captain  freed  the  falcon's 
jesses,  and  loosening  her  hood  once  more,  crept  stealthily  nearer  and 
nearer.  Suddenly  the  rook  was  away  and  immediately  started  to  climb, 
flying  strongly  and  swiftly,  down-wind.  In  a  flash  Bess's  hood  was  off 
and  she  zipped  away  in  pursuit  with  those  quick,  stabbing  wing-strokes. 
As  in  modern  aerial  combat,  height  is  the  all-important  factor  when  a 
hawk  is  flying  its  quarry,  and  that  old  rook  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade. 

As  he  flapped  away,  keeping  height  and  distance,  I  began  to  run  in 
pursuit.  In  the  old  days,  of  course,  they  used  horses  to  follow  the 
flight,  but  in  these  days  one  has  to  run,  and  sometimes  so  fast  and  far 
that  one's  heart  feels  as  if  it  is  going  to  burst  in  one's  throat,  and  one  has 
to  stop  to  be  sick  into  a  ditch.  Bess  and  the  old  rook  grew  smaller, 
till  they  were  tiny  specks  in  the  distance,  and  I  could  no  longer  keep  them 
in  sight .  Occasionally  I  would  look  back  at  the  Captain,  who,  balancing  on 
the  top  of  a  five-bar  gate,  kept  them  in  view  with  powerful  field-glasses, 
directing  me  by  arm  movements  to  indicate  whether  I  was  right  or  left  of 
the  line.  I  ran  on  and  on  until  I  came  on  a  piece  of  the  marsh  I  had  never 
trodden  before. 

The  light  was  beginning  to  go  as  I  sagged  against  a  broken-down  gate, 
gasping  for  breath.  The  great  silence  of  the  marsh  was  about  me  and 
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there  was  that  familiar  feeling  of  peace  and  serenity  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  quite  still.  From  far  away  towards  the  mud- 
flats came  the  distant  bleating  of  a  full-grown  lamb,  and  then  I  heard 
what  I  was  listening  for,  the  faint  tinkling  of  Bess's  bells.  The  small  brass 
or  silver  bells  attached  to  a  hawk's  leg  have  a  high  piercing  tone,  and  as 
the  sound  carries  a  long  way  many  a  hawk  which  has  been  given  up  for 
lost  has  finally  been  retrieved.  I  ran  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came,  and  then  I  saw  her  with  her  legs  widely  planted  across  her  kill, 
one  of  the  rook's  black  wings  stuck  at  an  angle  into  the  air,  the  other  lying 
flat  along  the  grass;  a  few  dark  breast  feathers  drifted  slowly  away  in  the 
soft  breeze.  When  I  came  near  I  saw  to  my  amazement  that  it  was  in 
fact  a  crow  she  had  killed.  She  must  have  given  up  the  chase  after  the 
rook  and  sheered  off  after  a  different  quarry. 

I  went  in  quietly,  and  as  I  did  so  Bess  looked  towards  me,  defiantly 
arrogant.  I  knelt  beside  her  to  help  in  the  plucking  of  the  kill,  and  then 
to  my  horror  I  saw  that  her  breast  feathers  were  hanging  quite  loose,  her 
crop  almost  severed  from  her  body.  If  a  peregrine  is  daring  enough  to 
tackle  a  crow  and  succeeds  in  getting  it  down  ori  the  ground,  another  crow 
will  sometimes  dash  in  and  attack  its  friend's  assailant ;  this  had  obviously 
happened  here.  And  then  I  remembered  that  as  I  approached  the  field  I 
had  seen  another  bird  fly  away,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  I  had 
thought  was  another  rook.  I  picked  her  up  and  ran  back  towards  Decoy 
Farm,  where  I  had  arranged  to  meet  the  Captain.  I  met  him  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  by  the  heron  wood.  He  said  he  thought  there  was  just  a 
chance  she  might  recover. 

As  we  climbed  up  back  through  the  quiet  woods,  we  heard  the  sound 
of  an  aircraft  flying  low,  and  as  the  roar  grew  to  a  crescendo,  one  of  the 
big  passenger  'planes  of  the  Luft  Hansa  skimmed  low  over  the  wood, 
while  the  herons  looked  up  in  mild  surprise  and  the  din  reverberated 
among  the  trees.  We  looked  up  at  the  big  three-engined  Junkers  as  it 
dipped  out  of  sight  towards  Croydon.  "Wouldn't  those  Jerry  pilots 
know  the  way  up  this  old  river  if  it  ever  came  to  another  war!"  said  the 
Captain.  But  I  could  only  think  about  Bess.  In  the  cold  light  of  the 
next  morning  she  was  dead. 


Two  days  later  I  was  flying  down  over  that  marshland  that  I  knew 
so  well  towards  Berlin.  They  had  decided  that  I  should  play  the  part 
in  the  U.F.A.  film  after  all,  and  now  I  was  to  have  my  big  chance  in 
pictures  and,  incidentally,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  famous  studios 
at  Neubabelsberg  which  had  built  up  a  reputation  for  producing  the 
finest  films  on  the  Continent,  even  though  certain  propaganda  sequences 
were  already  being  introduced  into  their  stories.  It  was  interesting  to 
look  down  on  the  dykes  and  salt  marshes.  I  had  never  flown  over  this 
part  of  the  country  before,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see  how  vast  an  expanse 
those  marshes  covered. 

The  tail  of  Kent  dropped  away  astern ;  we  were  flying  due  east  over 
the  sea  towards  Amsterdam.  These  Junkers  machines  were  large  and 
clumsy  aircraft,  but  they  had  a  remarkable  stability  even  though  the 
corrugated  wings  flapped  alarmingly  in  the  bumpy  air.  The  steward 
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told  us  of  the  great  weight-carrying  capacity  of  these  machines,  and  that 
with  very  little  alteration  it  would  be  possible  to  convert  them  into  troop- 
carriers. 

We  landed  at  Amsterdam  among  the  sweeping  flower-fields  and  wind- 
mills of  Holland,  changed  'planes  and  flew  on  towards  Berlin.  We  were 
now  flying  in  one  of  the  large  Douglas  aircraft  used  by  the  Dutch  air  lines, 
a  very  different  proposition. 

We  dropped  down  through  the  clouds  and  landed  at  the  Tempelhof . 
We  got  a  very  good  impression  of  the  great  organization  of  the  Luft  Hansa, 
as  mail-  and  passenger-carrying  aircraft  were  landing  and  taking  off 
incessantly— to  Vienna,  Budapest,  Paris,  Rome,  or  Copenhagen. 

One  of  my  first  impressions  of  Berlin  was  the  roar  of  aircraft  echoing 
in  the  hot  streets.  Lying  in  my  room  at  the  Eden  Hotel  I  could  hear  the 
'drone  and  racket  of  aircraft  all  night  long,  coming  in  to  land  and  taking 
off  for  some  distant  capital.  Sometimes,  looking  out  of  my  windows,  I 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  small  high-speed  special  service 
Heinkels,  flashing  over  the  rooftops  towards  Hamburg. 

The  studios  at  Neubabelsberg  were  beautifully  set  out  in  a  big  plot  of 
land;  the  stages  and  offices  placed  to  one  side,  while  the  other  side  was 
left  open  for  the  building  of  backings  and  set  pieces.  In  one  corner  of 
the  "lot"  they  had  constructed  a  charming  set  for  a  film  called  Lucky  Hans, 
The  directors  of  U.F.A.  excelled  in  this  sort  of  picture,  which  was  set 
in  the  Albrecht  Diirer  period  and  expertly  dressed,  sharply  contrasting 
with  our  own  film,  which  was  all  about  soldiers,  rebels  and  a  ballet  dancer ! 

The  film  we  were  engaged  on  was  called  Schwarze  Rosen.  It  was  to 
be  made  in  English,  French  and  German,  and  Lilian  Harvey  was  to  play 
the  lead  in  all  of  them.  She  was  an  attractive  and  delightful  person ;  and 
a  brilliant  business  woman,  who  knew  her  job  from  A  to  Z  and  more  than 
held  her  own  in  fluent  German  in  heated  altercations  with  the  staff.  A 
complete  English,  French  and  German  cast  were  assembled  for  the  film, 
and  we  shot  the  scenes  consecutively  in  the  three  languages.  The  snag  of 
the  "untranslateableness"  of  modern  languages  often  cropped  up,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  how  a  phrase  which  could  be  expressed  by  one  port- 
manteau word  in  German  might  require  a  long  sentence  in  English,  or  that 
where  the  French  actors  could  express  themselves  in  one  neat  phrase,  the 
Germans  could  find  no  equivalent.  But  on  the  whole  we  found  that 
English  was  the  most  adaptable.  The  name  of  Adolf  Hitler  was  firmly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  most  of  the  staff,  and  it  had  already  become  a 
general  habit  to  preface  everything,  no  matter  what  it  might  be,  with 
"Heil  Hitler!"  Even  those  who  were  utterly  disinterested  in  the  Party 
might  be  heard  to  say,  "Heil-Hitler- which  set  are  we  working  on  today?" 
And  even  the  English  actors,  who  began  by  making  a  joke  of  the  ridiculous 
formality,  found  themselves  saying  to  a  dresser:  "Heil-Hitler- where  the 
hell  are  my  boots?" 

Hitler  was  certainly  regarded  as  a  saviour  by  most  of  the  labouring 
staff  in  the  studio,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  departments  were  enthusi- 
astic Nazis.  One  in  particular  was  Dietrich  von  Theobald,  a  vast  young 
Prussian,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  directors  of  U.F.A.  He  had  a  small 
head,  with  pale  blue  eyes  set  close  together,  and  a  large  mouth.  His 
rather  narrow  shoulders  broadened  out  to  wide  hips,  and  he  stood  about 
six  foot  three.  Von  Theobald  was  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  really,  and 
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at  the  many  parties  which  the  English  cast  gave  he  would  sing  and 
drink  with  the  rest  of  us  at  Lutte  und  Wegner  or  at  Habel's  restaurants. 
When  he  was  in  his  cups  he  waxed  sentimental  and  sympathetic, 
but  he  never  bought  a  drink.  During  some  of  the  big  crowd  scenes 
he  carried  a  small  whip,  with  which  he  would  flick  the  intimidated  film 
extras,  and  we  saw  him  as  the  typical  Prussian  that  he  was.  "Can't  you 
see  von  Theobald  as  a  Prussian  officer  ?"  we  would  say. 

But  there  were  many  who  were  not  impressed  by  the  Nazi  Party, 
and  though  they  were  careful  what  they  said  in  public  would  often  tell 
us  quite  freely  what  they  thought  of  the  new  regime .  One  day  we  went  out 
to  do  exteriors  in  the  country  on  the  broad  Leipzig  Autobahn.  There  was  a 
scene  in  which  Lilian  had  to  race  full  tilt  on  horseback  through  a  wood 
with  the  Russian  "Governor-General  of  Helsingfors",  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Finnish  ballerina's  charms.  A  camera  was  mounted  on  one  of  the 
super-charged  Mercedes  studio  cars,  and  as  Lilian,  who  was  an  expert 
horsewoman,  spurred  her  great  mount  through  the  pinewoods  the  camera 
kept  pace  with  her. 

It  was  a  pleasant  September  day,  there  was  a  sweet  scent  from  the 
pinewoods,  and  we  were  all  enjoying  ourselves.  Suddenry  there  was  the 
roaring  of  cars  travelling  at  high  speed,  and  then  with  a  screeching  of 
brakes  six  large  cars  drew  up,  and  a  squad  of  enormous  Storm  Troopers 
jumped  out  and,  as  if  their  movements  had  all  been  rehearsed,  arranged 
themselves  along  a  bank  bordering  the  wood.  When  they  were  in 
position  a  short  fat  man  stepped  out  of  one  of  the  cars  and,  striding  up  to 
the  bank,  stood  between  his  guards,  fists  on  hips,  legs  apart,  the  sun  shining 
on  his  shaven  head.  He  had  come  out  to  see  how  the  film  was  progressing, 
and  he  demanded  that  the  actors  and  the  director  should  be  presented  to 
him.  Some  of  these  were  keen  Nazis  and  leapt  at  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  Herr  Julius  Streicher,  famous  Jew-baiter  and  editor  of  Die 
Stitrmer.  The  older  and  wiser  Germans,  however,  were  certainly  not  in 
the  least  impressed  with  Streicher,  and  turned  their  backs  on  him, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said:  "Why  should  we  want  to  meet  this 
Streicher  ?  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  Let  us  rather  make  pictures,"  and  they 
walked  away  and  we  set  up  the  camera  for  the  next  shot.  These  men 
were  Aryans;  all  Jews  by  this  time  had  left  U.F.A. 

After  shooting  in  the  studios  was  finished  for  the  day  we  would 
change  and  drive  back  to  Berlin,  down  the  great  Avus  motor-racing  track, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  short  cut  to  the  city  by  payment  of  a  few  marks. 
John  Heygate,  who  was  the  Englischer  Uberwachter,  and  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  English  team,  had  a  Magnette  sports  car,  and  in  this 
we  raced  the  German  cars  back  to  our  hotel  in  the  Kurfurstendamm.  Some 
of  these  were  the  heavy  Horschs,  and  we  were  easily  able  to  show  them  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  as  we  screamed  down  the  Avus  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  Willy  Fritsch  would  flash  past  in  his  specially  built  Mer- 
cedes, which  was  capable  of  well  over  a  hundred.  I  had  seen  Fritsch 
in  many  of  the  earlier  films  and  had  been  enormously  impressed  by  him 
as  an  actor.  He  was  still  a  great  favourite  in  German  pictures,  and  we 
used  to  pull  his  leg  by  calling  him  the  oldest  juvenile  in  the  business.  He 
would  drive  up  and  down  the  Kurfurstendamm,  smiling  at  the  girls,  who, 
catching  the  eye  of  this  now  rather  middle-aged  matinee  idol,  would  be 
quite  overcome.  He  would  occasionally  stop  and  take  such  a  girl  out  to 
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tea,  smiling  and  posing  and  coying  with  them.  But  he  would  tell  us 
that  he  never  went  further,  and  we  believed  him. 

Henry  Williamson,  the  successful  author  of  Salar  the  Salmon,  was  in 
Berlin  at  this  time,  and  as  he  was  a  friend  of  Heygate's  we  all  went  to 
dine  at  our  favourite  Habel  Restaurant  in  the  Unter  den  Linden.  The 
great  antlers  and  photographs  of  shooting-groups  of  the  old  days  of  the 
Kaiser  started  us  talking  about  animals  and  birds,  and  during  this  conver- 
sation I  challenged  a  statement  which  he  made  about  the  speed  at  which 
a  peregrine  can  fly.  In  his  book  about  peregrines,  he  had  said  that  a 
peregrine  in  level  flight  achieved  a  speed  of  something  considerably  in 
excess  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  I  denied  this.  • 

"Well,  how  do  you  know  you're  right?"  he  demanded  quickly. 

"Because  I  have  kept  pace  with  one  in  full  flight  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  an  old  Morris  which  wasn't  capable  of  more  than  fifty." 

"Speedometers  are  notoriously  inaccurate,"  he  said,  and  he  had  the 
last  word. 

We  left  Habel's  and  went  on  as  usual  to  Giro's,  the  equivalent  of  a 
night-club,  which  was  in  fact  a  very  dull  affair,  where  one  could  only  jig 
round  on  a  minute  dance  floor  and  eat  a  very  poor  expensive  meal.  Here 
we  invariably  found  the  much  sought  after  Phyllis  von  Graevnitz,  draped 
in  a  chic  Paris  gown  and  surrounded  by  impecunious  young  German 
admirers.  Phyllis  was  an  English  girl  who  had  married  a  wild  and 
wealthy  Russian,  who  had  finally  met  with  a  violent  death  in  Kenya. 
She  held  court  in  magnificent  style  in  her  house  in  the  Sigismundstrasse, 
near  the  Tiergarten. 

At  one  of  her  parties  I  met  Kurt.  Although  one  of  the  old  German 
aristocracy,  Kurt  was  more  English  than  any  of  us.  After  his 
schooldays  in  Germany  he  had  been  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  acquired 
the  appropriate  accent ;  and  except  for  the  fact  that  his  English  sounded 
faintly  affected,  he  spoke  it  perfectly.  He  talked  incessantly  about  the 
English  people  and  how  he  longed  to  be  back  there  and  how  much  he 
hated  the  arrogant  young  Nazis,  who  swaggered  into  a  dance  hall  or 
restaurant  and  commandeered  whichever  girl  they  happened  to  fancy. 
He  had  recently  served  his  turn  in  the  German  Army,  but  his  heart  was 
not  with  the  Party,  and  he  made  a  poor  impression  on  his  Prussian 
sergeant-major.  At  the  end  of  his  time  he  was  reprimanded  on  the 
parade  ground.  "It  is  a  good  thing  all  German  soldiers  are  not  like  you ; 
otherwise  we  should  never  win  a  war,"  the  sergeant-major  had  bawled  at 
him.  Poor  old  Kurt,  he  was  a  lazy,  charming  person,  and  I  must  say  he 
would  have  done  very  well  as  an  English  gentleman  of  leisure,  sauntering 
through  a  county  town  with  a  couple  of  cocker  spaniels  at  his  heels !  He 
was  poor  as  the  proverbial  church  mouse,  but,  unlike  the  Nazis,  was 
highly  embarrassed  by  his  inability  to  return  our  hospitality.  In  1939, 
conscripted  into  the  German  Luftwaffe,  he  was  shot  down  over  England 
and  killed. 

The  Nazis  were  at  great  pains  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
English  at  that  time,  and  we  received  many  invitations  to  demonstrations 
and  functions  organized  by  the  Party.  A  sleek,  dark-haired  man  named 
Voigt  was  head  of  the  Press  Department,  and  we  attended  a  fantastic 
luncheon  which  was  given  for  the  foreign  correspondents  at  an  old  Schloss 
outside  Berlin.  The  whole  affair  was  contrived  in  a  heavy,  lavish  German 
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style,  and  if  we  were  not  inspired  with  the  Nazi  propaganda  forced  down 
our  throats,  we  were  certainly  impressed  by  the  fine  German  wine. 
On  another  occasion  Voigt  arrived  in  style  at  the  studio  with 
Goebbels,  and  the  actors  were  presented  to  him.  I  remember  his  wily, 
tortuous  face,  and  the  impression  of  wary  anxiety  which  he  gave.  We 
received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  great  Congress  at  Nuremberg,  but 
we  couldn't  go,  and  in  any  case  we  were  advised  not  to.  "Kinder  it 
would  be  such  a  waste  of  time." 

One  evening  I  went  to  the  Adlon  Hotel  with  another  Englishman, 
whom  we  all  knew  as  Sammy.  We  walked  over  to  the  bar  and  sat  down 
and  ordered  two  dry  Martinis,  and  Sammy  found  himself  sitting  next  to  a 
very  handsome  German  girl,  whom  he  immediately  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. He  had  a  gay  and  attractive  personality  and  literally  could  get 
away  with  anything.  The  barman,  whom  we  had  got  to  know  well,  looked 
on  in  horror,  and,  sidling  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  beckoned  to  me  with  many 
winks  and  signs.  Curious,  I  walked  over  to  him  and  asked  him  what  was 
wrong.  '  'It  iss  not  goot  for  your  freund  to  speak  mit  the  Fraulein.  Nein, 

it  iss  nicht  gut — streng  verboten.  She  iss "  He  broke  off  suddenly  and 

drew  himself  to  attention,  looking  towards  the  door.  Surprised  by  this,  I 
turned  to  see  what  had  caused  this  military  antic.  And  there,  a  good 
deal  larger  than  life,  stood  Hermann  Goering. 

He  looked  round  the  lounge  for  a  moment,  and  catching  sight  of  his 
friend,  walked  over  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Sammy,  of  course,  insisted 
on  an  introduction.  Presently  a  small  page-boy  appeared  and,  bowing 
deeply,  muttered  something  in  an  undertone  to  Goering,  who,  excusing 
himself,  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  out.  Sammy,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  this  chance  of  a  lifetime,  picked  up  his  hat,  seized 
the  girl  firmly  by  the  arm  and  calling  out,  "Jolly  good  luck, 
old  boyl"  over  his  shoulder,  marched  her  off  and  out  of  the  hotel.  Pres- 
ently Goering  returned,  but  his  girl  had  gone,  and  as  he  sat  down  beside 
the  empty  stool  he  ordered  a  double  cognac  and  said  something  to  the 
barman  in  German  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  gathered  from  the 
latter 's  expression  that  it  was  fairly  pungent. 

As  I  sat  at  the  bar  by  myself,  wondering  how  I  was  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  I  received  a  hearty  thump  on  the  back  which  spilt 
what  remained  of  my  drink.  "Esmond,  what  the  heck  are  you  doing 
here?"  I  turned  round  with  a  dark  expression  on  my  face  to  see  an 
enormous  young  man  towering  over  me,  whom  at  first  I  did  not  recog- 
nize at  all. 

"I  think  the  last  time  I  saw  you  was  when  we  were  shooting  at  Astor's 
summerhouse  at  Cookham,"  he  went  on.  And  then  I  saw  that  it  was 
Gerry  Young,  who  was  the  skinny  cox  we  had  tossed 'into  the  water  at 
Marlow.  I  walked  back  with  him  to  his  flat  near  the  Willhelmstrasse  and 
I  learned  that  he  was  now  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  British  Embassy. 
He  had  invited  a  few  of  his  friends  in  for  a  drink,  and  that  night  we  learned 
that  Italy  had  declared  war  on  Abyssinia,  and  very  soon  we  were  talking 
politics  violently.  There  were  some  young  German  friends  of  Gerry's  at 
the  party,  and  I  remember  one  in  particular,  with  a  scar  across  his  cheek 
and  his  hair  shaved  close  above  his  ears,  saying  in  an  excited  voice  as  he 
waved  a  mug  of  dark  Miinchen  beer  in  his  right  hand :  "But  certainly  you 
English  vill  not  let  the  Italians  get  avay  viz  zis.  Certainly  you  vill 
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declare  var  on  the  Italians,  yes?"  Indeed,  we  in  Berlin  at  that  time 
could  not  believe  that  we  would  in  fact  allow  the  Italians  to  get  away 
with  this,  and  as  I  walked  back  up  the  deserted  Unter  den  Linden  and 
into  the  Tiergarten  on  my  way  home,  it  seemed  to  me,  having  listened  to 
so  much  warlike  talk  from  the  Nazis,  that  we  English  were  altogether  too 
pacific  and  easy-going.  As  I  turned  up  the  Kurfurstendamm  the  night 
mail  'plane  to  Hamburg  roared  overhead. 

Frances  had  gone  to  Budapest  with  Eric  Maschwitz  and  Val  Gielgud 
with  the  idea  of  broadcasting  some  programmes  from  certain  of  the 
capital's  show  places.  The  whole  expedition  was  organized  by  the 
B.B.C.  and  the  venture  had  all  the  possibilities  of  an  exciting  experiment, 
and  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  excellent  propaganda.  The  results,  if 
not  exciting,  must  have  been  a  trifle  aggravating  for  interested  listeners 
in  England,  for  reception  of  the  broadcasts  was  very  indefinite  and  blurred, 
and,  we  heard  afterwards,  although  they  abroad  realized  that  something 
was  going  on  in  Budapest,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success.  The  charming  but  inefficient  Hungarians  swore, 
of  course,  that  failure  was  due  to  the  so-and-so  Czechs,  through  whose 
country  the  broadcast  was  conveyed  by  land  line.  The  Czechs,  however, 
who  had  no  use  for  the  Hungarians,  completely  denied  the  charge,  and 
said  that  failure  was  due  entirely  to  the  notorious  inefficiency  of  the 
Budapest  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Frances  had  had  a  riotous  time 
in  the  gay  city,  however,  and  flew  on  to  Berlin  to  join  me,  laden  with 
souvenirs  from  the  Puszta,  peasant  dolls  and  chocolates,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  her  by  the  impecunious  but  passionate  Hungarian  noble- 
men! She  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the  stern  Customs  officials 
at  the  Tempelhof  aerodrome,  but  turning  on  her  well-known  charming 
smile  managed  to  melt  even  the  hard  hearts  of  the  Nazis,  and  got  away 
with  it. 

During  the  days  when  I  was  not  filming  we  wandered  about  the 
capital,  saw  some  Shakespeare  in  German,  and  a  performance  of  Madame 
Butterfly.  But  the  Germans  do  riot  make  up  well  as  Japanese.  Never- 
theless, Puccini's  sugary,  heartrending  music  reduced  the  German 
audience  to  sobs  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  Japanese  girl.  We 
visited  the  art  galleries  and  museums  and  the  old  Kaiser's  Palace,  and  we 
were  struck  and  depressed  by  the  theme,  which  so  often  recurred  in  vast 
oil-paintings  and  statues,  of  the  triumphant  Prussian  trampling  the 
vanquished  French  underfoot. 

Many  severe  anti- Jewish  restrictions  were  in  force,  and  most  of  the 
good  jobs  and  positions  that  had  been  held  by  Jews  had  already  been 
taken  over  by  those  proved  to  be  of  pure  Aryan  stock.  In  U.F.A.'s  golden 
period,  just  after  the  Great  War,  the  brains  and  creative  imagination 
that  had  produced  such  masterpieces  as  The  Niebelungen,  Faust,  and 
The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari  had  nearly  all  been  Jewish.  But  now  they 
had  left  Neubabelsberg,  and  what  a  terrible  falling-off  there  was  as  a 
result !  There  were  still  Jews  in  Berlin,  however,  but  there  were  certain 
cafes  which  were  verboten.  In  those  where  there  was  no  such  restriction 
we  would  sometimes  see  them  crowded  together  as  if  to  keep  each  other 
company  against  the  gathering  storm.  To  one  such  restaurant  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  I  went  one  evening  with  some  Jewish  friends.  Though 
it  was  small  it  was  a  gay  place,  and  we  always  enjoyed  ourselves  there. 
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The  food  was  good,  and  there  was  an  excellent  dance  floor.  The  band 
struck  up  its  favourite  dance  tune:  "I  can't  dance;  I've  got  ants  in  my 
pants!"  and  everyone  forgot  his  troubles.  It  happened  to  be  a  "one 
course  day"  and  there  was  no  meat,  but  we  dined  on  a  huge  gemiiseplatte, 
and  no  matter  how  scarce  food  was  sometimes,  the  wine  was  as  good 
as  ever. 

We  had  kept  a  seat  for  Leon,  who  had  evidently  been  working  late, 
for  we  had  finished  the  first  bottle  of  Niersteiner  before  he  arrived.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  him  coming  through  the  glass  doors  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  round ;  then  he  saw  us,  and  as 
he  made  his  way  between  the  tables  I  could  see  that  he  was  looking 
pale  and  drawn.  Leon  had  a  late  edition  of  an  evening  paper,  and  as  he 
sat  down  he  passed  it  over  to  his  brother,  pointing  to  a  heading  in  big 
type.  Then  he  drank  off  a  glass  of  wine  at  a  gulp  and  sat  staring  straight 
in  front  of  him.  Carl  read  out  aloud  to  us  in  a  dead  voice  a  report  of  a 
new  proclamation  by  Streicher  announcing  brutal  new  measures  that 
were  to  be  taken  against  the  Jews.  The  stimmung  of  the  party  faded 
and  was  dead.  The  band  played  on,  but  I  noticed  that  couples  were 
dancing  with  set,  expressionless  faces,  their  thoughts  far  away.  The 
news  seemed  to  have  spread  through  the  room  like  poison  gas  and  the 
brazen  blare  of  the  trumpets  seemed  only  to  accentuate  the  forlorn 
depression  that  had  stolen  in.  We  sat  at  our  table  again,  ordered  another 
bottle  of  wine  and  drank  in  silence.  We  rose  to  go,  and  as  we  did  so 
Leon,  who  had  scarcely  uttered  a  word  the  whole  evening,  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  holding  his  glass  high  cried,  "To  hell  with  the 
Nazis!"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  gulping  down  the  wine,  turned  and 
hurled  the  glass  into  the  middle  of  the  dance  floor.  It  was  a  brave  thing  to 
do,  for  no  one  ever  even  referred  to  the  Party  except  in  hushed  under- 
tones. After  a  deathly  silence,  in  which  we  could  hear  the  fragments 
of  glass  tinkling  across  the  floor,  men  jumped  to  their  feet,  repeated 
Leon's  toast,  and  threw  their  glasses  to  the  floor  in  hysterical  fury.  The 
little  careworn  Jewish  manager,  fearing  a  riot,  dashed  in  and  started  the 
band  playing;  but  the  pent-up  anguish  of  centuries  had  been  let  loose, 
and  as  we  left  the  restaurant  pandemonium  reigned. 

Outside  there  was  a  full  moon  and  the  streets  were  silent  and  empty. 
We  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house  by  the  bridge  where  they  lived  and 
we  said  good  night.  The  front  door  closed  softly  and  there  was  no  sound 
to  be  heard — only  the  harsh  rattle  of  fallen  autumn  leaves  scuttering 
along  the  deserted  streets.  The  large  windows  in  the  old  house  reflected 
the  moon  like  sightless  eyes,  and  it  looked  like  a  house  of  doom. 

It  was  still  undecided  how  the  story  of  the  film  we  were  making  should 
end,  but  at  length,  after  long  conferences,  sitting  over  cups  of  coffee  in 
restaurants  or  drinking  brandy  in  the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  our  hotels, 
we  hit  on  an  idea.  The  young  Finn,  which  was  the  part  I  was  playing, 
having  organized  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  against  the  tyrannical  Russian 
Governor-General,  was  to  be  banished  to  Siberia;  and  so  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  go  to  Hamburg  to  film  the  final  pathetic  sequence  of 
myself  handcuffed,  leaning  over  the  stem-rail  of  a  ship  as  it  glided  away 
from  the  jetty  on  which  Lilian  Harvey,  the  beautiful  ballerina,  was 
posed,  a  solitary  figure,  buffeted  by  the  icy  blasts  of  Helsingfors!  I 
waved  to  her  as  I  started  off  for  indefinite  confinement  in  Siberia,  while 
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Lilian  returned  to  her  sumptuous  residence  and  took  poison;  and 
the  Governor- General,  thinking  that  the  cat  was  now  safely  out  of  the 
way,  arrived  with  an  enormous  bunch  of  black  roses,  only  to  find  the 
object  of  his  passion  meticulously  arranged  on  a  settee,  superbly  dead! 

During  the  filming  of  this  last  sequence  we  stayed  at  the  Vier  Jah- 
reszeiten,  looking  out  over  the  Alsterdamm.  Hamburg,  which  still 
maintains  its  independence  with  the  other  old  German  ports  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  is  a  fascinating  but  incongruous  mixture  of  the  best 
examples  of  modern  architecture  and  its  fifteenth-century  warehouses 
that  still  hang  over  the  canals  of  the  old  town. 

Peter  Macfarlane  had  now  taken  over  the  job  of  Englischer  Uberwachter 
from  Heygate,  and  while  we  were  in  Hamburg,  invigorated  by  the 
romance  of  the  town,  we  collaborated  in  writing  a  brilliant  film  story 
which  no  one  would  look  at !  We  had  the  use  of  a  ship  called  the  Mimi 
Horn,  owned  by  a  famous  German  shipping  company,  and  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  down  by  the  docks  where  we  met  seamen  of  almost  every 
nationality.  At  night  we  went  into  the  cafes  and  bars  of  St.  Paoli,  where 
we  saw  some  remarkable. cabaret  shows  and  talked  with  many  strange 
people  whose  like  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 

The  cameras  turned  on  the  last  shot  and,  realizing  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  I  went  over  and  stayed  in  Liibeck.  This 
was  a  city  after  my  own  heart.  Built  on  a  broad  stretch  of  water  which 
reaches  out  into  the  Baltic,  in  certain  parts  the  city  must  have  remained 
almost  unchanged  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  walking  down  the  narrow 
cobbled  streets,  overshadowed  by  the  fifteenth-century  houses,  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  one  was  not  back  in  the  Liibeck  of 
mediaeval  days,  when  the  Hansa  ports  dominated  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Coming  out  into  the  pale  light  of  the  big  square  by  the  cathedral,  we  heard 
drums  beating,  and  from  a  dim  side  street  a  torchlight  procession  burst 
into  view.  It  was  a  contingent  of  Hitler  Youth,  and  they  marched, 
singing  the  Horst  Wessel  song,  not  with  the  cheerful  faces  of  Boy  Scouts, 
but  with  set  expressions  and  a  fanatical  light  in  their  eyes.  The  traffic 
stopped  for  them  and  the  crowds  scattered.  In  the  corner  of  that  ancient 
square  an  enormous  aerial  bomb  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  and  in  the 
side  of  it  was  cut  a  small  slit  to  receive  donations  for  those  wounded  in 
the  Great  War.  We  returned  to  Berlin  on  the  high-speed  electric  train, 
and  we  were  the  last  of  the  English  version  to  say  Auf  wierdersehen  to  the 
Stephanie  Hotel. 

We  climbed  away  towards  the  west,  over  the  flat  waters  of  the  Wansee, 
and  as  I  looked  back  towards  the  Tempelhof,  aircraft  from  the  east  and 
the  south  were  coming  in  to  land.  I  left  Berlin  with  a  fat  bank  balance, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  even  though  the  story  was  not 
all  that  it  might  be,  at  least  my  over-acting  that  day  in  a  London  agent's 
office  had  secured  me  the  job.  But  the  part  had  given  me  something  to 
get  my  teeth  into;  they  had  certainly  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
photographing  me,  and  I  was  sure  some  good  must  come  out  of  it.  But 
there  was  trouble  with  the  Jewish  distributors  in  this  country,  and  the  film 
was  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  even  they  viewed  it  in  rather  a  poor  light. 
We  landed  at  Hanover,  where  we  were  subjected  to  an  embarrassing 
search  of  our  persons  with  typical  German  thoroughness,  and  at  last 
allowed  to  fly  on.  We  struck  some  very  bad  weather  over  the  North 
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Sea,  and  I  regretted  having  drunk  so  much  young  German  wine  the  night 
before;  and  so,  as  we  came  out  of  the  low  clouds  drooping  over  Croydon, 
I  had  had  quite  enough  flying  for  that  day.  I  had  brought  back  many 
small  trinkets  and  presents  for  various  people  at  home,  and  having  spent 
some  time  in  the  careful  concealment  of  them  in  clean  shirts  and  soiled 
handkerchiefs  I  decided  to  brave  the  Customs  and  lie  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I  was  feeling  horribly  sick  anyway.  I  was  the  last  of  the  passengers 
to  come  before  the  Customs  official. 

"Have  you  any  articles  to  declare?"  he  asked  in  a  tired  voice,  looking 
towards  the  window  as  a  big  Focke  monoplane  missed  the  offices  by  a  few 
feet. 

"Er — no — nothing  at  all,"  I  replied  airily.  His  head  flicked  round 
and  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  my  reply  had  not 
rung  true. 

"Open  that  bag,"  he  said,  standing  back  with  his  hands  on  his  hips 
and  watching  me  steadily.  With  hands  that  trembled  I  fumbled  with 
my  keys  and  at  last  succeeded  in  undoing  the  case.  With  quiet  delibera- 
tion, he  removed  every  article  in  the  bag,  and  then,  knowing  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  proceeded  to  unravel  every  shirt  and  sock  and  handkerchief, 
and  one  by  one  the  smuggled  goods  were  laid  out,  naked  and  ashamed,  on 
the  cold  counter.  By  this  time  I  was  the  only  one  left  in  the  Customs 
shed,  and  as  I  looked  round,  feeling  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  I  caught  sight  of 
the  anxious  and  perplexed  faces  of  my  mother  and  father,  and  Frances — 
who  had  preceded  me  home.  They  had  come  to  meet  me,  and  there  they 
were  with  their  noses  pressed  against  the  glass  windows,  mouthing  and 
gesticulating  at  me  to  hurry  up.  But  I  could  do  nothing,  and  presently 
the  great  panjandrum  of  Customs  officials  was  called  over. 

"This  gentleman  has  just  told  me  he  has  nothing  to  declare,  and  I 
have  found  all  these,"  he  said,  indicating  a  row  of  self-conscious-looking 
cigarette  cases  and  vanity  bags. 

"As  a  m-m-matter  of  fact  there  o-ought  to  be  another  one,"  I  stuttered. 
But  I  had  hidden  it  so  ingeniously  that  even  the  well-trained  official  could 
not  find  it. 

"Come  into  the  inner  office,"  said  the  panjandrum  sternly.  I  went  in 
feeling  highly  embarrassed  and  not  a  little  nervous.  "I  suppose  you 
realize  the  seriousness  of  your  offence?"  he  said  coldly,  as  my  person  was 
searched  for  the  second  time  that  day.  But  I  knew  there  should  have 
been  eleven  articles  and  we  could  only  find  ten,  and  so  we  all  three  got 
down  to  a  thorough  search  of  my  belongings,  but  we  couldn't  bring  it 
to  light.  I  was  then  subjected  to  a  humiliating  lecture  by  the  panjan- 
drum, who  quietly  pointed  out  that  I  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  or  even 
imprisonment,  and  I  pictured  myself  sitting  in  a  gloomy  rat-infested  cell 
in  the  Tower  of  London!  I  looked  out  of  the  window  across  the  misty 
aerodrome — the  four  airscrews  of  an  old  Hannibal  class  air-liner  were 
flickering  through  the  rain.  "No  good  being  a  bad  actor  for  nothing,"  I 
thought.  So  with  a  tragic  expression  on  my  face,  I  did  a  heavy  apologetic 
"act",  and  finally  they  let  me  off,  ordering  me  to  pay  just  the  duty.  I 
repaired  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  large  brandy,  still  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  the  missing  cigarette  lighter,  and  it  wasn't  until  some  three 
days  later  when  I  was  shaking  out  some  bath  salts  that  the  missing  article 
clattered  into  the  steaming  bath ! 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

— A  Winter's  Tale. 

ON  A  FINE  AUTUMN  AFTERNOON   I  DISCOVERED  MARK  RAPHAEL.      I  HAD 

been  recommended  to  him  by  Freddy  Grisewood  as  the  best  singing 
teacher  in  London;  and  so  I  walked  round  to  the  small  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood  where  he  lived.  Mark,  wearing  a  ragged  old  suit  and 
carpet  slippers,  opened  the  door  to  me,  took  me  into  a  quiet  room  at  the 
back  and  proceeded  to  put  me  through  my  paces. 

He  was,  as  he  described  himself,  a  Cockney  Jew,  but  cared  not  at 
all  for  money.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  scraped  together  enough 
to  take  him  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  singing  with  Piccoli,  Schipa's 
teacher.  Returning  to  London  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to 
singing  and  developed  a  lovely  lyric  baritone  voice.  Like  many  great 
artists,  he  had  no  sense  of  business  or  money,  and  his  pretty  young  wife 
often  had  to  remind  him  that  the  rent  was  due,  and  had  he  remembered 
to  collect  the  fees  owing  from  the  last  pupil?  Mark  was  sure  to  have 
forgotten.  He  would  become  so  engrossed  in  the  progress  of  a  new 
pupil  that  he  failed  to  extort  any  fees  at  all — and  the  gas  bill  was  left 
unpaid.  He  told  me  how,  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  he  had 
walked  round  to  investigate  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood  with  the  idea 
of  taking  it.  To  his  great  delight  he  had  found  that  it  belonged  to  Sean 
O'Casey,  and  immediately  all  idea  of  talking  business  was  forgotten 
as  they  were  swept  away  in  an  enthusiastic  discussion  about  O'Casey's 
new  play.  Forgetting  the  play  for  the  moment,  they  must  dash  out  into 
the  back  garden  to  admire  the  "best  apple  blossom  in  St.  John's  Wood"! 
Invigorated  by  O'Casey's  vital  personality,  Mark  went  home  to  his  wife 
in  an  ecstasy,  determined  to  have  the  house  at  all  costs.  It  was  only 
when  she  asked  him  for  fuller  particulars  about  it  that  he  realized  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  it  except  the  drawing  room — and  the  best  apple 
blossom  in  St.  John's  Wood! 

A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  famous  actress,  was  one  of  Mark's  promis- 
ing pupils;  but  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  embarrassed  by  his  mother's 
seeming  forgetfulness  to  pay  for  his  lessons.  One  day  he  was  prac- 
tising a  scale  to  one  of  the  Italian  phrases  Mark  always  improvised, 
singing  the  words:  "Mamma  mia  manca  soldi."  Sustaining  it  on  an  F 
sharp,  the  pupil  suddenly  broke  off:  "What  the  devil  does  it  mean  any- 
way, Mark?"  "My  mother  hasn't  got  any  money,"  his  teacher  told 
him  sadly.  "We'll  soon  see  about  that\"  the  young  actor  retorted, 
and  seizing  his  hat  dashed  out  of  the  house.  Arriving  home  he  burst 
open  the  front  door  and  confronted  his  mother  in  the  hall:  "Mam-ma 
mia  manca  soldi,"  he  bawled  on  a  lusty  topG.  "Yes,  dear,  very  nice, 
but  what  does  it  mean?"  said  his  mother,  a  little  surprised  by  his  be- 
haviour. "My  mother  hasn't  got  any  money,"  he  translated.  Mark 
received  a  cheque  the  following  morning. 

There  in  that  quiet  room  Mark  taught  me  to  forget  most  of  the  bad 
habits  I  had  got  into  by  forcing  out  "Largo  il  factotum",  "Eri  tu"  or 
the  Prologue  from  Pagliacci  that  other  teachers  had  thrust  upon  me. 
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He  taught  me  that  once  one  had  acquired  the  habit  of  breathing  deeply, 
the  rest  was  easy :  that  the  best  effects  were  obtained  with  the  minimum 
of  breath,  and  that  complete  relaxation  of  the  jaw  and  face  muscles 
made  it  possible  to  go  on  singing  all  day  without  tiring.  "Sempre  aperto" 
was  his  pet  phrase.  Under  him  I  developed  my  legato,  leaving  the  fire- 
works alone  and  concentrating  on  the  less  spectacular  but  more  difficult 
piacer  d'amor  and  bois  epais. 

One  evening  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  apple  trees  and  the  red  rays 
blazed  across  his  ancient  Bliithner,  Mark  picked  up  a  piece  of  music 
which  he  had  just  copied  out  at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  Purcell's 
"O  let  me  weep".  "He  must  have  been  inspired  when  he  wrote  that," 
I  sighed  when  Mark  had  finished.  "Inspired  grandmothers!"  he  cried, 
jumping  up  from  his  chair.  "Inspiration!  Bah!  a  lot  of  nonsense! 
Purcell  or  Bach  or  Handel  or  Mozart — do  you  think  they  mooned  about 
the  house  all  day  waiting  to  be  inspired?  Of  course  they  didn't.  They 
only  achieved  great  stuff  like  this  by  sheer  damned  hard  work.  They 
got  up  early  every  morning  and  sat  down  and  wrote  music.  They  wrote 
because  it  was  their  work." 

I  liked  going  to  Mark's  house,  for  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  old 
drawing  room  there  seemed  to  lurk  the  spirit  of  the  great  ones. 

There  was  another  great  character  in  whose  congenial  company 
it  was  still  possible  to  recapture  some  of  the  magic  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  Song.  This  was  Colonel  "Dickie"  Helme.  As  a  boy  he  had  known  all 
the  great  stars  of  the  Opera  in  Paris;  and  meeting  many  of  the  famous 
old  Italian  teachers  had  himself  developed  a  good  singing  voice.  Later, 
however,  he  had  drifted  away  from  the  theatre  and  gone  into  the  Army. 
He  had  a  brilliant  record  in  the  last  war,  was  still  a  first-class  tennis- 
player  and,  above  all,  a  wonderful  host.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  old 
houses  in  Montpelier  Square,  and  there,  apart  from  enjoying  his  unique 
stories  about  the  great  Edwardian  opera  singers,  it  was  possible  to  taste 
the  best  food  in  London.  After  a  dinner  fit  for  the  gods  one  could  sit 
for  hours,  in  a  delicious  state  of  repletion,  and  just  listen  to  Dickie 
reminiscing.  Sipping  superb  brandy  in  a  room  scent-laden  with  flowers 
from  his  garden  in  Wales,  he  would  reel  off  the  most  amazing  stories 
about  Caruso,  Santley,  De  Reszke,  Scotti,  Melba,  and  the  one  and  only 
Patti.  Upstairs  in  the  drawing  room  he  had  a  priceless  collection  of 
stage  props  and  knick-knacks  belonging  to  the  great  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  singing,  as  well  as  some  fine  pictures  by  the  Old  Masters. 
Adelina  Patti  had  been  his  goddess  and,  being  privileged,  was  one  of  the 
few  allowed  to  address  her  as  "Auntie". 

During  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire,  Patti  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  were  said  to  have  been  the  two  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe 
— and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Patti  really  was  a  queen.  I  never  tired 
of  listening  to  the  stories  about  her. 

Dickie  had  another  house  which  stood  in  an  isolated  spot  on  the 
rugged  tip  of  the  Gower  Peninsula.  This  was  a  place  heavy  with  psychic 
atmosphere,  and  among  the  bluff  mountains  and  desolate  sand-dunes 
lurked  the  ghosts  of  Danes  and  the  dark  Welsh  whose  blood  had  drenched 
that  forlorn  shore.  During  the  day  the  sun  shone  brightly  enough  and 
the  flowers  grew  in  profusion  in  the  warm  air,  and  there  never  were  so 
many  sea  birds !  But  at  night  the  wild  Atlantic  roared  darkly  over  the 
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sands,  and  it  was  good  to  be  indoors.  One  night  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  a  south-westerly  gale  thundered  against  the  house  and  hurtled 
up  the  glen  beyond.  There  was  lamb  flavoured  with  garlic  that  night  and 
red  wine  with  a  strange  and  subtle  bouquet.  I  asked  him  what  it  was, 
and  he  told  me  its  history. 

"On  such  a  night  as  this,"  Dickie  began,  "one  of  the  old  Welsh 
villagers  was  fighting  his  way  home  along  the  shore  in  the  teeth  of  a 
storm.  Looking  out  to  sea  he  could  just  make  out  a  dark  object  riding 
in  on  the  surf.  The  next  big  wave  rolled  it  high  on  the  beach,  and  the 
dark  object  proved  to  be  a  great  wine-cask.  The  news  travelled  like 
wildfire  through  the  village,  and  every  jug  and  bottle  and  every  recep- 
tacle that  would  hold  good  wine  was  rushed  down  to  the  beach ;  and  as 
the  villagers,  yelling  and  shouting  against  the  fury  of  the  storm,  poured  off 
this  gift  from  the  gods,  more  and  more  barrels  drifted  in  from  the  sea. 
Every  able-bodied  man,  woman  and  child  was  pressed  into  action.  An 
ancient  Welshman  who  had  been  bedridden  for  years  found  his  sea-legs 
that  night,  and  not  a  drop  of  that  precious  liquor  was  left  for  Davy 
Jones.  In  the  sober  light  of  the  next  morning  the  Excise  man  came,  but 
none  of  the  villagers  knew  anything  of  the  mysterious  barrels  lying  high 
and  dry  on  the  shore." 

Dickie's  own  servants,  without  explanation,  had  solemnly  presented 
him  with  a  goodly  supply  of  this  lovely  wine. 

After  dinner  I  heard  again  my  favourite  stories  about  Patti:  how, 
when  she  was  over  seventy,  she  had  sung  at  a  charity  performance  in 
Paris.  She,  the  queen  of  all  singers,  had  never  sung  so  well  as  she  did 
that  night.  She  electrified  her  audience  as  of  old,  and  the  house  rose 
to  her.  Before  the  performance  had  finished  they  went  wild.  Diamonds, 
emeralds  and  amethysts  were  hurled  on  to  the  stage.  A  grand  pro- 
cession of  all  the  great  musicians,  actors  and  painters  of  the  day  filed 
past,  paying  homage  to  her;  while  she,  a  brilliant  diminutive  figure, 
sobbed  with  emotion.  How  Wagner,  bewitched  like  everyone  else,  had 
implored  her  to  create  the  part  of  Kundry  in  Parsifal,  and  her  regal 
reply:  "J'apprfaie  beautoup  le  grand  honneur,  mais  pour  ma  voix  votre 
musique  n'existe  pas."  And  perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  story  of  how  at  the 
last  moment  she  had  telegraphed  to  the  Kaiser  her  inability  to  sing  at  a 
concert  owing  to  an  attack  of  laryngitis,  and  how  the  Kaiser,  furious, 
had  replied:  "You  must  appear.  I  am  returning  specially  from  Kiel  to 
hand  you  on  to  the  concert  platform,"  and  she  had  replied — in  German 
presumably — "Between  a  merely  elected  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of 
Song  the  word  must  does  not  exist." 

Alas !  there  are  no  more  Pattis,  and  only  one  Dickie ! 

My  real  ambition  lay  in  the  "straight"  theatre  in  which  I  had  started, 
the  "legit",  as  the  older  professional  school  describe  it.  By  now  I  had 
become  identified  with  musical  comedy,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  going  to 
have  serious  difficulty  in  getting  back.  Friends  told  me  that  I  must  "stick 
to  my  singing,  for  there  are  no  young  men  on  the  stage  who  can  sing". 
Edward  Berman  had  always  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  my  plea  to  be 
allowed  to  act,  and  had  nursed  for  a  long  time  an  excellent  play  about 
Byron  called  Bitter  Harvest.  He  suggested  that  I  should  play  Byron,  and 
I  felt  that  with  a  little  gold  dust  in  my  hair  and  careful  production  I 
might  play  it  rather  well.  I  read  all  the  books  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
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about  the  tiresome  poet  and  studied  all  the  pictures  of  him  I  could  find 
in  order  that  my  make-up  should  be  as  realistic  as  possible.  I  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  nose  paste  again ! 

We  at  last  managed  to  secure  the  Arts  Theatre  Club  for  production 
of  the  play,  and  I  persuaded  Berman  to  engage  Stephen  Thomas  as  pro- 
ducer. The  play  was  very  well  cast,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  year, 
and  we  plunged  into  rehearsals  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  I  felt 
sure  the  play  would  be  transferred  to  a  West  End  theatre  and  that  it 
would  serve  as  an  impressive  vehicle  for  my  "come-back"  as  a  dramatic 
actor.  But  either  because  I  am  naturally  subject  to  liver  complaints,  or 
because — and  this  is  more  likely — I  had  drunk  far  too  much  young  Rhine 
wine  in  Germany,  I  contracted  jaundice  good  and  hearty  and  had  to  give 
up  the  part  and  retire  to  bed.  I  turned  a  deep  Van  Gogh  yellow  and  for 
days  I  lay  in  bed  and  gooped  at  the  pink  walls.  Frances  had  already  set 
sail  for  a  holiday  in  America  with  a  sprightly  girl  friend  and  they  were 
having  a  roaring  time  in  New  York.  I  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
depression  which  my  friends  smugly  informed  me  would  follow  my  com- 
plaint and  considered  giving  up  the  stage  and — true  to  all  jaundice 
traditions — thought  about  suicide. 

I  felt  I  must  do  something  to  deflect  my  thoughts  from  the  gloomy 
channels  in  which  they  were  running  and  so  I  began  to  compile  a  Press 
book,  that  is  a  book  containing  all  references  to  myself  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time;  but  the  flimsy  pieces  of  paper 
told  only  of  "adequate  performances",  "in  the  cast  also  were  Esmond 
Knight",  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  I  became  more  and  more  depressed  by  dreary 
black  and  white  photographs  from  provincial  papers,  limpid  mention  of 
my  name  by  the  London  critics  and,  in  a  sudden  surge  of  anguish,  burnt 
the  remaining  cuttings,  consigned  the  book  to  an  almost  inaccessible 
attic,  and  rang  up  Warner  Brothers  and  begged  them  to  release  me  from 
my  contract.  This  they  agreed  to  do  with  disconcerting  alacrity! 
Frances  finally  returned  from  the  Bahamas,  brown  as  a  Brazil  nut,  replete 
with  American  ideas  and  gramophone  records. 

Invigorated  by  the  gay  tunes  from  Hassard  Short's  New  York  pro- 
duction of  Jubilee  I  sallied  forth  full  of  hope  and  happened  to  meet 
Nancy  Price,  who,  fixing  me  with  her  steely  eyes,  said:  "Oh,  my  dear, 
you're  just  the  person  I'm  looking  for.  You'd  be  so  marvellous  as  the 
Parasite  and  the  Ant  Commander!"  Seeing  that  I  looked  a  little  per- 
plexed, she  went  on  to  explain  that  she  was  reviving  the  Insect  Play  by  the 
Czech,  Karel  Capek.  Sir  Nigel  Playfair  had  first  produced  the  play  in 
London  just  after  the  last  war.  But  it  was  too  early  for  the  play  to  be 
fully  appreciated  here,  and  its  stinging  satire  had  only  appealed  to  the 
more  intellectual  among  the  critics  and  theatre-goers. 

Playfair,  who  at  that  time  was  just  beginning  his  spectacular  career 
as  a  theatrical  manager,  had  flown  to  Prague  in  a  rickety  biplane  to  see 
the  play  performed  in  its  native  setting.  The  play  appealed  to  him  at 
once,  and  he  agreed  to  produce  it  in  London.  While  there,  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney  in  Czech,  and  was 
greatly  amused  by  the ' 'English' '  setting  and  dressing  of  the  play.  All  the 
men  wore  pink  hunting-coats  and  carried  large  whips;  powdered  footmen 
stood  motionless  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  while  the  ladies,  luxuriously 
gowned,  lolled  on  settees  and  chaise-longues,  languidly  pushing  a  food- 
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laden  trolley  backwards  and  forwards  to  one  another  across  the  stage. 
These  "English"  people  lived  in  a  superb  atmosphere  of  lavish  splendour, 
but  throughout  the  whole  play  those  powdered  flunkeys  remained,  fixed 
dummies,  like  empty  suits  of  armour. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  original  production  of  the  Insect  Play  in 
this  country  had  not  been  more  successful,  since  English  audiences  have 
ever  been  embarrassed  by  satire,  and  the  play  was  altogether  too  "near 
home"  for  the  British  people  at  that  time.  The  frivolous  bickering  and 
irresponsible  ranting  of  the  butterflies;  the  money-grubbing  squeals  of  the 
beetles  and  the  frightening  declarations  of  the  ant  dictators  in  the  last 
act  were  brilliant  and  prophetic  in  conception,  and  we  just  could  not 
believe  that  Capek  had  written  this  play  so  long  ago,  when  already  we 
could  hear  those  very  words  which  he  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  ants 
screeching  through  loud-speakers  from  Munich  or  Nuremberg. 

Although  the  play  was  now  presented  in  a  very  simple  style  at  the 
Little  Theatre  and  we  couldn't  run  to  the  elaborate  ballets  and  crowd 
effects  Playfair  had  used,  it  remained,  even  on  that  small  stage,  a  superb 
example  of  play- writing  and  I  do  not  forget  the  harsh  bragging  harangues 
which  I  had  to  deliver  as  the  Ant  Commander.  Nancy  Price  could  not 
afford  to  pay  big  salaries,  but  I  felt  I  was  playing  in  something  worth 
while,  and  if  only  I  could  have  been  sure  of  receiving  a  living  wage  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  would  have  asked  for  no  more  than  to  go  on  playing 
such  parts  in  such  plays. 

Nancy  often  produced  with  "Boney",  her  parrot,  sitting  on  her  shoulder, 
which  was  invariably  littered  with  the  husks  and  remnants  of  its  food. 
On  the  very  first  day  of  rehearsal  of  the  Insect  Play  I  had  walked  on  to 
the  stage  to  see  some  actors  grouped  round  a  table,  looking  solicitously  at 
something.  I  joined  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  all  sympathetically 
inquiring  after  Boney,  who  had  cut  the  skin  round  the  top  of  his  beak. 
Looking  up,  Nancy  saw  me. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you're  just  the  one  I  want.  You  know  about  birds. 
D'you  think  you  could  do  anything  about  poor  old  Boney 's  nose?" 
Seeing  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  airing  my  knowledge,  I  replied 
smoothly,  "Yes,  let's  have  a  look  at  him,"  and  held  out  my  hand  to  receive 
the  seemingly  dying  bird.  There  was  an  impressive  silence  as  the  actors 
looked  up  to  see  who  this  might  be  who  had  come  among  them  at  whose 
touch  a  sick  parrot  could  be  healed.  Boney  sat  on  my  fist  in  a  professional 
manner,  like  a  well-trained  goshawk.  Without  the  slightest  warning  he 
suddenly  let  out  a  ghastly  screech  and  bit  my  thumb  through  to  the  bone. 
It  was  agonizingly  painful,  and  I  swore  a  horrid  oath  while  the  actors 
guffawed  and  the  pekinese  yapped  at  my  ankles. 

Nancy  had  a  very  good  influence  on  me,  and  in  allowing  me  to  have 
my  head  as  an  actor,  was  largely  responsible  for  restoring  my  lost  self- 
confidence. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Emlyn  Williams'  play,  Night  Must  Fall, 
having  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that  Emlyn  was  taking  the  play  to 
New  York,  but  that  it  was  proposed  to  keep  it  running  in  London  and 
that  I  should  play  his  part.  As  I  strutted  back  and  forth  on  the  stage  as 
the  Ant  Commander  that  night  I  could  not  get  his  macabre  play  out  of 
my  mind,  and  although  I  was  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  playing  Danny, 
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the  "baby-faced"  murderer,  I  felt  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
to  follow  in  Emlyn's  footsteps.  He  eventually  went  to  New  York. 
I  played  his  part,  but  not  feeling  altogether  at  ease  with  the  Welsh 
dialect  I  rehearsed  at  first  in  Cockney.  I  realized,  as  so  many  have  who 
take  up  a  part  which  has  been  created  by  a  great  artist,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  play  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  it  had  been 
conceived,  so  that  my  performance  at  first  evolved  as  that  of  an  under- 
study. 

There  is  a  small  but  interesting  class  of  people  in  the  London  theatre 
— the  understudies.  They  live  out  a  dull  but  tolerable  life  understudying 
the  rich  and  great  ones.  These  are  actors  and  actresses  who  at  some 
time  have  enjoyed  a  small  measure  of  success  but,  wearying  of  the 
disappointments  only  too  common  in  the  theatre,  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  sitting  in  musty  dressing-rooms,  smoking  innumerable 
cigarettes  and  waiting  for  their  principal  to  break  an  ankle  or  contract 
laryngitis.  These  good  people  invariably  complain  that  when,  if  ever, 
they  are  allowed  to  play,  the  stage  manager,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  understudies,  insists  that  their  performance  shall  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  exact  copy  of  the  principal's.  This,  they  complain,  com- 
pletely cramps  inventive  genius,  and  they  will  go  on  to  tell  you  at  length 
how,  when  they  played  such  and  such  a  part  with  Tree  or  Irving,  "there 
wasn't  a  dry  seat  in  the  house,  old  boy !"  But  in  the  end,  gloomily,  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  in  the  privacy  of  a  combined  room  in  Bloomsbury 
or  West  Kensington  that  they  couldn't  really  improve  on  their  principal's 
performance. 

And  so,  expertly  produced  by  Glen  Byam  Shaw,  I  played  the  part  in 
the  way  Emlyn  had  originally  conceived  it.  Reluctantly  at  first,  I 
listened  to  myself  imitating  his  intonations,  but  I  enjoyed  the  effect  they 
obviously  created,  and  I  soon  realized  the  almost  diabolical  cleverness 
with  which  Emlyn  had  constructed  the  play,  creating  for  himself  an 
extremely  interesting  psychological  study.  I  revelled  in  the  mon- 
strous insincerity  of  the  part  and  took  a  fiendish  delight  in  evoking  that 
hysterical  scream  from  the  audience  in  the  last  act  when  "mother's  boy" 
parts  the  curtains  suddenly  on  his  return  to  murder  the  poor  old  woman ! 

Inhibited  girls  wrote  to  ask  me  if  playing  a  murderer  kept  me  awake 
at  nights,  or  got  on  my  nerves,  and  of  course  I  replied  that  by  taking 
Horlick's  every  night  I  was  able  to  maintain  my  sanity!  In  point  of 
fact,  of  course,  I  believe  that  no  part  which  an  actor  plays  in  the  theatre, 
no  matter  how  exacting,  should  affect  him  offstage.  Whatever  violent 
emotions  he  is  called  upon  to  portray,  he  should  have  them  so  completely 
under  his  control  that  he  can  give  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  constantly 
sensing  the  audience's  reaction.  To  lose  emotional  control  can  be  fatal, 
for  it  necessarily  follows  that  you  have  lost  control  of  the  audience,  and 
so,  though  you  may  have  been  tearing  your  hair  with  anguish,  or  darkly 
soliloquizing  on  murder,  you  must  be  capable  of  coming  out  of  the 
most  exacting  scene  to  inquire  what  has  been  happening  at  "Lord's". 
I  felt  thoroughly  at  home  playing  Danny  the  murderer  and  rather  fancied 
myself  in  the  part,  although  after  the  first  performance  a  London  news- 
paper had  the  headline:  "Knight  must  fall  unless  he  learns  to  speak 
better  Welsh"!  But  I  struggled  with  the  dialect  and  considered  I  had 
achieved  something  near  the  real  thing  when  a  girl  named  Dillys  Evans 
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wrote  from  Llanfaethlu  to  ask  me :  "What  part  of  Wales  do  you  come  from, 
because  you  are  so  like  my  brother?" 

A  diminutive  gentleman  from  the  Continent,  named  Max  Shach,  came 
round  to  see  me  after  the  show  one  night,  and  told  me  that  he  was  con- 
sidering casting  me  as  Silvio  in  a  film  of  Pagliacci  which  he  was  to  pro- 
duce. After  an  embarrassing  interview,  during  which  the  burning 
question  of  money  was  discussed,  I  finally  accepted  the  salary  he  offered 
me.  Leoncavallo's  orchestrations  were  faithfully  adhered  to,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  singing  Carl  Grune,  the  director,  was  not  so  meticulous,  for 
Richard  Tauber,  who  played  Canio,  not  only  warbled  his  own  arias  but 
appropriated  some  of  those  allotted  to  the  other  characters.  Not  un- 
naturally this  offended  the  music  critics,  so  that  at  the  premiere  of  the 
film  a  rather  disgruntled  audience  sat  through  the  somewhat  overcoloured 
treatment  of  this  very  familiar  opera;  and  after  the  final  saccharine 
sequence  had  dissolved  into  a  charmingly  decorated  "finis",  we  listened 
in  consternation  to  the  broadcast  of  King  Edward  VIII's  almost  in- 
credible valedictory  message.  It  was  a  heartbreaking  evening  when  we 
did  indeed 

Behold  in  human  fashion, 

And  see  the  sad  fruits  of  love  and  passion, 

Hearts  that  weep  and  languish, 

Cries  of  rage  and  anguish,  and  bitter  laughter. 


Attracted  by  a  new  play  which  Clifford  Bax  had  written  about 
Richard  III,  I  rashly  argued  myself  out  of  Night  Must  Fall.  The  play  had 
been  specially  written  for  Nancy's  daughter,  Joan  Maude,  and  it  dealt 
with  the  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  Jane  Shore,  the  popular  Plantagenet 
prostitute.  I  had  always  wanted  to  play  Richard  III,  although  I  felt 
sure  that  Shakespeare,  with  an  eye  on  the  Royal  Box,  had  created  a 
Pantomime  King  Rat  not  only  because  it  was  an  expedient  gesture,  but 
because  it  served  his  purpose  better  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  I 
read  several  books  by  modern  historians  about  "Dicky  Three-eyes",  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  only  a  good  soldier,  but  that  there 
was  little  foundation  for  the  fable  of  the  crippled  hunchback  which  the 
Tudors  so  relished.  However,  Bax,  following  the  popular  idea,  painted 
Richard  as  a  repressed  and  truculent  character,  and  the  beautiful  Jane 
Shore,  who  jilted  him  as  a  young  man,  as  responsible  for  the  whole  of  his 
bloodstained  career!  But  Nancy  did  not  care  for  the  way  the  play  was 
constructed  and  on  the  first  night  we  played  it  back  to  front,  which  was 
considered  to  be  an  improvement.  The  author  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  this  drastic  alteration  and  the  play  ran  only  for  a  fortnight. 

I  had  supervised  the  making  of  my  clothes  most  carefully,  for  it  was 
Nancy's  idea  that  I  should  give  the  impression  of  a  green  dragonfly. 
Laced  tight  into  my  short-skirted  fifteenth- century  doublet,  I  flitted  on  to 
the  stage  and  confronted  Jane  Shore  for  the  first  time.  My  clothes 
were  so  tight  about  me  that  I  scarcely  dared  breathe.  I  advanced 
with  lecherous  intent  towards  the  trembling  Jane,  who,  with  her  red  hair, 
straight  nose  and  wide  staring  eyes  looked  like  a  Burne- Jones  painting. 
She  backed  away  from  me  downstage,  but  in  doing  so  her  foot  became 
entangled  in  her  dress  and  she  fell  flat  upon  her  back,  and  a  dazed  second 
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later  I  found  myself  lying  flat  on  top  of  her  and  gazing  into  her  eyes — 
which  was  not  exactly  intended  at  that  point  in  the  play.  There  was  a 
horrid  tearing  sound  in  the  seams  of  my  tights,  and  as  we  struggled  to 
our  feet,  while  the  audience  gaped  in  horrified  wonder,  I  realized  that  for 
the  second  time  in  my  career  my  tights  had  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
I  played  the  whole  scene  facing  "out  front"  in  a  most  unnatural  manner. 
Striving  vainly  to  make  up  for  lost  ground,  we  roistered  and  blustered  our 
way  through  a  lively  hunting  scene  in  the  last  act,  in  which  I  cracked  a 
great  whip  at  every  possible  moment  to  help  in  my  spirited  characteri- 
zation of  Richard.  But  this  only  helped  to  discourage  the  audience 
further  and  we  realized  we  had  a  flop.  A  promising  young  actress  named 
Pamela  Brown  gave  a  superb  performance  in  a  small  part,  which,  how- 
ever, went  unnoticed.  The  play  came  off  in  under  a  fortnight,  while 
Night  Must  Fall  ran  on ;  but,  receiving  a  startling  letter  from  my  bank 
manager,  I  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  seek  more 
commercial  spheres.  So  I  went  into  Firth  Shepherd's  production  of 
Wise.  Tomorrow. 

In  rehearsal  this  seemed  an  average  kind  of  play  with  no  outstanding 
quality  about  it  except  that  there  were  effective  parts  in  it  for  Nora 
Swinburne,  Martita  Hunt  and  Diana  Churchill,  and  it  offered  Naunton 
Wayne  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  us  that  he  could  be  just  as  funny 
in  a  straight  play  as  in  Variety.  There  were  several  emotional  scenes 
during  which  Diana,  as  a  rising  young  actress,  was  bounced  back  and  forth 
like  a  delightful  shuttlecock  between  Martita,  who  played  an  overbearing 
older  actress  who  insisted  she  should  stick  to  the  theatre,  and  myself,  a 
wealthy  young  Englishman,  who  wished  to  marry  Diana  and  keep  her 
for  himself.  It  was  a  theme  which  had  been  used  in  some  form  or  another 
many  times  before  and  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  no  offence  in  the  play; 
but  I  was  a  little  perplexed  when  a  rather  stolid  friend,  coming  round  after 
the  first  night,  said:  "Liked  the  girls  and  the  set  very  much,  old  boy,  but 
the  play's  a  bit — er — near  the  bone — well,  isn't  it?" 

On  pressing  him  for  a  more  explicit  criticism,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  thing  he  had  objected  to  was  the  somewhat  sinister  construction 
he  had  put  on  one  of  the  characters,  that  of  a  friend,  superbly  played  by 
Olga  Lindo.  She  was  wearing  rather  masculine  clothes.  We  had 
realized  that  there  was  something  behind  the  insidious  machinations  of  the 
older  actress,  played  by  Martita  Hunt,  which  we  had  interpreted  as  a 
perverted  power-complex,  and  thought  we  had  kept  it  quite  subservient 
to  the  principal  motive,  which  was  simply  that  of  taking  the  brilliant 
younger  woman  under  her  wing,  and  keeping  her  talents  intact  for  the 
theatre — nothing  more.  But  by  sheer  force  of  personality,  Olga  was 
throwing  the  play  out  of  balance.  The  play  thus  turned  into  a  com- 
panion story  to  The  Green  Bay  Tree.  It  was  an  interesting  example  of 
how  a  big  personality  in  a  small  part  can  put  the  author's  original  idea 
completely  out  of  joint.  The  play  ran  for  some  months,  but  during  the 
Coronation — the  very  period  when  we  felt  we  would  be  sure  to  play  to 
capacity — the  busmen  chose  to  go  on  strike.  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was 
closed;  we  played  to  almost  empty  houses  and  the  play  was  with- 
drawn. I  had  been  as  grossly  over-paid  for  that  part  as  I  had  been  badly 
miscast,  and  it  put  sufficient  money  into  my  purse  to  enable  us  to  go  for 
a  holiday  to  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

But  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region. 

— Hamlet. 

THAT  YEAR  WE  WENT  TO  A  LOVELY  LITTLE  VILLAGE  CALLED   PERTISAU, 

on  the  Achensee,  high  up  in  the  mountains  skirting  the  Inn  Valley.  I  had 
not  been  to  Austria  for  some  years,  and  in  passing  through  it  was  good  to 
stand  in  the  wide  Maria  Teresastrasse  in  Innsbruck  again,  to  look  down 
the  wide  street — filled  as  usual  with  English  cars— to  the  point  where 
stands  the  house  with  the  golden  roof;  while  high  above — and  we  still 
had  to  look  up  at  an  alarming  angle — the  snow-swept  mountains  loomed 
above  the  little  town  as  if  they  must  topple  over  and  engulf  it. 
But  though  we  had  heard  disquieting  stories  about  the  influence 
of  the  Nazis,  Austria  looked  the  same.  I  had  known  it  in  the 
days  when  Kitzbuhel  was  a  little  village,  but  now,  popularized  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  visit,  it  had  become  a  fashionable  Mecca.  But  in 
Innsbruck  the  coffee  and  bretzel  still  tasted  as  good  as  ever,  and  the 
waitresses,  like  so  many  Gretels,  still  looked  as  charming  as  they  flitted 
among  the  tables  past  the  old  settees  of  red  plush  and  gilt.  We  thought 
once  more  that  the  Tyrol  was  the  only  place  for  a  real  holiday  and  yet, 
now  and  again,  it  dawned  on  us  that  there  was  just  something  a  little 
different.  A  quick  look  between  two  boys  passing  each  other  in  the 
street,  a  whispered  conversation  between  two  men,  broken  off  suddenly 
as  we  entered  a  shop;  a  tiny  badge  in  a  lapel — just  little  things  that  gave 
us  the  feeling  that  some,  as  yet  unseen,  influence  was  at  work,  like  the 
distant  rumble  of  thunder  in  the  mountains.  We  were  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  town  and  breathe  the  cool  mountain  air  as  we  raced  down  the  Inn 
valley  and  climbed  the  rough  road  which  winds  up  to  the  high  lake  by  the 
Sonn  Joch.  In  Pertisau  we  soon  forgot  our  misgivings  and  spent  the  days 
pleasantly  enough,  swimming  in  the  cold  clear  lake  or  climbing  the  moun- 
tain in  search  of  Alpine  flowers. 

In  these  lovely  surroundings  Berta  Ruck,  the  authoress, 'spent  each 
summer,  living  in  a  charming  chalet  looking  out  over  green  fields  towards 
the  lake,  and  we  had  often  seen  her  walking  in  the  village  and  talking 
to  the  peasants  in  fluent  German.  Then  one  night  we  met  her  in  the 
gasthaus,  by  the  pier,  when  the  stimmung  of  the  party  was  high  with  singing 
and  schiihpflatteln — typically  Austrian.  We  soon  discovered  that  she,  too, 
was  keen  on  flowers  and,  shouting  to  make  ourselves  heard  above  the  din, 
we  fell  into  an  enthusiastic  discussion  about  the  'different  varieties  of 
gentian  and  lily  which  she  had  found  on  the  mountain  slopes.  She  told 
us  also  how  years  ago  they  had  come  here  to  make  the  exteriors  of  the 
film  version  of  The  Constant  Nymph,  and  how  the  villagers,  seizing  the 
golden  opportunity,  had  rooked  the  film  company  for  the  hire  of  a  field 
or  a  chalet  or  a  cart.  The  fair-haired  peasants  of  Pertisau  had  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
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and  technicians  who  had  thronged  the  village  during  that  summer;  and 
in  the  shoemaker's  shop-window  and  in  the  post-office-cum-sweet-shop 
were  displayed  the  faded  signed  photographs  of  artists  who  had  since 
found  real  fame  in  the  studios  at  Elstree  or  Hollywood. 

While  Berta  Ruck  and  my  mother  and  father  roamed  the  gentler 
slopes  in  search  of  Alpine  roses  and  orchids,  I  went  higher  to  the  unfre- 
quented stretches  nearer  the  snow  for  edelweiss.  Up  there  in  the 
pleasant  quiet  places  I  sometimes  came  upon  little  groups  of  chamois 
which,  startled  by  my  approach,  stared  for  a  second  and  bounded  off  up 
the  rocky  ravines  into  inaccessible  fastnesses  where  no  man  ever  went. 
Occasionally,  with  alarming  suddenness,  the  brilliant  sunshine  would  be 
blotted  out  by  heavy  storm-clouds,  and  sheltering  in  the  lee  of  a  great 
rock  as  the  cold  rain  beat  down,  I  would  watch  as  vivid  sprays  of  lightning, 
bright  violet  and  orange,  seemed  to  flash  from  peak  to  peak  as  if  the 
mighty  mountains  were  waging  war.  Deafening  roars  of  thunder  rattled 
in  the  gorges  and  echoed  down  the  valley.  And  then,  as  suddenly,  the 
sun  streamed  out  again  and  the  dark  clouds  rolled  on  sullenly  towards  the 
south. 

Sometimes,  up  there  by  myself  and  "far  out  of  sight  and  hearing"  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  jagged  Wetterst  mountains  and  the  light  began  to 
fade,  there  would  be  a  sudden  unearthly  cry  which  stopped  me  dead  and 
made  me  look  up  towards  the  bare  mountainside  from  which  it  seemed 
to  have  come.  I  always  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  bellowing  of  a 
roe  deer,  although  there  seemed  to  be  no  living  thing  about. 

Hiring  an  ancient  Mercedes  car,  we  drove  over  to  see  the  great  new 
road  constructed  over  the  Grossglockner.  This  road  was  a  brilliant  feat 
of  engineering.  Everyone  had  to  pay  to  use  it.  On  a  sheltered  bank 
we  found  some  of  the  rarer  saxifrage,  with  purple  gentian,  columbine,  and 
scented  nigritella.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  the  air  grew  colder.  We 
climbed  round  the  black  crags  at  the  summit  and  suddenly  came  upon  a 
great  sweeping  valley  in  the  trough  of  which  a  vast  glacier  lay  white  and 
seemingly  static.  Perched  on  a  spur  of  rock  stood  the  Franzjosefhutte, 
and  in  the  clear  sky  above  it  some  large  black  birds  tumbled  and  plunged. 
At  first  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  these  might  be,  but  then  on  a 
breath  of  wind  came  that  wild  distracted  cry,  and  drawing  closer  we  saw 
that  they  were  Alpine  choughs.  They  drifted  and  dived  about  like  mad 
tormented  souls. 

As  we  drank  a  cup  of  chocolate  on  the  balcony  of  the  Resthaus  we 
looked  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  and  the  great  new  road  wound 
away  into  the  distance  towards  the  Italian  frontier.  Far  above  a  high 
peak,  gleaming  white  in  the  sun,  a  golden  eagle  soared. 

Driving  back  through  Berchtesgaden  my  father,  ever  watchful, 
stopped  the  car  with  a  great  shout,  for  he  had  seen  something  he  had  been 
seeking  a  long  time.  Out  of  the  bank  beside  the  road  he  dug  a  clump  of 
the  rare  gnat  orchis — Gymnadenia  conopsea — which  he  bore  home  in 
triumph ! 

One  evening  as  I  went  in  to  dinner  I  was  stopped  by  Heir  Poch,  the 
hotel  manager,  a  young  Austrian  with  black  fanatical  eyes.  He  beck- 
oned me  into  his  office,  locked  the  door  and  stood  against  it.  For  a  few 
moments  he  said  nothing  but  simply  stood  immobile,  regarding  me  with  a 
sly  smile.  I  was  utterly  perplexed  by  his  peculiar  behaviour,  for  this  was 
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very  unlike  the  Herr  Poch  I  had  known,  obsequious  and  rather  negative; 
and  so  I  stood  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  see  what  you  have  written  on  your  postcard,"  he 
blurted  out  finally. 

"Oh  yes?"  I  replied,  still  perplexed. 

"You  are  interested  in  the  Party?  I  see  you  have  written  Heil 
Hitler!"  he  whispered.  He  was  breathing  quickly  and  was  evidently  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  as  a  joke  I  had 
written  Heil  Hitler !  as  a  mock  greeting  to  one  of  my  friends. 

Seizing  me  by  the  arm,  in  a  hoarse  undertone  he  poured  out  a  flood 
of  words,  half  German  and  half  English,  in  praise  of  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis.  After  a  furtive  glance  towards  the  window  he  showed  me  a 
minute  Swastika  badge  engraved  on  a  pin-head  which  he  wore  in  the  side 
of  his  lapel,  and,  as  I  made  no  attempt  to  go,  he  walked  me  further  from 
the  door  and  told  me  how  he  had  been  one  of  the  Nazi  gang  who,  some 
years  before,  had  shot  their  way  out  of  Innsbruck  prison.  They,  though 
wounded,  finally  escaped  over  the  mountains  into  Italy  and  flew  on 
to  Nuremberg  to  be  decorated  by  Hitler  himself.  Then  I  remembered 
that  fair-haired  young  German  who  had  played  a  part  in  the  film  I  made 
in  Berlin,  who  told  me,  as  we  lay  in  the  sun  one  day  on  location,  of  his 
exciting  escape  from  Innsbruck  gaol  and  how  he  was  chased  up  into  the 
mountains  by  the  Austrian  police,  and  though  shot  in  the  leg  and  badly 
wounded  managed  to  get  to  Italy  and  finally  to  the  great  man  himself!  I 
remembered  how  he  had  picked  a  piece  of  grass,  and  while  chewing  it  said 
quite  casually:  "But  I  must  stay  in  Germany  now,  I  cannot  go  back  to 
Austria." 

"Why?"  I  had  asked. 

"Because  I  would,  of  course,  be  shot." 

I  received  a  message  to  return  to  London  to  play  in  a  musical  show 
called  The  Laughing  Cavalier,  and  as  the  train  roared  through  the  dark 
tunnel  under  the  Arlberg  I  could  see  Herr  Poch's  gleaming  eyes  and  hear 
his  febrile  whisper  once  more :  yes,  the  Nazi  poison  was  even  filtering  into 
Tyrol,  and  I  wondered  when  I  should  see  Innsbruck  again. 

The  Laughing  Cavalier  was  a  musical  play  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
and  dealt  with  some  fictional  incidents  in  Franz  Hals'  life  and  the  reason 
for  his  painting  his  famous  half-smiling  cavalier — if  indeed  that  enig- 
matical expression  on  his  face  was  even  supposed  to  suggest  a  smile.  I 
was  cast  for  the  part  of  Hals,  but  I  did  not  feel  particularly  happy  about 
the  playwright's  conception  of  him  as  a  boisterous,  singing  braggart. 
Also  I  had  just  seen  an  exquisite  French  film  called  La  Kermesse  Heroique. 
This  must  have  been  the  best  "costume"  film  ever  made.  The  sets  were 
simply  but  brilliantly  designed — just  an  arch  or  a  stairway — enough  to 
give  the  exact  feeling  of  the  period.  Exquisite  acting  by  artists  whom 
one  just  could  not  imagine  in  modern  dress!  Almost  any  single  frame 
taken  from  the  film  might  have  been  a  Breughel  painting,  so  perfect  was 
the  grouping  of  every  shot.  The  wigs  looked  like  real  hair;  the  women 
looked  as  if  they  were  completely  familiar  with  the  rough  stockings  and 
farthingales  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  soldiers  wore  their  swords  and 
morions  as  if  they  were  really  used  to  them.  The  harmonious  but  never 
self-conscious  details — a  pair  of  wrinkled  tights,  a  pauldron  or  a  horse's 
trappings — were  a  sheer  delight.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  neither  in  this 
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country  nor  in  America  can  they  produce  such  convincing  costume 
pictures. 

I  forsook  The  Laughing  Cavalier  for  a  play  about  Van  Gogh — another 
Dutch  painter  of  a  different  school.  This  was  a  remarkable  play  written 
by  Dan  McKenna,  who,  having  had  a  highly  successful  career  as  a  jockey 
and  horse  trainer  in  Ireland,  had  suddenly  tired  of  stables  and  bookies  and 
decided  he  wanted  to  write  a  play.  One  day  he  had  happened  to  meet 
the  editor  of  The  Studio  who,  hearing  of  his  intention  and  knowing  him  to 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  suggested  he  should  read  all  the  books  he  could 
find  about  Van  Gogh  and  then  try  his  hand  at  a  play  about  him.  McKenna 
spent  two  years  reading,  writing  and  re-writing,  and  finally  produced  his 
first  complete  work.  It  was  stark  and  virile  writing,  containing  all  the 
passion,  colour  and  tragedy  of  the  artist's  vivid  life.  Dan  McKenna 
was  a  wild  and  morose  character  himself,  and,  I  think,  became 
completely  obsessed  by  Van  Gogh's  story ;  not  long  after  he  was  found 
drowned  in  a  lonely  lake  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  tragic  loss  to  the  theatre. 

His  play  showed  Van  Gogh  among  the  poverty  and  squalor  of  the 
miners  in  the  Borinage,  then  took  him  to  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  his 
father's  house  at  Etten,  back  to  bis  sordid  attic  in  the  Hague  and  then 
plunged  him  into  the  vital  world  of  the  French  Impressionists  in  Mont- 
martre  where,  in  the  invigorating  company  of  Gauguin,  Toulouse  Lautrec 
and  Seurat,  he  found  his  real  milieu  at  last.  Later  he  was  discovered 
among  the  trees  in  the  white  sunlight  of  Aries,  where  in  a  characteristic 
fit  of  anguish  he  cut  his  ear  off.  On  the  stage  one  night  I  became  almost 
too  realistic,  for  I  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  this  myself!  With  a 
jagged  razor  and  a  too-impulsive  jerk  I  cut  too  deeply  and  red  blood 
soaked  the  yellow  furniture  of  his  famous  room ! 

But  to  return  to  the  play  :  in  the  end  Van  Gogh,  surrounded  by  his 
pictures,  now  wild  and  mad  in  conception,  shoots  himself.  The  play 
was  perhaps  too  macabre  to  be  a  popular  success  but  it  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  four  performances  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club.  Unfortunately, 
the  money  could  not  be  found  to  present  it  in  a  West  End  theatre.  The 
Laughing  Cavalier  proved  to  be  better  box-office.  However,  it  failed 
to  draw  big  houses  for  very  long  and  was  almost  the  last  of  the  romantic 
musical  plays.  Now  only  Ivor  Novello  knows  how  to  do  it ! 

From  Alexandra  Palace  we  televized  a  cut  version  of  Van  Gogh.  This 
was  my  first  experience  with  this  interesting  medium.  Although  tele- 
vision programmes  had  been  radiated  for  some  time  before  this,  they  were 
still  very  exciting  to  play  in.  As  in  the  early  pioneer  days,  tech- 
nicians still  rushed  about  madly  with  pockets  stuffed  with  insulation  tape 
and  screwdrivers,  making  adjustments  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  even 
while  the  transmissions  were  in  progress.  An  entirely  new  technique  had 
to  be  developed,  for  the  screen,  on  which  an  audience  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  might  "view",  was  very  small,  and  plays  were,  therefore,  acted 
in  a  series  of  large  close-ups  and  very  "tight"  groups.  Engineers  and 
producers  were  still  experimenting.  Programmes  showing  a  football 
match  at  Highbury  or  Monsieur  Boulestin  creating  a  special  Crepe 
Suzette  were  transmitted  with  success.  If  I  happened  to  be  at  "Ally 
Pally"  during  one  of  the  latter  transmissions  I  would  make  it  my  business 
to  be  on  the  set  when  Boulestin  had  come  off  the  air  in  order  that  I  might 
take  my  only  opportunity  of  sampling  his  superb  cuisine ! 
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In  the  very,  very  early  days  it  was  decided  to  transmit  a  play  about 
Handel  and  his  Fireworks  Music,  and  viewers  saw  the  great  musician  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  work  going  to  the  window  and 
pulling  aside  the  curtain  to  watch  the  gay  fireworks  as  they  accompanied 
his  elegant  music.  But  the  viewers  never  saw  the  fireworks,  for,  as  Handel 
drew  the  curtains,  the  Controller  at  Alexandra  Palace  switched  over  to 
another  set  of  shivering  technicians  with  a  television  "camera"  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  who  were  "photographing"  some  real  live  twentieth-century 
fireworks.  But  unfortunately  the  mechanism  was  not  sensitive  to  the 
colours  of  Mr.  Brock's  expensive  creations,  and  so,  instead  of  looking  out 
on  to  a  glorious  display  of  glittering  stars  and  flares,  poor  Handel  and  the 
viewers  gaped  at  a  dead  black  screen. 

"Thank  God  for  the  B.B.C. !"  was  a  toast  often  heard  in  the  Stage 
Golfing  Society  or  the  Green  Room  Club,  and  indeed  the  worthy  Corporation 
keeps  the  wolf  from  the  shabby  doors  of  many  an  actor  and  actress.  In 
my  own  case  I  really  don't  know  how  I  would  have  survived  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  few  faithful  friends  at  "B.H."  and  "Ally  Pally"  who  had  faith 
in  me.  Another  old  friend,  Vernon  Sewell,  was  engaged  to  direct  a  film 
based  on  a  story  by  Tolstoi  called  What  Men  Live  By.  The  story  is  of 
the  angel  who,  having  disgraced  himself,  is  sent  to  earth  as  a  punishment, 
and  is  allowed  to  rejoin  the  other  angels  only  when  he  has  learned  three 
truths.  Together  we  worked  on  the  film  and  I  played  the  angel.  Seeing 
that  it  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  produce  a  film  in  the  way  we  had 
always  thought  it  should  be  done,  we  included  as  many  exterior  shots  as 
possible.  I  was  "discovered"  in  the  film,  stark  naked,  lying  in  a  wood, 
and  that,  we  decided,  must  be  a  real  exterior.  But  it  happened  to  be  in 
the  very  depths  of  winter  and  the  location  was  in  a  damp  wood  in  Sussex. 
With  many  degrees  of  frost  on  the  ground,  and  taking  a  whole  long  night 
to  get  the  shot,  the  "Angel"  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ribald 
practical  joking.  The  film  turned  out  amazingly  well,  though  it  had 
cost  only  £2000  to  produce.  But  it  was  shelved  for  months,  and  no 
one  would  give  it  a  showing  in  a  public  theatre  at  any  price,  although  we 
felt  sure  it  had  a  general  appeal.  But  we  were  up  against  the  mentality  of 
the  commercial  theatre  managers,  who  said  we  were  crazy  to  think  that 
the  public  wanted  to  go  to  the  pictures  on  Sunday  and  listen  to  a  sermon. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  mentality  that  my  uncle  encountered  when,  after 
enormous  trouble,  he  had  secured  some  wonderful  moving  pictures  of 
penguins  and  rare  sea  birds  on  a  remote  island  off  the  African  coast.  He 
was  informed  by  a  West  End  cinema  manager:  "I  don't  vont  dis  sort  of 
stuff.  'Oo  vonts  to  see  a  lot  of  ruddy  pigeons  on  de  beach,  anyvay?" 
At  length  someone,  having  a  blank  space  in  their  programme,  showed 
our  picture,  which  was  an  immediate  success  and  was  later  shown  all  over 
the  country. 

A  century  after  the  birth  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  many  actors  and 
admirers  took  part  in  celebrations  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  of  the '  'rogues  and  vagabonds' '  to  be  knighted.  An  impressive  service 
was  held  in  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Garlands  of  flowers  were  hung  about 
his  statue  in  Charing  Cross  Road  and,  among  other  festivities,  the  great 
Irving  Matin6e  was  given  at  the  old  Lyceum.  During  rehearsals  of  scenes 
from  his  great  successes  we  watched  eagerly,  hoping  to  be  able  to  recap- 
ture the  magical  atmosphere  which  our  elders  told  us  had  always  dis- 
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tinguished  his  performances.  But  either  because  the  scenes  themselves 
appeared  to  us  to  be  dated,  or  because  the  modern  actors  were  lacking  in 
something,  we  were  left  strangely  unmoved  and  the  matinee  resolved  itself 
into  a  series  of  party  charades  in  which  we  all  appeared  to  be  "playing 
at  it"  without  approaching  that  quality  of  greatness  which  electrified 
Victorian  audiences. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  tiring  dress  rehearsal,  during  which  some  of 
the  older  actors  had  been  inclined  to  throw  their  weight  about  with  such 
familiar  phrases  as,  "When  I  was  with  Irving  we  did  this,  old  boy,"  or 
"In  the  old  man's  day  we  did  such  and  such,"  they  were  finally  marshalled 
on  the  stage  for  the  finale.  Ernest  Irving,  the  musical  director,  exasper- 
ated by  the  waste  of  time  and  shillyshallying,  called  the  vast  concourse  of 
stars,  past  and  present,  to  an  abrupt  silence  by  shouting:  "And  now, 
gentlemen,  you  sing  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  first  word  is  GOD !" 

Just  as  some  modern  actors  have  distorted  Shakespeare's  original 
characters  by  reading  into  them  their  own  pseudo-intellectual  interpre- 
tations, so  Irving's  great  creations  suffered  the  same  fate.  A  famous 
Shakespearean  actor  and  producer  did  not  share  the  popular  notion  about 
Irving's  versatility.  Sucking  at  a  dead  cigar,  he  held  forth  in  a  public 
house  off  Leicester  Square : 

"There's  been  more  damned  nonsense  talked  about  Irving  by  young 
puppies  who  never  clapped  eyes  on  the  man  than  you'd  believe  possible. 
Irving  was  n'more  than  a  sardonic  comedian,  but  when  it  came  to  yer 
Macbeths,  yer  Othellos  and  yer  Lears,  he  was  bloody  deplorable,  old  man. 
Another  double  whisky,  please,  miss,  and  what's  yours,  old  man  ?  Half  of 
bitter?" 

But  again  the  depressing  necessity  for  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment made  itself  felt,  and  I  went  out  ont  our  playing  Ivor  Novello's  part  in 
The  Crest  of  the  Wave,  Frances  giving  a  subtle  performance  as  the  villainess. 
But  although  the  first  three  towns  in  which  we  played,  Southsea,  Scar- 
borough and  Blackpool,  were  thronged  with  happy  jostling  holiday- 
makers,  breakfast  lost  its  savour  as  we  read  the  news.  The  morning 
papers  told  us  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  plunged  into  war  again. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  this  world  disaster  was  so  imminent 
as  we  mingled  with  the  carefree  people  of  Lancashire,  who  fought  for 
winkles  or  a  seat  on  the  Great  Racer.  One  night  as  I  attempted  one  of  the 
lightning  changes  from  the  impecunious  hero  seeking  fame  in  Hollywood 
to  the  truculent  German  actor,  Otto  Fresch,  the  stage  carpenter  with 
popping  eyes  rushed  up  to  me. 

"They've  started,  Mr.  Knight;  they've  started!" 

"Who?"  I  asked,  my  short-cropped  wig  poised  in  mid-air. 

"The  Germans!  The  Germans!"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  and  as  I  walked 
on  to  the  stage  again  and  entered  once  more  into  the  intrigues  of  Holly- 
wood, I  pictured  the  Germans  bursting  across  the  frontier  in  a  distant 
land.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  of  course.  On  our  way  to  Bristol  we  stayed  in  a 
twelfth-century  castle  looking  down  over  the  peaceful  Wye  Valley,  and  as 
we  stood  on  the  ancient  battlements  looking  towards  the  blue  mountains 
of  Wales  the  evening  stillness  was  broken  by  an  ominous  sound.  Flying 
fast  up  the  valley  came  a  formation  of  aircraft,  and,  passing  low  overhead, 
vanished  towards  the  east.  I  did  not  recognize  them  as  British  'planes. 
Soon  afterwards  our  host  received  an  urgent  'phone  call  to  say  that  he 
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must  stand  by  all  night  as  unidentified  aeroplanes  had  been  observed  and 
that  the  international  situation  was  extremely  grave.  In  Bristol  there 
was  a  nasty  atmosphere  of  "wind  up"  and  air-raid  trenches  were  being  dug 
in  every  vacant  plot  of  ground.  On  the  hill  behind  the  town  soldiers 
with  Lewis  guns  were  posted — presumably  to  ward  off  enemy  aircraft — 
and  as  night  came  down  a  cold  fear  crept  over  the  city,  and  the  people 
huddling  together  began  to  murmur :  "Has  nothing  more  been  done  about 
anti-aircraft  defences?"  But  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  saved  the  situation 
by  going  to  Munich ! 

The  people  laughed  in  the  streets  again,  the  diggers  threw  down  their 
spades  and,  like  a  harbinger  of  peace,  a  Bristol  Blenheim  flew  low  over  the 
town. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 

— Henry  V. 

WHEN  THE  NEWS  IS  BAD,  PEOPLE  STAY  AWAY  FROM  THE  THEATRE,  AND 

Ivor,  having  a  failure  with  Henry  V  at  Drury  Lane  during  those  anxious 
days,  returned  to  take  up  his  old  part  in  The  Crest  of  the  Wave.  This 
released  me,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  join  Michel  St.  Denis's 
Company  at  the  Phoenix.  But  even  his  superb  production  of  The  White 
Guard  failed  to  draw  the  London  audiences,  and  he  decided  to  put  on 
Twelfth  Night.  This,  however,  evoked  little  enthusiasm  and,  probably 
because  Michel  himself  was  despondent,  the  production  lacked  the  essen- 
tial Shakespearean  colour  and  full-bloodedness.  It  was  altogether  too 
pale  and  "intellectual".  I  learnt  a  lot  from  Michel.  He  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  English  theatre.  The  psychology  of  the 
brooding  Orsino  had  always  interested  me.  Although  I  did  not 
feel  altogether  happy  about  my  characterization,  I  had  some  exotic 
clothes  to  wear.  I  had  poor  notices  and  was  almost  ignored  by  the 
more  serious  critics,  except  one,  an  old  friend  of  Michel's,  who,  coming 
round  after  the  first  night,  said  among  other  pertinent  observations: 
"And  WHAT  about  that  disG&ACEfully  obscene  Orsino?" 

As  I  put  away  my  dark  Illyrian  curls  in  the  greasy  Nathan  wig-box 
during  one  of  the  last  performances,  Wilson  Barrett  came  in  to  see  me  to 
say  that  final  negotiations  had  been  completed  for  the  old  King's  Theatre, 
Hammersmith,  which  we  proposed  to  run  in  joint  management.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  that  Wilson  Barrett  so  well  remembered  in  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  He  had  played  Theo  in  the  Van  Gogh  play,  and  as  he  made 
up  as  the  sensitive  brother  who  had  enabled  Van  Gogh  to  continue  his 
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painting  and  I  stuck  on  my  .red  bristly  beard  we  had  discussed  the  idea. 
So  the  spring  of  1939  seemed  full  of  hope  and  promise,  yet,  though  we 
had  an  encouraging  start  to  the  season,  war  clouds  were  still  hanging 
over  Europe  and  the  people  of  Earl's  Court  and  Kensington  seemed 
disinclined  to  patronize  our  repertory  theatre. 

In  those  days  the  I.R.A.  were  making  a  nuisance  of  themselves  in 
Underground  cloakrooms  and  one  rather  more  ambitious  attempt,  to 
blow  up  Hammersmith  Bridge,  thinned  our  pit  and  gallery  queues.  How- 
ever, Queen  Mary  graciously  consented  to  attend  a  performance  of 
George  and  Margaret,  and  that  night  the  house  was  full.  Bill  Barrett 
and  I  were  presented  to  her  in  the  interval  in  the  tiny  anteroom  behind 
the  royal  box,  where,  as  a  child'  many  years  before,  I  had  trembled  with 
excitement,  waiting  for  the  last  act  of  Cinderella.  Her  Majesty  charmed 
us  by  her  interest  in  the  purpose  of  our  venture  and  told  us  how  much 
she  enjoyed  some  of  the  lines  which  we  had  feared  might  be  too  near 
the  bone,  and  how  much  she  was  looking  forward  to  the  bigger  and 
better  ones  that  followed! 

In  the  early  days  o  f  summer,  the  evenings  being  warm,  I  would  make  up 
with  the  dressing-room  windows  open.  Applying  to  my  face  the  lines  and 
shadows  of  hot-gospeller  Davidson  in  Rain,  I  sat  in  the  very  same  room 
where  I  had  first  been  backstage  and  gazed  in  awe  at  Eillie  Norwood  as 
Sherlock  Holmes.  That,  however,  was  long,  long  ago.  Outside  in  the 
sunny  street  the  Territorials  of  Princess  Louise's  Kensington  Regiment 
were  drilling,  and  among  the  odd-sized  privates  who  jostled  into  position 
was  Martin  Holmes,  a  Westminster  contemporary  and  another  of  the 
"Elizabethans",  half  soldier,  half  poet.  Everywhere  business  men  and 
professionals  were  giving  up  their  evenings  and  receiving  instruction  in  the 
use  of  arms. 

Recruits  were  needed  and  pictures  appeared  in  the  Press  of  popular 
actors  parading  with  last  war  weapons  in  the  Queen's  Westminsters. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  and  it  was  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
the  theatre.  I  did,  however,  play  in  a  film  in  which  I  walked,  talked  and 
even  played  football  with  the  famous  Arsenal  team.  But  even  this 
picture,  The  Arsenal  Stadium  Mystery,  failed  to  obliterate  from  my  mind 
the  thought  that  the  theatre  was  no  place  for  the  youth  of  England.  The 
only  place  for  "silken  dalliance"  was  the  wardrobe!  Business  at  the 
King's  was  poor,  so  we  took  the  Empire  at  Edinburgh  for  a  short  season ; 
but  the  happy  people  of  Scotland  were  infected  with  the  same  uneasiness, 
and  the  mixed  entertainment  which  we  offered  did  not  lure  them  from  the 
snug  security  of  their  homes. 

I  joined  the  Company  in  Edinburgh  after  we  had  finished  the  last 
thrilling  sequence  of  the  film  in  which  the  Arsenal  stars,  acting  rather 
than  playing  soccer,  were  foiled  by  my  final  dash  to  score  in  the  last 
minute  of  the  game.  In  the  end  I  was  marched  off  the  field  by  the  police 
as  the  murderer ! 

My  arrival  had  been  belated,  and  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a 
speech  after  the  first  performance  of  Love  from  a  Stranger,  which  we  were 
playing  that  week — to  explain  the  reason.  I  made  some  facetious 
remarks,  likening  my  long-awaited  arrival  to  the  well-known  Campbells 
who  were  always  coming  but  never  arrived — but  they  were  not  amused. 
As  the  summer  wore  on  the  news  loomed  blacker  and  blacker. 
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Instead  of  going  to  the  theatre  people  went  to  hotels  and  pubs,  where 
they  could  talk  and  voice  their  hopes  and  fears.  In  English  pubs  men 
have  ever  been  able  to  let  off  steam. 

In  the  afternoons  I  played  tennis  with  Bill  in  the  gardens  of  Neil 
Crawford's  beautiful  house  on  the  slopes  of  Corstorphine  Hill.  In  the 
cool  and  shade  of  such  a  place,  with  our  bellies  lined  with  delicious  food, 
we  forgot  for  a  while  the  possibility  of  war.  Then,  far  away  over  the  wide 
valley  towards  the  .eternal  Pentlands,  three  tiny  specks  appeared  in  the 
sky.  As  we  watched  they  became  more  distinct  and  the  throb  of  engines 
came  to  us  in  short  bursts  of  sound.  Three  Spitfires,  whose  pilots  not  so 
long  before  had  been  Edinburgh  business  men,  were  roaring  home  to 
Turnhouse  Aerodrome. 

In  the  last  week  in  August  we  put  on  The  Middle  Watch,  a  comedy 
about  the  British  Navy.  Somehow  or  other  the  promiscuous  frivolities 
of  the  play  didn't  get  over :  the  pranks  of  peacetime  did  not  raise  a  laugh, 
and  I,  as  the  Commander,  felt  uncomfortable  as  a  "naval  officer"  whose 
only  responsibility  was  the  safe  accommodation  of  some  females  on 
board  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Navy  was  clearing  decks  for  action. 

We  decided  to  abandon  the  season,  and  on  Friday,  September  ist, 
we  stood  in  the  musty  oblivion  of  an  antique  shop,  examining  a  lovely 
piece  of  S&vres  we  had  chosen  as  a  farewell  present  for  a  member  of  the 
Company.  Old  Winkelmann  came  shuffling  through  from  the  front  of 
the  shop  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"It  is  all  over,  I  am  ruined!"  he  moaned. 

"How?"  Bill  asked  in  surprise. 

"The  Germans,  they  haf  invaded  Poland !" 

As  we  read  the  news,  we  realized  its  implication.  There  was  a  heavy 
stillness  among  the  swords,  chairs  and  porcelain  of  past  centuries,  and 
the  face  on  the  Sevres  plate  regarded  us  with  the  smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa — 
but  perhaps  it  wasn't  a  smile. 

"I  wonder  when  we  shall  play  in  Edinburgh  again,"  I  said  gloomily. 
But  out  in  Princes  Street  the  sun  was  shining  and  the  trams  blundered 
along  as  usual,  while  high  over  the  castle  the  royal  standard  of  Scotland 
fluttered  brightly  against  a  clear  sky. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  last  Saturday  night  of  peace  and,  shouting 
good  luck  to  Jock,  the  stage  doorkeeper,  I  dashed  out  into  the  night.  The 
cobbled  winding  streets  leading  down  to  Waverley  station  were  plunged 
in  blackness  as  I  ran  like  a  fugitive  past  the  dark  castle  to  catch  the  night 
train  for  London.  A  small  group  of  R.A.F.  officers,  suddenly  matured, 
stood  talking  seriously  in  the  dim  light  of  the  shaded  lamps,  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  stood  immobile  in  the  shadows  with  their 
sweethearts,  locked  together  in  a  long  last  embrace.  A  sinister  hush 
lay  over  the  land  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  station  and  the  people  in  the 
carriage  talked  in  quiet  voices  as  if  afraid  they  might  be  overheard  by 
an  unknown  enemy.  Sunday  dawned  fine  and  clear,  and  as  the  train 
sped  through  the  broad  cornfields  of  England  I  looked  out  towards  the 
east  and  imagined  swarms  of  German  aircraft  flying  high  over  the  country- 
side and  devastating  the  land. 

I  stood  with  Frances  looking  across  London  from  the  flat  in  St. 
John's  Wood  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  uttered  his  fateful  speech  and  as  that 
first  never-to-be-forgotten  warning  wailed  out  over  England.  We 
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watched  the  barrage  balloons  rise  like  bubbles  into  the  air  and  we  looked 
at  each  other  thinking  that  the  know-alls  were  right  after  all.  They  had 
said  that  in  the  first  half-hour  of  war  massed  air  raids  would  raze  London 
to  the  ground. 

But  the  raid  didn't  materialize  and  later  I  met  the  "nephew  of  the 
cousin  of  the  man"  who  had  caused  that  memorable  alarm  by  flying  a  lone 
Puss  Moth  across  the  Channel  after  a  gaudy  week-end  at  Le  Touquetl 
Other  know-alls  told  us  that  the  balloons  would  prevent  the  kind  of  bomb- 
ing Warsaw  had  suffered,  but  the  sages  pointed  out  that  they  would  not 
stop  bombs  being  dropped  on  London  and  added,  as  an  afterthought,  that 
in  the  last  war  London's  anti-aircraft  barrage  was  simply  instituted  to 
comfort  the  fearful.  Proudly  we  read  of  those  daring  but  costly  raids  on 
Sylt,  Brunsbiittel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  and  we  saw  the  names  of  our  first 
English  dead. 

Bill  and  I  decided  that  it  was  no  good  opening  at  Hammersmith  again, 
so  we  went  back  to  the  Empire  in  Edinburgh;  but  my  thoughts  were  in 
the  air  and  on  the  sea,  and  in  any  case  "they"  said  that  the  theatre  was 
finished  and  done  with  for  the  duration,  and  the  half  empty  houses  to 
which  we  played  seemed  to  justify  this  pronouncement.  Ironically 
enough  we  were  playing  one  of  Ivor's  romps,  entitled  Full  House. 

After  the  show  one  night  Sandy  Seton  and  his  brother-in-law,  Ian 
Forbes,  came  round  to  have  a  drink.  Forbes  was  a  typical  naval  officer, 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed.  He  invited  me  to  a  party  on  board  the 
Enchantress  the  next  evening.  I  had  been  to  many  parties  with  my 
relations  in  ships  lying  at  Portsmouth  or  Chatham,  and  so  that  Sunday  I 
stood  full  of  anticipation  on  the  famous  Hoare's  Pier  waiting  for  some 
kind  of  boat  to  take  me  over  to  Rosyth,  where  the  Enchantress  was  lying. 
The  Enchantress,  known  as  the  "duff-coop",  had  once  been  the  Admiralty 
yacht  and  she  was  now  bsing  fitted  as  a  fighting  ship.  We  had  a  grand 
party. 

As  we  roared  back  towards  Hoare's  Pier  over  the  still  dark  water  the 
Forth  Bridge  loomed  out  of  the  night  high  overhead,  and  Ian,  shouting  to 
make  himself  heard,  told  us  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  lucky  omen 
if  a  train  passes  overhead  when  a  new  ship  goes  under  the  bridge  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  to  remember  that  remark  later. 

During  a  dress  rehearsal  for  a  new  murder  play  next  day  an  air  raid 
warning  was  sounded  and  the  rehearsal  was  temporarily  suspended. 
Some  of  us  climbed  up  on  the  high  roof  and  looked  about  us,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  that  as  we  looked  again  in  the  direction  of 
the  Forth  Bridge  little  puffs  of  smoke  dotted  the  sky  and  now  and  again 
the  thud  of  anti-aircraft  fire  came  faintly  to  us  on  the  air.  German 
aircraft  were  making  their  first  serious  raid  of  the  war  by  bombing  ships 
lying  at  Rosyth.  All  was  quiet  over  the  city  and  we  decided  to  continue 
the  rehearsal;  but  as  we  went  below  the  irregular  beat  of  an  aircraft 
missing  badly  burst  upon  our  ears,  and  running  back  we  were  in  time  to 
see  a  Heinkel  in  flying  low  over  Arthur's  Seat,  a  great  plume  of  brown 
smoke  trailing  in  its  wake.  It  was  hotly  pursued  by  a  Spitfire  which 
finally  shot  it  down  in  a  Scottish  field.  It  was  the  first  German  raider  to 
be  brought  down  over  this  country,  and  pictures  appeared  in  the  paper 
the  next  day  of  the  crumpled  Heinkel,  riddled  with  machine-gun  bullets — 
first  blood  to  those  business  men  from  Turnhouse  Aerodrome !  We  read 
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that  some  damage  had  been  done  to  the  ships  at  Rosyth — very  much 
later  on  I  found  out  how  much.  The  Admiral's  barge  which  had  taken  us 
off  the  night  before  was  never  seen  again  after  the  raid. 

This  diversion  unsettled  the  theatre-goers  of  Edinburgh  even  more,  and 
our  season  fizzled  out  like  a  damp  Roman  candle.  So  we  toured  a  play 
entitled  You  Can't  Take  it  With  You.  This  title  proved  to  be  unpleasantly 
apt,  for  after  a  few  weeks  we  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  just  couldn't  take  it  with  us,  and  the  tour  was  abandoned. 

The  film  studios  of  England  had  not  turned  a  foot  of  film  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  Mickey  Powell,  ever  forceful,  decided  that  this 
sort  of  thing  just  couldn't  go  on,  and  in  January  1940  we  went  on  the 
floor  at  Denham  Studios  with  a  story  about  the  Gestapo  featuring  Conrad 
Veidt  and  a  beautiful  spy.  It  was  a  courageous  example,  and  from  that 
moment  the  dormant  studios  flourished  again  with  all  the  glorious  abandon 
of  British  Pictures ! 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  I  the  doxy,  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge 

With  heigh !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

— The  Winter's  Tale. 

THE  FILM  WAS  FINISHED,  AND  MICKEY  AND  I  DECIDED  TO  GO  FOR  A  SHORT 

holiday  in  Cornwall  to  look  at  locations — just  for  future  reference.  We 
resigned  ourselves  to  a  long  nine  hours  in  the  train.  The  compartment 
was  stuffy;  a  young  naval  officer,  already  fast  asleep,  sprawled  in  one 
corner,  a  lanky  private  with  ginger  hair  in  another;  ourselves,  our  two 
dogs,  and,  in  every  vacant  space,  baggage — gas-mask  cases  and  haver- 
sacks, kitbags  and  rucksacks — and  garments  optimistically  discarded 
for  the  night.  The  two  cocker  spaniels  were  bundled  unceremoniously 
on  to  the  luggage-rack  and  just  had  to  like  it.  To  sit  there  till  ten  the 
next  day  was  not  a  cheering  prospect,  but  four  days  in  Cornwall  were 
worth  a  lot  at  such  a  time. 

It  was  pitch  dark.  Someone  was  snoring,  the  train  rumbled  on  and 
sleep  came  in  fits  and  starts.  Then  the  train  seemed  to  be  going  faster. 
We  were  nearly  out  of  Devon,  and  a  pale  dawn  was  breaking  over  the 
red  earth  of  freshly  ploughed  fields.  The  private  had  stumbled  out  into 
the  darkness  somewhere  about  Reading,  the  naval  officer  had  scrambled 
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on  to  the  platform  just  in  time  at  Plymouth,  and  then  we  were  alone. 
The  sun  struck  hot,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  was 
standing  guard  over  the  crystal  blue  of  Mount's  Bay. 

Penzance  had  the  important  busy  feeling  of  Saturday  morning  as  we 
started  off  up  the  High  Street  towards  the  rough  tors  that  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  It  looked  very  much  the  same  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago, 
except  for  the  number  of  men  in  uniform,  and  the  scarcity  of  meat  in  the 
windows  of  the  butchers'  shops. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  noon;  we  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment, for  the  sun  was  definitely  hot.  In  London  we  had  left  rain  and  fog. 

Taking  the  steep  road  that  winds  out  of  the  town  we  struck  away  over 
the  fields,  making  a  short  cut  towards  a  squat  tor  on  which  there  were 
ancient  cromlechs,  lichen-covered,  enveloped  by  giant  rhododendrons,  the 
forgotten  relics  of  a  lost  era.  A  magpie  flitted  away  from  a  gorse-bush 
over  the  stone  walls,  a  plover  cried  mournfully,  and  it  was  quite 
still  except  for  the  drowsy  hum  of  a  Blenheim  flying  very  high  towards 
the  west. 

The  two  cockers  led  the  way  across  a  marshy  waste  towards  a  high 
tor  where  the  stone  buildings  of  an  old  tin  mine  stood,  facing  into  the  sun 
towards  the  hazy  English  Channel  and  northwards  to  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Great  stillness  enveloped  this  ancient  mine  and  I 
could  not  resist  hurling  a  granite  boulder  down  its  black  throat  which 
echoed  back  from  the  depths  of  Cornwall.  Perhaps  here  hundreds  of 
years  ago  some  grumbling  Roman  soldier,  meditating  idly  on  the  joys  of 
Rome,  had  cast  another  stone  down  a  shaft  sunk  by  the  Phoenicians  long 
before  Caesar  had  set  foot  on  these  shores.  .  .  . 

Then  we  plunged  down  the  northern  slope,  and  one  of  the  dogs  neatly 
side-stepped  an  adder  basking  in  the  sun  on  white  bog  grass.  The  setting 
spring  sun  was  behind  us  as  our  nailed  boots  crunched  on  the  metalled 
road  again.  Our  long  shadows  reached  out  to  meet  a  man  coming  along 
the  road  towards  us.  He  was  square  and  muscular,  wearing  a  rough 
green  shirt.  He  carried  a  12-bore  gun  and  swung  a  large  dead  fox  by  the 
tail.  Orpen  would  have  liked  to  paint  him. 

We  woke  the  next  morning  in  a  farmhouse  at  Zennor;  the  wind  had 
dropped  and  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine  day  again.  The  farmer's  wife 
bustled  in  with  a  large  platter  of  eggs  and  bacon  and  enquired  tenderly 
in  a  soft  Cornish  accent  if  the  dogs  had  kept  us  awake  in  the  night. 

"Well,  no,  but  I  did  hear  them  barking." 

"It'll  be  on  account  of  them  foxes.  Now  that  all  the  huntin's  stopped 
and  the  horses  sold  and  the  hounds  is  killed,  the  foxes  is  terrible." 

"Well,  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  butter." 

"Aye,  we  make  it  ourselves,  but  it's  meat  that's  bad,  we  can't  get  it 
nohow." 

"But  meat  isn't  rationed  till  March  nth." 

"Maybe,  but  that's  what  butcher  says — that  and  the  pigs'  food,  it 
comes  so  expensive  to  feed  'un  it  ain't  worth  the  price  we  gets  for  'un." 

"Well,  anyway,  I  see  you've  been  ploughing  up  some  fresh  fields." 

"Aye,  it's  two  pounds  an  acre  we  get  for  'un,  and  if  the  year  be  good 
for  crops  we  shaU  do  well  enough." 

By  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  neat  garden  we  stopped  and  the  good 
woman  waved  to  us — the  first  visitors  she'd  had  since  the  war.  We 
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turned  the  corner  past  the  sturdy  church,  built  to  resist  bleak  winter 
storms,  and  climbed  up  across  one  of  the  new  fields  of  "plough"  that  for 
years  had  been '  'grassland' ' .  It  was  Sunday,  and  as  the  little  village  sank 
from  view  in  the  snug  valley,  the  sound  of  bells  hung  in  the  still  air. 

The  roads  were  deserted  and  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Morvah  no  one  was 
stirring.  The  sun  was  getting  really  hot  again — the  plovers  were  diving 
madly  over  the  fields  and  there  were  the  first  primroses  and  celandines 
growing  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the  stone  walls.  Coming  over  a  rise  we  saw 
•the  neat  little  town  of  Pendeen  below — whitewashed  houses  and  trim 
gardens,  and  the  menfolk  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 

"Might  easily  be  a  Welsh  mining  town,"  said  Mickey. 

"Exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

Here  the  tin  and  copper  mines  were  going  strong  and  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  prosperity  and  contentment  in  the  gay  main  street.  A  young 
Cornishman,  now  wearing  the  "wings"  of  a  pilot,  sat  astride  a  motor-cycle, 
and  chatted  quietly  to  a  couple  of  lads,  spick  and  span  in  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers  who,  the  day  before,  had  been  sweating  far  below  sea-level, 
seeking  out  the  precious  metal  ore. 

The  publican  in  St.  Just  produced  some  wonderful  draught  beer  and, 
between  serving  ale  to  the  locals,  told  us  some  of  the  history  of  his  inn. 
Stories  of  celebrated  visitors  in  the  golden  days,  and  tales  of  sudden 
death. 

"No,  St.  Just  hasn't  changed  much.  Always  been  pretty  quiet  here," 
he  told  us.  "Most  of  the  young  men  have  gone,  and  it's  difficult  to  get 
meat,  but  there  are  always  people  who  want  good  beer."  And  the 
"King's  Arms"  had  it. 

As  we  crossed  the  quiet  little  village  square  the  inevitable  Sunday 
loungers  stood  silently  watching  our  embarrassed  progress.  Taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  Mickey  shouted  out,  "Good  morning!"  in  a  strained 
stern  voice,  and  there  was  a  barrage  of  countrified  "good  mornings"  in 
return.  Everybody  felt  much  better. 

Down  in  a  deep  ravine,  so  sudden  and  steep  that  we  were  taken  by 
surprise,  there  lay  a  beautiful  house  of  a  late  Georgian  period,  surrounded 
by  a  fairy  vale  of  tall  sub-tropical  plants  and  flowers  already  fully  opened 
in  the  warm  atmosphere.  The  house  was  silent  and  seemed  to  be 
deserted.  A  missel-thrush  sang  in  an  oak  tree  by  a  gurgling  stream. 
This  was  a  heavenly  place.  Across  the  stream  a  stone  mill-house  stood,  and 
the  cold,  clear  water  was  turning  the  old  wheel  briskly.  Though  it  was 
the  Sabbath,  the  miller  was  within,  proudly  watching  his  new  mill  stone 
in  motion.  The  ancient  beams  vibrated  under  the  heavy  labour,  and 
grains  of  flour,  shaken  from  the  dusty  rafters,  gleamed  in  a  strong 
stream  of  sunlight  stabbing  through  the  old  window  festooned  with  flour- 
laden  cobwebs.  The  young  miller  told  us  that  only  since  the  war  had 
he  started  the  millwheel  again,  and  that  some  modern  gadgets  added 
here  and  there  had  made  it  work  better  than  ever  it  did.  We  turned 
at  the  top  of  the  path  to  wave  good-bye:  the  miller  was  leaning 
against  the  doorpost,  and  with  his  leather  apron  and  brown  skin  he 
might  have  been  the  first  miller  that  stood  there  in  King  Charles's  time. 

The  path  towards  Land's  End  leads  along  tawny  cliff-tops,  and  as 
we  looked  down  over  the  black  crags  the  still  sea  was  a  light  jade-green 
over  the  white  sand  close  to  the  shore,  and  blue-black  farther  out  over  the 
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rock  and  seaweed.  Sennen  was  basking  in  a  Sunday  sleep,  and  a  few 
fishermen  were  idling  on  the  quay.  A  French  crabber  was  anchored  in 
the  bay  and  a  gay  tricolour  flapped  from  her  tall  mast.  A  swarthy 
Cornishwoman  served  us  a  delicious  tea  with  scones,  plenty  of  butter  and 
jam,  but  apologized  for  the  plain  cakes.  In  the  low-roofed  parlour 
looking  out  over  the  cove  she  talked  to  us  as  we  ate  ravenously.  Her 
husband,  a  sailor,  had  died  suddenly  after  a  mysterious  illness.  What 
a  dear  man  he  had  been !  Her  son,  exempt  from  military  service,  having 
been  injured  in  a  road  accident,  worked  as  a  bus  conductor  "somewhere 
in  Cornwall" — a  recent  photograph  of  him  with  his  new  bride  stood 
amidst  a  mass  of  knick-knacks  on  the  sideboard.  Spring-cleaning  was  to 
start  the  next  day  and  she  was  going  to  repaper  the  whole  house  herself, 
she  told  us.  Yes,  we  would  see  her  once  more  if  ever  we  came  to  Sennen 
again. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Land's  End  with  its  fortifications  of  black 
rocks.  Away  out  towards  the  Scilly  Isles  stood  Longships  Lighthouse,  a 
lonely  sentinel.  Sometimes  during  the  harsh  winter  gales  the  Atlantic 
rollers  engulf  its  whole  height.  But  that  evening  there  was  only  a  tiny 
frilling  of  white  foam  around  its  base  as  the  sun  sank  behind  it.  The  hotel 
was  built  to  accommodate  wealthy  visitors  used  to  comfort,  but  now 
it  was  empty;  most  of  it  was  shut  up  against  the  winter.  We  dined 
in  solitary  grandeur.  In  contrast  the  bar  was  full  of  people  playing  darts 
and  drinking.  The  canny  fishermen,  under  the  influence  of  the  warming 
dark  beer,  told  us  strange  stories  of  mysterious  happenings  that  still 
take  place  under  the  cover  of  night  in  these  remote  parts. 

One  fair-haired  young  giant  related  with  a  fierce  light  in  his  blue  eyes 
how  he  and  another  man  from  the  cove  had  been  all  the  way  to  Scotland 
for  a  "medical"  for  mine-sweeping  service,  but  had  both  been  turned  down 
and  sent  home.  Astonished,  we  looked  at  him. 

"But,  good  Lord,  you  look  fit  enough  !     What's  the  trouble?" 

He  looked  at  us  with  narrowed  eyes. 

"Ah,  that  be  between  they  and  we." 

The  stars  were  crystal  clear,  there  was  a  gentle  murmur  from  the  small 
waves,  and  the  red  light  from  the  Longships  flashed  across  the  restless 
sea. 

Another  brilliant  morning,  and  we  took  our  leave.  The  hotel  pro- 
prietor, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  now  busily  engaged  in  painting  the  front  door, 
paused  to  wish  us  a  good  flight — for  we  had  decided  to  fly  over  to  the 
Scillies  in  the  afternoon. 

The  path  led  away  from  Land's  End  across  barren  moors  edging 
precipitous  cliffs,  past  cool  bays  and  tiny  fishing  villages.  Perched  high 
on  a  headland  there  was  a  solitary  observation  post,  and  as  we  chatted 
to  the  lone  coastguard  the  telephone  bell  rang  inside  and  he  sauntered 
away  to  answer  it.  Some  message  had  come  through.  Far  out  to  sea 
there  came  the  muffled  thudding  of  heavy  gunfire.  None  of  us  knew 
what  it  might  be.  A  few  ships  were  steaming  close  inshore,  and  far  out 
over  the  glittering  sea  the  sun  flashed  suddenly  on  the  sleek  hull  of  a 
Sunderland  flying-boat  on  patrol. 

The  next  village  boasted  a  post-office.  Outside  a  placard  announced 
a  fresh  Finnish  victory,  but  it  all  seemed  so  very  far  away.  Here  in  this 
sequestered  place  the  telegraphic  cables  entered  the  sea  to  emerge  miracu- 
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lously  in  the  United  States.  There  were  no  notices  warning  us  to  keep 
out,  but  someone  had  been  extremely  ingenious  with  a  brush,  camou- 
flaging. 

Suddenly  we  came  on  Treen,  lying  in  a  deep  valley  whose  steep  sides 
were  strewn  with  brightly  coloured  patches  of  daffodils  and  narcissi  growing 
in  marvellous  profusion.  Down  in  the  valley  we  found  it  was  warm,  and 
everywhere  there  was  a  delicious  perfume — primroses  grew  on  the  banks 
and  the  hawthorn  was  displaying  buds  of  green. 

There  was  just  time  for  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  pub  up  the  hill  before 
we  picked  up  the  bus  that  would  take  us  to  St.  Buryan — one  of  the  best 
pubs  ever  seen,  with  its  carved  doors  and  gaily  painted  windows.  In 
the  cobbled  yard  a  black-haired  woman  was  hanging  out  the  washing  on 
the  branches  of  a  twisted  cherry  tree — behind,  the  sky  was  deep  blue. 
One  might  have  been  in  a  mountain  village  in  Italy. 

The  bus,  running  exactly  to  schedule,  stopped  on  the  hill  and  we  were 
taken  aboard  with  many  large  boxes  of  daffodils  labelled ' '  Co  vent  Garden' ' . 
The  fair-haired  conductor  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  our  hostess  in  Sennen 
and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  that  his  mother  was  well. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  local  boxing  champion  should  pick  us  up 
in  St.  Buryan  and  take  us  by  car  to  the  flying-field  in  St.  Just,  so,  having 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  we  seated  ourselves  grandly  in  the  old  stocks,  and 
proceeded  to  eat  our  Cornish  pasties  and  bask  in  the  sun.  At  two  o'clock 
exactly  Tim  Nicholas  pulled  up  beside  the  old  mounting  steps  in  a  smart 
car,  and  after  a  brief  introduction  we  proceeded  at  a  fine  pace  along  the 
twisting,  dusty  lanes  to  the  airport. 

The  airport  consisted  of  a  large  sloping  field,  a  tin  hut,  hangar  and 
office  combined,  a  flimsy  wire  fence  bordering  the  concrete,  a  few  very 
fit-looking  young  men  and  two  rather  aged  de  Havilland  Dragons. 
Two  local  boys  were  working  in  contorted  positions,  tinkering  with  the 
starboard  engine  of  the  machine  that  was  to  carry  us  to  St.  Mary's. 

After  a  brief  rest  in  the  sun  while  we  decided  how  to  spend  our  remain- 
ing day — for  we  had  to  leave  Penzance  for  London  the  next  night — some- 
one came  out  and  told  us  that  we'd  be  off  in  a  coupk  of  minutes.  The 
two  engines  started  easily  and  were  ticking  over;  we  climbed  in  with  a 
smartly  dressed  man,  with  some  business  in  the  Islands  presumably ;  our 
kit  and  the  dogs  were  all  stuffed  in  the  rear  somewhere.  The  chocks 
were  pulled  away,  and  we  trundled  over  into  the  far  corner  of  the  field,  then 
turned  and  faced  the  soft  wind.  For  a  second  the  Dragon  was  given  a 
moment  to  make  up  its  mind,  then  the  pilot  opened  the  throttles,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  we  were  cut  off  from  Cornwall  and  coming  round 
towards  the  west  in  a  slow  climbing  turn.  Far  to  the  east  there  were  the 
rolling  wastes  of  Bodmin  Moor,  to  the  south-east  the  wooded  estuary  of 
the  Fal,  and  beneath  us  the  ragged  end  of  England  was  already  dropping 
astern. 

We  were  flying  at  about  3000  feet,  and  the  even  roar  of  the  engines 
lulled  us  into  a  reverie.  As  we  gazed  idly  down  at  the  flat  sea,  there 
was  a  single  French  crabber  on  the  port  bow,  seeking  out  the  English 
crayfish.  Someone  gave  me  a  dig  and  shouted:  "There  they  are!" 

How  beautiful  the  islands  looked  from  the  air  with  the  sun  shining  on 
the  white  sandy  beaches!  Truly  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  being  borne 
on  a  magic  carpet  towards  some  fantastic  isles.  Almost  as  far  away 
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as  we  could  see  there  stood  the  last  outpost  of  the  islands,  the  Bishop 
Light. 

The  pilot  throttled  back  and  we  glided  easily  on  to  St.  Mary's,  landing 
in  a  field  of  daffodils!  It  felt  warm  on  St.  Mary's,  and  we  were  driven 
down  to  the  quay  through  the  foreign-looking  streets  bordered  by  little 
gardens  gay  with  flowers.  We  decided  to  go  over  to  Tresco,  which 
looked  so  bewitching  from  the  air.  Luckily  there  was  a  boat  going  in 
half  an  hour,  so,  having  visited  the  old  Elizabethan  castle  which  stands 
above  the  town,  built  to  keep  watch  over  these  precious  isles,  we  embarked 
in  a  flower-boat  bound  for  Tresco. 

It  is  an  enchanting  place,  daffodils  growing  in  every  vacant  space  and 
lush  sub-tropical  vegetation  in  profusion.  Flower-growing  is  the  main 
industry  on  the  island,  and  many  happy  people  make  enough  from  the 
spring  flowers  to  keep  them  through  the  dark  whiter.  In  the  still  evening 
we  could  hear  the  shouts  of  children  over  the  waters  from  Bryher,  the 
sister  island.  A  pheasant  cried  out  harshly  somewhere  in  the  murky 
woods,  and  some  wild  geese,  flying  in  formation,  went  honking  away 
towards  the  lone  evening  star. 

We  passed  the  evening  merrily  in  the  New  Inn,  playing  darts  with  the 
local  fishermen  and  flower-pickers.  During  the  play  we  had  been  intro- 
duced to  a  drink  called  Rum  Shrub,  which  is  apparently  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Scillies — a  very  great  pity.  Having  won  the  toss  I  chose  to  sleep 
alone  in  the  double  bed  with  the  dogs  to  keep  my  feet  warm.  Rum 
Shrub  and  sea  air  make  one  sleep  well,  but  I  was  awakened  from  a  fantastic 
dream  at  seven-thirty  by  a  cold  wind  blowing  the  curtains  into  the  room. 
There  was  no  sun  that  day  and  we  put  on  extra  sweaters,  for  we  had 
chartered  a  couple  of  brawny  lads  to  take  us  round  the  other  islands  in  a 
motor-boat. 

"Damme,  'twill  be  sloppy  round  the  head,"  said  Joe,  a  merry-looking 
fellow  who  might  have  stepped  from  any  privateer  in  the  days  when 
Cromwell  built  the  sturdy  fortress  to  keep  order  here. 

Bryher  was  bleak  and  barren,  with  sea-birds  wailing  and  swirling 
over  bare  fields.  Rounding  a  jutting  headland,  we  met  the  wind  and  a 
heavy  sea,  and  the  rollers  surged  past  us  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
shaggy  islands. 

The  motor-boat,  driven  by  two  paraffin  engines,  plunged  on  bravely 
past  the  isle  of  Samson,  utterly  deserted;  we  could  just  see  the  tiny 
cottage  on  the  summit  marked  on  the  map  as  "The  Cottage  of  Armorel  of 
Lyonnesse". 

Joe,  with  the  twinkling  eye,  had  just  been  telling  us  about  his  gay 
adventures  up  the  Danube  recently,  and  how  his  ship  was  attacked  by 
Nazi  'planes  on  the  way  back,  when  above  the  cry  of  the  wind  another 
sound  made  us  all  look  up,  and  there,  flying  on  a  perfectly  even  keel  in  the 
high  wind,  was  a  Sunderland  which  had  come  close  to  have  a  look  at 
us.  Obviously  we  were  not  interesting,  for  she  sheered  away  towards 
the  south — a  beautiful  creation  of  man  except  for  the  bombs  slung 
beneath  her. 

There  was  little  to  keep  us  at  St.  Agnes,  as  it  was  now  much  colder, 
and  my  thoughts  were  still  with  Tresco.  Having  despatched  a  telegram 
or  two  from  the  tiny  post-office  kept  by  a  man  who  was  busy  packing  up 
boxes  of  lovely  narcissi  bound  for  London  and  the  Midlands,  and  who 
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looked  like  an  Oxford  don,  and  having  had  another  Rum  Shrub  in  the 
smallest  "pub"  I  have  ever  seen,  we  set  sail  for  St.  Mary's  again.  The 
crew  was  paid  off.  We  sadly  bade  the  gay  men  of  the  isles  good-bye  and 
proceeded  up  the  hill  towards  the  flying-field. 

It  was  blowing  hard  up  there.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  field  had  been 
wandering  around  with  a  12-bore  hoping  to  get  something  for  the 
eyening  pot.  Occasionally  he  looked  anxiously  towards  the  east,  watching 
for  the  'plane  which  was  overdue.  At  last  she  appeared,  flying  in  the  low 
clouds,  and  going  very  fast  with  the  wind.  A  perfect  landing,  a  quick 
interchange  of  mails  and  passengers,  and  we  were  away  again. 

There  were  white  horses  on  the  sea  that  day  but  the  isles  looked  just  as 
beautiful  and  we  were  sad  to  leave  them.  The  pilot  flew  us  straight  on  to 
the  field  at  St.  Just,  and  after  a  brief  last  look  at  that  excellent  Dragon 
we  were  away  in  the  bus  bound  for  Penzance .  There  were  still  a  few  hours 
before  the  train  went,  so  we  stopped  the  bus  and  walked  again,  deter- 
mined to  keep  our  feet  on  this  enchanted  land  as  long  as  possible. 

Cornwall  seemed  quite  ordinary  after  Tresco,  but  after  an  hour's  hard 
walking  we  were  rewarded  by  a  sudden  view  of  Mousehole  down  below — 
the  gaily  painted  fishing-boats  catching  the  evening  sun,  and  the  seagulls 
crying  over  the  freshly  ploughed  land  above  the  village.  Away  in  the 
bay  the  towers  and  spires  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  glittered  in  the  golden 
light.  A  last  enormous  Cornish  tea  was  consumed,  we  looked  back  at  the 
tight  little  harbour,  then  set  our  steps  towards  Penzance  again.  It  was 
almost  dark  as  we  tramped  through  Newlyn  with  its  strange  old  leaning 
houses  and  self-conscious-looking  brand  new  hotels.  A  flying-boat  was 
droning  back  to  its  base  across  the  evening  sky. 

The  train  for  London  left  at  eight  forty-five — there  was  just  time  to 
nip  over  to  the  Station  Hotel. 

"Three  Rum  Shrubs,  miss!" 

The  girl  looked  vacant. 

"Oh,  never  mind — three  pints  of  bitter,  please." 

We  had  a  compartment  to  ourselves,  but  as  we  pulled  away  from  the 
station  a  sun-tanned  giant  in  an  ill-fitting  brand-new  suit,  carrying  a 
newspaper  parcel  under  his  arm,  barged  in  drunkenly  and  slumped 
down.  We  all  looked  at  one  another,  and  he  mumbled  something. 

"Bloody  bad  luck — all  the  way  from  Sacramento  River — California — 
then  get  bloody  well  blown  up  in  the  English  Channel." 

He  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  so  we  put  his  feet  up  on  the  seat,  and  placed 
his  paper  parcel  for  a  pillow,  and  gently  left  him  to  himself  to  seek  sleep 
ourselves  in  the  next  compartment. 

It  was  pitch-dark,  we  were  leaving  Cornwall  behind,  and  in  eight  long 
hours  we  should  be  in  London  again. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

O  England !    Model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

—Henry  V. 

IN  LONDON  WE  WERE  CAUGHT  UP  AGAIN  IN  THE  RESTLESS  EXCITEMENT  OF 

the  war.  I  waited  impatiently  for  my  call  up,  but  still  the  letter  didn't 
come,  and  I  had  to  do  something  to  keep  my  mind  occupied.  While  we 
plodded  through  a  film  about  crooks  and  Cockneys  at  Teddington,  German 
parachutists  were  dropping  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Netherlands. 
As  the  Nazi  war  machine  rolled  nearer  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  concentrate  on  film-making. 

Wilson  Barrett  was  still  struggling  manfully  with  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  with  a  final  desperate  effort  we  put  on  a  new  play  by  a  young  medical 
student  called  The  Peaceful  Inn.  The  play  contained  some  sort  of 
hopeful  message,  and  a  London  manager  considered  it  might  have  an 
appeal  for  the  dwindling  West  End  audiences.  We  took  the  Duke 
of  York's,  which  had  remained  silent  and  empty  for  many  weeks, 
and  Norah  Swinburne  bravely  consented  to  play  the  lead.  As  we 
rehearsed  on  the  gloomy  stage  of  the  echoing  theatre  we  heard  that  the 
Germans  had  broken  through  at  Sedan.  The  action  of  the  play  took  place 
on  a  lonely  part  of  Dartmoor,  and  as  I  came  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night, 
ostensibly  to  breathe  the  invigorating  moorland  air,  Donald  Strachan,  a 
burly  actor  who  played  the  ghostly  hotel  manager — for  it  was  rather  a 
"whimsey"  play — seized  me  roughly  by  the  arm  and  dragged  me  into  the 
damp-smelling  prop  room.  "They've  crossed  the  Seine  at  Les  Andelys," 
he  whispered  hoarsely.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  sinking  in  a  whirlpool  of  doubt, 
indecision  and  unreality.  On  a  calm  summer  evening  a  few  nights  later, 
as  I  walked  up  the  almost  deserted  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  the  theatre,  many 
scared  Italian  waiters  and  hotel  proprietors  were  being  hustled  from  the 
Italian  Club  and  into  a  waiting  Black  Maria,  for  that  day  Mussolini  had 
declared  war. 

I  could  not  remember  having  played  the  show  when  I  left  the  theatre 
that  night,  for  Donald  had  told  me  excitedly  that  he  had  got  his  com- 
mission in  the  R.N.V.R.,  and  so  would  probably  be  going  to  sea  any 
minute  now.  Before  my  last  entrance,  Stephen  Haggard,  glaring  at  me  in 
the  shadows  of  the  wings,  whispered  fiercely:  "Promise  me  you  won't  act 
again  until  this  war  is  over  and  we  have  beaten  the  Hun !"  At  that  moment 
Norah,  valiantly  carrying  on  with  the  play,  was  saying  something  about 
"a  feeling  of  unreality  about  it  all".  I  felt  dazed,  but  the  sight  of  her 
calm,  superb  profile  comforted  me.  I  had  myself  applied  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  R.N.V.R.,  but  in  the  meantime  the  play  had  finished,  and 
I  walked  about  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind,  aching  to  be  able  to  do 
something. 

On  the  corner  of  Leicester  Square  I  met  an  American  film  agent. 
"France  has  fallen,"  he  said  simply,  and  walked  on  over  the  square 
where  the  wood-pigeons  crooned  in  the  plane  trees. 
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Down  thro  ugh 'the  centuries  young  rooks  have  fluttered  in  the  elm 
tree-tops  in  spring,  and  country  folk  have  gone  out  with  bow  or  trap  or 
shot-gun  to  bag  the  young  birds  for  .the  pot.  I  stood  with  the  Captain  in 
a  still  Kentish  wood,  looking  up  through  the  green  lattice  of  fresh  leaves 
waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  a  rook  against  the  soft  blue  sky.  There  in  that 
remote  wood  where  no  man  went  all  was  at  peace  save  for  the  hoarse 
crying  of  the  rooks  and  far,  far  away  to  the  south  a  disturbing  rumble  of 
gunfire,  sinister  and  sustained.  Occasionally  a  large  dark  shadow  flashed 
over  the  wood  as  an  aircraft  with  no  eyes  for  us  hastened  on  urgent  business 
to  Lympne  or  Hawkinge,  in  the  spur  of  England.  In  the  evening,  while  we 
crossed  a  deep  field  of  dandelions  and  buttercups  with  a  bulging  sack  of 
provender,  the  shattered  British  Army  were  struggling  across  their  dead 
brothers  on  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk  to  secure  a  place  on  one  of  those  small 
ships  that  might  give  them  safe  passage  to  the  fair  ports  of  home.  Any 
day  we  expected  to  hear  that  the  Germans  were  blasting  their  way  across 
Romney  Marsh  or  over  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  the  Local  Defence  Volun- 
teers were  organized  to  help  defend  their  own  well-loved  country  lanes 
and  fields  against  the  invader.  In  every  village  and  hamlet  old  soldiers 
of  the  last  war  stood  before  groups  of  eager  men,  some  of  whom  had  never 
before  held  a  rifle  in  their  hands,  and  tried  to  "teach  them  how  to  war". 

The  Captain,  knowing  every  inch  of  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the 
country  round  Sevenoaks,  worked  from  morning  till  late  at  night  organiz- 
ing map-reading  exercises,  day  and  night  ops,  giving  instruction  in  how  to 
get  from  point  A  to  point  B  without  being  seen,  and  how  and  where  to 
shoot  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  shot-gun.  The  British  Army  had  to  be 
entirely  re-equipped  and  there  were  not  enough  Service  rifles  for  the 
L.D.V.  Any  kind  of  weapon  that  could  fire  a  shot  or  bullet  was  called 
for,  .22*s,  shot-guns  and  rook  rifles  were  rummaged  out  of  attics  and  box- 
rooms.  A  great  new  fighting  force  was  born. 

There  is  an  old  sandpit  in  Montreal  Park  and  we  used  it  as  a  rifle-range 
and  secret  experimental  ground.  Above  the  pits,  by  a  dark  coppice  of 
larches,  stood  a  lichen-covered  monument  which  had  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  reunion  of  two  brothers  of  the  Amherst  family,  one  of 
whom  had  fought  with  Wolfe  of  Westerham  in  Canada.  We  built  life- 
size  models  of  German  soldiers  and  found  that  everyone  could  be  reason- 
ably certain  of  hitting  them  at  a  hundred  yards  with  a  .22,  and  that  large 
swan  shot  was  less  effective  than  "fives"  and  "sixes' '  for  really  close-range 
work  with  a  12-bore.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  from 
outsiders  about  the  absurdity  of  matching  men  armed  with  shot-guns 
against  paratroops  with  automatic  weapons,  but  a  salvo  from  a  battery  of 
i2-bores,  fired  at  point-blank  range  from  behind  a  hedge  in  the  half  light, 
could  have  the  most  devastating  e'ffect  on  the  best  equipped  detachment 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  the  lie  of  the  land. 

It  now  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  pikes 
were  seriously  suggested  as  a  weapon  for  warding  off  the  Germans. 
The  pike,  like  the  Spanish  terceo,  was  only  used  effectively  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  phalanxes  against  a  body  of  charging  men  on  horse- 
back, and  the  idea  of  individual  men  and  women  dodging  out  of  the 
doDrways  and  digging  at  the  invaders  as  they  marched  up  the  street  made 
one  laugh  at  a  time  when  things  weren't  quite  so  funny  for  us.  It  so 
happened  that  the  Captain  and  I  had  some  longbows  and  had  used  them 
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to  keep  our  eye  in.  We  became  enthralled  with  archery  and  found  that 
it  was  possible  to  plant  the  long  flight  arrows  within  a  comparatively  small 
area  at  something  over  two  hundred  yards,  and  we  felt  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  so  far  back  for  a  weapon  of  defence,  the  bow  and  arrow 
would  surely  be  more  effective,  or  even  the  old  English  "bill",  for  the 
Englishman  has  always  felt  at  home  with  a  blade  at  the  end  of  a  short 
staff.  But  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me  how  archers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  could  split  a  willow  wand  at  four  hundred  yards  range. 

We  constructed  an  imitation  motor-car,  composed  of  bricks,  old  bed- 
steads and  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  and,  collecting  all  the  empty  gin  and 
vinegar  bottles  we  could  find,  made  Molotov  cocktails.  These  consisted 
of  a  bottle  filled  with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  petrol,  with  a  squib 
tied  to  it.  The  squib  was  lighted  and  we  hurled  our  Heath  Robinson 
bombs  at  the  dummy  armoured  car.  The  result,  though  somewhat 
unspectacular,  appeared  to  be  effective,  when  the  bottles  brokel  We 
seemed  to  be  living  in  a  Gilbertian  world  of  unreality,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  would  ever  really  be  lying  in  wait  behind  that  old  wall 
on  the  hill,  like  so  many  Early  Britons,  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
south  at  the  oncoming  invaders.  Many  futile  panic  precautions  were 
taken,  most  unnecessary  of  which,  perhaps,  was  the  ruthless  pulling  down 
of  signposts.  All  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  cause  confusion  was  simply 
to  change  them  round,  or  detail  the  L.D.V.  to  remove  them  in  the  event 
of  invasion.  As  it  was,  thousands  of  gallons  of  petrol  were  wasted,  and 
long  convoys  of  motor  transport  were  plunged  into  unutterable  chaos, 
simply  because  the  drivers  couldn't  find  the  way  and  everyone  they 
asked  "happened  to  be  a  stranger  there  themselves". 

Rickety  farm  carts  and  rusty  cars  were  drawn  up,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  be  planted  across  a  main  road,  to  check  the  thundering  Panzer 
divisions.  A  very  long  time  ago  Edward  I  erected  the  Standard  in 
Cheapside  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Eleanor;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Puritans  demolished  it,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666.  At  the  bottom  of  Roehampton  Lane  stands  an 
ancient  milestone,  and  just  visible  on  its  age-worn  surface  are  the  words 
"IX  miles  to  the  Standard".  But  in  the  summer  of  1940  a  conscientious 
gentleman,  fearful  lest  German  paratroops  should  benefit  by  this  valuable 
information,  covered  the  old  stone  with  cement ! 


Frances  was  on  tour  in  a  new  play  by  Priestley,  called  The  Long 
Mirror,  and  I  went  up  to  see  her  in  Scarborough.  When  I  had  last  been 
there  the  careless  holiday-makers  were  still  jostling  and  screaming  in  the 
streets.  But  now  it  was  like  a  town  which  had  been  swept  by  some  great 
plague,  for  the  streets  were  empty  and  there  were  no  pit  queues  for  the 
theatre.  In  the  hotel  looking  out  over  the  bay,  where  we  had  last  drunk  a 
cocktail  in  the  bar  crowded  with  affluent  visitors,  we  now  sat  in  solitary 
grandeur  and  talked  in  an  undertone  to  the  lone  barman.  Along  the  front 
Tommies  worked  feverishly,  erecting  barbed-wire  entanglements. 
Machine-gun  posts  were  built  among  the  flowers  in  the  pleasure  gardens. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  by  the  old  shop  which  once  did  a  flourishing 
trade  in  fish  and  chips,  ungainly  bathing-huts,  like  fish  out  of  water, 
straddled  the  street  as  a  barrier  against  German  tanks.  Far  out  to  sea  a 
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long  line  of  ships  in  convoy  straggled  across  the  horizon  and  a  Loekheed 
Hudson  of  Coastal  Command  flew  low  over  the  ancient  castle. 

In  Eastbourne  the  same  sinister  conditions  prevailed  :  we  found  the 
broad  streets  leading  down  to  the  sea  were  blocked  with  bathing-huts  filled 
with  shingle,  and  we  wore  the  skin  off  our  knuckles  filling  sandbags  with 
which  to  barricade  the  windows  of  a  hotel  once  gay  with  flower-boxes.  It 
was  a  dull,  rainy  day,  and  suddenly  out  of  the  low  cloud  over  the  pier  a 
Dornier  burst  into  view  and,  roaring  down  house-high  along  the  front, 
machine-gunned  the  people,  who  didn't  run  away  but  simply  stood,  looking 
up  vacantly.  Eastbourne  was  a  sad  and  empty  place  that  summer  and 
the  Company,  after  a  lean  week  at  the  Devonshire  Park  Theatre,  stood  on 
the  station  on  Sunday  and  wondered  where  they  were  going  next.  The 
station  was  suddenly  reverberating  to  the  roar  of  an  aircraft  flying  low. 
"It's  all  right,  one  of  ours,"  said  an  actor  looking  up  casually.  But  as  the 
dark  machine  swept  overhead,  one  of  the  girls  remarked:  "Oh,  look,  it's 
got  a  long  rope  ladder  hanging  down !"  But  it  wasn't  a  rope  ladder,  it 
was  a  stick  of  bombs. 

I  had  had  to  resign  from  the  L.D.V.  as  I  impatiently  awaited  "that 
letter",  but  I  had  to  do  something,  and  so  I  went  to  play  at  the  open-air 
theatre  in  Regent's  Park.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  during  the  hot 
afternoons  the  people  came  again  to  see  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — one 
of  the  very  few  plays  which  are  really  suitable  for  open-air  performance. 
There  is  a  magic  about  the  "Dream",  and  although  the  silver  barrage 
balloons  floated  above  the  fairy  wood  near  Athens,  the  sound  of  children's 
laughter  echoed  through  those  bushes  once  more  as  the  clowns  rehearsed 
their  play.  Soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave  watched,  enchanted  again,  as 
Titania  wove  her  spells  to  the  gentle  strains  of  Handel's  Water  Music,  and 
then  one  sultry  Saturday  afternoon,  just  as  I  burst  through  the  bushes  in 
search  of  the  treacherous  Demetrius,  the  air-raid  sirens  wailed  out  in  their 
"doleful  choir".  The  people  of  London  were  as  yet  unused  to  this  horrid 
din  and,  being  absorbed  by  Shakespeare's  poetry,  for  a  moment  sat 
watching,  scarcely  daring  to  admit  the  warning,  but  when  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  that  chilling  clarion  burst  upon  them  they  glanced  nervously 
at  one  another,  then  snatched  up  their  umbrellas  and  mackintoshes  and 
bolted  for  the  shelters. 

A  young  actress  making  her  first  stage  appearance  as  one  of  Hippo- 
lyta's  ladies  in -waiting,  seizing  this  golden  opportunity,  strode  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  stage  and  called  in  a  clear  ringing  voice:  "It's  all  right, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  the  animals  in  the 
Zoo !"  And,  indeed,  in  happier  days  the  animals  and  birds  settling  down 
for  the  night  had  provided  superb  atmospheric  background  effects  for  the 
play.  Today  they  were  silent,  but  the  young  actress's  bold  endeavour 
caused  those  more  resolute  to  remain,  and  we  continued  with  the  play. 
But  the  Battle  of  Britain  had  begun,  and  as  I  woke  from  a  pleasant 
sleep  on  the  greensward,  stuttering  the  words:  "My  lord,  I  shall  reply 
amazedly,  half  sleep,  half  waking,"  I  could  see,  through  the  trees  to  the 
east,  an  enormous  column  of  yellow  smoke  rising  thousands  of  feet  into 
the  air.  The  Germans  had  bombed  the  Docks. 

As  we  changed  that  evening  in  the  outhouses  of  Queen  Mary's  Garden 
we  knew  that  our  season  was  doomed  to  disaster,  and  as  I  walked  out 
into  the  peaceful  deserted  garden  the  siren  sounded  again,  and  a  barrage 
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balloon  anchored  in  the  Park  rose  swiftly  into  the  air,  directly  behind 
the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  road;  in  that  second  I  happened  to 
notice  that  that  house  was  the  headquarters  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Almost  all  London  theatres  had  closed  down  and  in  theatrical  clubs 
and  pubs  actors  with  worried  faces  were  wagging  their  heads,  ordering 
another  double  Scotch  and  saying:  "It's  the  end,  old  man,  there  just 
aren't  going  to  be  any  jobs  for  us  any  more."  But  here,  as  in  almost 
every  instance,  this  war  has  developed  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the 
know-alls. 

We  went  over  to  stay  with  my  father  in  the  old  house  at  Roehampton. 
Everything  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  always  been,  and  that  night 
I  slept  in  the  very  bed  where  I  had  lain  so  many  years  ago  when  on  cold 
moonlit  nights  the  Gothas  had  come  droning  over.  Then  my  mother 
would  come  bustling  in,  waking  us  from  a  fitful  sleep,  and  shepherd  us 
all  down  into  the  draughty  hall  by  the  staircase.  I  lay  in  that  bed  once 
more,  looking  round  at  the  old  familiar  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  thought 
of  all  the  things  that  had  happened  since  those  nights:  the  faces  that 
had  come  and  gone;  the  scenes  of  bitter  partings  and  breathless  home- 
comings, of  rejoicing  and  anguish  there  had  been  in  that  house.  I  dozed 
off  and  dreamt  of  a  giant  airship  that  blotted  out  the  sky  as  it  swept 
down  low  over  the  orchard  at  the  end  of  the  road.  I  could  see  the  faces 
of  the  crew  as  they  hurled  out  great  tins,  as  large  as  dustbins,  among 
the  trees.  I  supposed  them  to  be  bombs.  I  woke  with  a  start  to  hear  the 
windows  rattling  with  the  heavy  concussion  of  a  bomb  bursting  some- 
where near.  The  next  morning  I  went  out  to  find  where  it  had  landed. 
It  was  much  further  away  than  I  thought,  and  so  I  walked  on  down  the 
lane,  my  memory  flashing  back  to  the  days  when  Roehampton  Lane 
was  little  more  than  a  narrow  country  road,  and  we  had  heard  that 
nightingale  singing  after  the  last  night  raid  of  the  Great  War. 

Quite  suddenly  I  was  back  in  the  present  again,  for  there  before  me 
was  a  little  group  of  people.  They  were  standing  quite  still  and  silent, 
and  they  were  wearing  their  Sunday  clothes.  They  stood  there — just 
looking,  and  the  sight  made  the  blood  beat  in  my  head — for  I  knew 
what  they  were  looking  at.  It  would  be  that  little  house  on  the  corner, 
one  of  the  many  places  that  recurred  in  my  thoughts  for  no  remembered 
reason.  I  joined  the  little  group  which  still  stood,  staring — just  as  bul- 
locks will  stand  for  hours,  motionless,  gazing  at  some  unfamiliar  object 
in  the  next  field.  There,  sure  enough,  where  the  cottage  with  the  neat 
front  garden  had  stood,  was  a  jumbled  pile  of  yellow  bricks  and  beams. 
The  cheap  stained-glass  windows  in  the  "Gothic"  church  that  stood 
opposite  had  been  bellied  out  by  the  blast,  and  an  antimacassar  which 
had  once  adorned  an  easy  chair  in  the  parlour  hung  limply  in  the  jagged 
panes.  It  was  the  first  bomb  damage  I  had  seen  in  this  war,  and  I  walked 
back  wondering  why  it  should  have  been  that  particular  house,  and 
why,  exactly,  I  should  have  found  myself  thinking  of  it  in  the  past. 

The  garden  of  the  old  house  at  Roehampton  held  many  memories, 
and  it  gave  me  a  bitter  pleasure  to  sit  out  in  the  September  sun  with  the 
dahlias  in  full  bloom  and  the  sad  smell  of  autumn  in  the  air,  and  think 
of  all  the  things  that  had  happened  in  that  little  plot  of  ground.  There 
was  a  high  mist  in  a  pale  blue  sky,  and  it  was  warm  in  the  garden  as  we 
sat  there  looking  out  over  what  had  once  been  an  open  field  towards  the 
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horse  chestnuts,  which  were  still  there,  broad  and  green.  Where  a  dull 
modern  house  now  stood  I  could  remember  a  green  field  where  the  hay 
was  cut  in  summer  and  where  we  used  to  play  by  an  old  barn  near  a 
willow  tree.  In  those  days  there  were  no  houses  between  us  and  the 
old  "King's  Head"  at  the  top  of  the  Lane,  whence  the  ostlers  came 
shuffling  out  to  change  the  sweating  coach-horses.  \Vhat  memories 
those  old  chestnut  trees  held  for  me ! 

I  could  remember  one  summer  day,  long  ago,  playing  in  the  garden 
with  Tony,  when  we  had  heard  an  unfamiliar  droning  noise  and  had 
looked  towards  those  horse  chestnuts.  They  looked  just  the  same:  the 
soft  green  leaves  were  decorated  with  thick  white  blooms  which  looked 
like  Christmas  candles.  But  the 'noise  grew  louder  and,  suddenly,  one 
of  the  very  early  biplanes  burst  into  view.  We  had  watched  in  amaze- 
ment as  the  rickety  aircraft  sailed  overhead,  the  pilot  perched  pre- 
cariously among  the  wires  and  struts,  while  the  two  great  propellers 
whirled  like  flails  behind  him.  Over  those  horse  chestnuts  we  had  seen 
one  of  the  early  airships  flying  uncertainly,  and  during  the  last  war  we 
had  watched  a  naval  "blimp",  with  an  aeroplane  fuselage  slung  beneath, 
steering  steadily — a  very  different  proposition.  In  the  days  of  peace 
I  had  looked  again  towards  those  trees  as  a  heavy  throbbing  filled  the 
air,  and  presently  the  huge  Graf  Zeppelin  had  nosed  over  the  tree-tops. 
I  could  see  the  faces  of  the  crew  in  the  great  for'ard  gondola  as  it  loomed 
overhead.  Then,  just  over  the  garden,  it  had  altered  course  and  flown 
on  towards  London.  The  sirens  shook  me  out  of  my  reverie,  and  soon 
the  air  was  reverberating  with  the  beat  of  hundreds  of  'planes  flying 
high.  Later  the  mist  cleared,  and  I  saw  that  aircraft  of  the  Luftwaffe 
had  traced  out  a  vast  circle  of  vapour  in  the  sky,  framing  the  old  chestnut 
trees  like  a  great  white  halo.  I  went  indoors  to  fetch  my  Zeiss  binoculars. 
They  were  good  glasses,  and  through  them  I  could  see  the  bombers  quite 
clearly,  with  the  escorting  fighters  weaving  in  their  wake.  We  had 
watched  birds  and  animals  with  those  glasses  before  the  war,  and  later 
I  was  to  see  strange  things  at  sea  with  them.  But  now,  alas!  they  only 
look  at  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Over  the  smiling  fields  and  downs  of  the  southern  counties  the  Battle 
of  Britain  was  in  full  swing  and,  unable  to  contain  myself,  I  went  down  to 
Kent  again  and  waited  for  the  invasion.  We  got  used  to  the  throbbing 
reverberation  which  filled  the  sky  all  day,  and  as  we  watched  the  battling 
aircraft  tracing  out  graceful  arcs  of  white  against  the  blue,  sometimes  a 
single  speck  would  break  away  and,  watching  through  glasses,  we 
could  see  it  twist  and  turn  and  finally  plunge  to  earth  like  a  fiery 
comet. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  having  tea,  we  heard  the  familiar  sound 
of  a  Spitfire's  guns  and  the  slower  thud  of  a  German  cannon,  and  rushing 
out  we  saw  a  Dornier  sweeping  down  low  over  the  trees  and  two  Spitfires 
from  Biggin  Hill  closing  in  swiftly  astern  like  a  cast  of  hawks  pursuing  a 
heron.  We  scrambled  into  the  Ford  brake  and  screamed  up  the  lane,  sure 
that  we  should  find  that  the  German  aircraft  had  crashed  in  the  wood  up 
by  "Old  Sedge  wick's".  But  it  was  farther  on  and  farther,  and  when  we 
finally  came  upon  it,  a  smouldering  wreck  in  the  bushes  on  a  desolate 
hill,  there  were  already  some  two  hundred  people  assembled,  breathless 
and  excited,  having  run,  cycled  or  ridden,  keen  for  a  capture  or  a 
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souvenir  at  least.  "Hallo,  old  boy,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?" 
we  asked  one  another,  surprised  that  so  many  others  should  be  there 
before  us.  It  showed  us  how  quickly  a  large  body  of  people  could  muster 
at  a. given  spot  when  the  quarry  was  sufficiently  attractive. 

We  knew  that  there  was  usually  plenty  of  activity  over  the  estuary,  so 
dodging  the  road  blocks  we  set  off  to  see  how  "Old  Baker"  was  getting 
on.  The  Thames  looked  just  the  same,  flowing  out  lazily  into  the  sea 
across  the  hazy  marsh.  It  was  a  sultry  afternoon,  and  altogether  too  hot 
to  do  anything  strenuous,  so  we  lay  down  under  some  elder  bushes  on  the 
chalk  and  waited  for  the  pigeons  to  come  back  into  the  trees — or  perhaps 
we  might  even  see  a  German  to  shoot  at ! 

Lying  there  comfortably  among  the  rabbit-holes,  I  looked  up  through 
the  branches  and  I  could  just  make  out  a  squadron  of  Hurricanes,  flying 
in  perfect  formation  towards  the  east.  They  were  tiny  silver  gnats, 
scarcely  visible  against  the  blue.  But  the  pigeons  didn't  return,  and  the 
distant  harmony  of  Rolls-Royce  and  Daimler-Benz  engines  throbbing  in 
rhythm  lulled  me  into  a  deep  reverie  and  I  wondered  when  I  should  see 
this  well-loved  stretch  of  country  again. 

We  wandered  down  through  the  silent  wood,  but  all  the  birds  and 
animals  seemed  to  have  fled  their  haunts,  for  we  saw  nothing  move  in  the 
bushes,  nor  heard  the  bird-cries  that  we  knew  so  well.  Nothing  stirred  on 
the  marsh  and  all  the  countryside  seemed  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing, breathless  and  expectant.  Far  away  on  the  Essex  shore  a  crumb- 
ling castle  stood,  from  whose  decaying  battlements  men  watched  long  ago 
for  another  invader. 

"Come  on,  let's  pack  up.  It's  five  o'clock,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he 
had  said  many  times  before  in  the  old  days. 

As  we  pushed  our  way  through  the  dead  bracken  where  the  shell- 
duck  nest  in  spring  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  aircraft  flying  low  and 
fast  over  the  hill.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  until,  .like  a  great  vulture, 
it  flashed  over  our  heads  and  zoomed  away  over  the  marsh.  "Gosh! 
it's  a  Junkers  88!"  We  dashed  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  again, 
and  as  we  did  so  there  was  a  sudden  splitting  roar  and  a  Spitfire  stooped 
out  of  the  sky  and,  overtaking  the  Junkers  as  a  falcon  which  has  been 
"waiting  on"  overtakes  a  grouse,  it  sped  in  pursuit.  Instinctively  we 
began  to  run  across  those  wide  familiar  marshes,  scrabbling  over 
the  gates  and  splashing  through  the  dykes,  as  we  had  done  hundreds  of 
times  before.  The  Spitfire,  weaving  in  the  wake  of  the  fleeing  Junkers, 
came  within  striking  distance,  and  then  a  few  seconds  later  came  that 
tearing  "craaaack"  as  one  short  fatal  burst  seared  into  the  Junkers'  heart. 
Its  left  wing  drooped  and,  side-slipping,  it  crashed  into  the  corner  of  a 
field  by  some  willow  trees,  while  the  Spitfire,  "throwing  up"  as  a  hawk 
might  have  done  after  striking  down  its  quarry,  zoomed  back  low  over  its 
kill  and  disappeared  over  the  wood  where  the  herons  were. 

We  ran  on,  gasping  for  breath,  with  our  hearts  thumping,  until  we 
came  to  the  field  where  the  vanquished  Junkers  lay,  and  then  in  a  flash  I 
remembered  how  the  crow  which  Bess  had  killed  long  ago  had  lain,  one 
dark  wing  pointing  to  the  sky  while  the  other,  ragged  and  broken,  sprawled 
on  the  stained  grass.  Jagged  scraps  of  wreckage  lay  scattered,  smoulder- 
ing gently  in  the  soft  marsh  breeze. 
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I  awoke  one  night  to  hear  the  'phone  ringing;  it  seemed  to  be  more 
frenziedly  urgent  than  ever.  I  staggered  out  of  bed  and  fumbled  my  way 
to  the  door,  but  the  Captain  was  down  before  me  and  I  could  hear  his 
voice  answering  in  staccato  monosyllables  in  the  room  beneath.  I  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  pitch  black  night  and  there 
were  no  stars — and,  strangely  enough,  that  night  there  was  no  sound  of 
aircraft,  only  the  distant  "miwick"  of  a  brown  owl — probably  in  the  stump 
of  that  old  oak  tree  down  by  the  fishponds.  The  Captain  was  thumping 
up  the  stairs.  My  door  opened  suddenly. 

"Well,  this  is  it,  old  boy !  You'd  better  get  dressed,  quick,  the  Jerries 
are  on  their  way!"  he  said.  We  got  dressed  quickly  and  went  down- 
stairs into  the  gun-room,  and  I  took  up  a  Service  rifle,  looked  up  the  barrel 
against  the  light  and  saw  that  it  was  shining  and  clean.  The  Captain 
lifted  down  his  .450  Service  revolver  which,  since  the  last  war,  had  been 
hanging  in  that  mildewed  webbing  holster  beneath  the  dented  "pickel- 
halbe".  He  had  pulled  that  helmet  from  the  mud  of  Hooges  in  1915, 
and  one  grey  winter  morning  three  Germans  had  looked  up  with  startled 
faces  before  that  revolver  barked  three  times  and  they  lay  still  and  huddled 
at  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  trench. 

But  the  Luftwaffe  had  its  wings  badly  singed  by  those  "culled  and 
choice-drawn  cavaliers"  of  the  R.A.F.,  and  the  only  Germans  who  invaded 
Kent  landed  ingloriously. 

And  still  I  waited  for  that  letter.  But  money  was  running  short,  and 
I  got  a  part  in  a  film  called  This  England.  It  was  a  story  of  the  various 
attempts  to  invade  this  country,  and  my  part,  curiously  enough,  was  that 
of  an  Elizabethan  youth,  pining  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  sea  with  Drake  and 
fight  the  Armada.  Production  was  seriously  hampered  by  continual  air- 
raid alarms,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  a  day  the  lights  were 
"saved"  and  the  Tudor  crowds  went  to  earth  in  the  shelter  as  massed 
formations  of  bombers  flew  in  over  Hertfordshire  and  steered  towards 
London. 

During  these  enforced  respites  I  sat  out  in  the  sunny  fields  with  Emlyn 
Williams  and  Constance  Cummings;  and  there,  at  the  end  of  the  "Village 
Street"  which  had  been  built  for  the  film,  we  talked  of  everything,  from  the 
kestrel  which  was  hovering  over  the  broad  field  by  the  road,  to  the 
beautiful  Elizabethan  dagger  I  was  wearing  in  my  belt,  but  we  never 
referred  to  the  air  raids.  In  those  restless  days  of  doubt  and  anxiety  we 
would  arrive  at  the  studio  in  the  mornings  and  look  round  us  at  the  people 
on  the  set  and  see,  perhaps,  that  Flossie  wasn't  there — perhaps  she  had 
been  unlucky  the  night  before,  and  stopped  the  one  that  "had  her  name 
on  it". 

We  had  moved  out  of  the  flat  in  St.  John's  Wood,  had  stored  our 
furniture  and  were  living  in  one  of  those  tall  old  houses  in  Gloucester 
Place.  We  had  not  seen  the  other  occupants  of  the  house,  and  one  even- 
ing, arriving  home  earlier  than  usual,  I  stood  at  the  bow  windows,  looking 
out  over  London.  There  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 

"Will  ye  be  having  your  dinner  now,  sorr? — before  they  start?" 

"Why  yes,  Mary,  thank  you."  But  even  as  I  spoke  "they"  started; 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  howling  which  perhaps  meant  something 
different  for  us  all.  The  raid  that  night  developed  with  startling  rapidity, 
and  as  we  went  down  the  dark  stairs  to  take  dinner  in  the  basement  the 
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guns  in  Hyde  Park  opened  up  and  we  heard  that  sudden  hissing  rattle  as 
a  heavy  bomb  hurtled  over  the  house  and  landed  in  the  next  street. 

That  night  we  met  the  other  members  of  the  household.  There  were 
Mrs.  Pearson  and  her  two  charming  daughters;  and  Mary  and  Ann,  the 
Irish  maids — Mary,  who  could  have  been  a  film  star  with  very  little 
make-up;  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  in  France  all  his  life,  now  in 
the  Air  Force;  and  two  small  nephews,  who  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  There  was  a  film  crowd  artist,  a  W.V.S.,  a  secretary  at  the 
B.B.C.,  a  retired  Indian  Civil  Servant  and  his  wife  who  received  us 
every  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  as  if  it  had  been  a  royal  levee,  and  a 
famous  West  End  actress.  At  first  we  smiled  and  bowed  to  one  another 
stiffly,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  common  danger  for  breaking  down 
frigid  conventions,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  chatting,  perhaps  a 
little  too  intensely,  as  if  we  had  known  one  another  for  years. 

The  R.A.F.  officer  was  in  the  middle  of  telling  us  an  amusing  tale 
about  a  parachute  jump  he'd  made  that  day  when,  softly  at  first,  but 
growing  quickly  to  a  vibrating  crescendo,  came  that  nasty  rushing  sound 
again  which  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  His  story  broke  off  abruptly  and  we 
stood  there  looking  at  each  other,  waiting  for  it.  Then  came  the  crash 
of  the  impact  and  the  horrid  jarring  in  the  ground  as  the  bomb  crashed 
through  the  empty  echoing  floors  of  an  old  house  in  Montague  Street  and 
burst  in  the  basement.  The  tragic  roar  as  the  brave  old  house  collapsed 
into  a  ghastly  pile  of  bricks  and  rubble  lasted  for  some  seconds,  and  as  he 
finished  his  story  a  few  tiny  white  flakes  of  plaster  drifted  down  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  stone  floor. 

The  din  outside  that  night  was  worse  than  ever,  and  as  Mrs.  Pearson 
handed  round  the  midnight  cup  of  tea  strictly  to  schedule  her  hand  shook 
slightly.  In  the  days  of  peace  we  might  ah1  have  lived  in  that  house  for 
months  without  speaking  to  one  another  except  perhaps  for  an  unbending 
"good  morning"  on  the  stairs,  but  that  night  we  grew  closer  to  one  another 
than  we  would  have  done  in  a  lifetime.  The  more  the  inferno  outside 
increased  in  violence,  the  more  tenderly  we  looked  upon  one  another  and 
the  deeper  grew  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  us.  But  somehow  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  go  to  bed  that  night ;  we  were  all  aching  to 
be  able  to  get  out  and  do  something,  to  be  able  to  get  our  hands  on  a 
gun  and  have  a  crack  at  the  Jerries  wheeling  overhead. 

After  one  enormous  double  crash,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  bring  the 
house  down,  there  came  a  frantic  knocking  at  the  front  door.  Someone 
rushed  up  to  open  it  and  in  burst  Mary  with  flushed  face  and  burning  eyes. 
"Glory  be  to  God,  the  Navy's  here!  Them  guns  is  the  Navy!"  She 
clattered  down  the  stone  steps,  the  assembly  looking  up  with  wide  eyes 
at  the  bringer  of  good  news.  The  effect  of  her  words  was  quite  remark- 
able. "Oh  well,  if  the  Navy 's  here  every  thing's  all  right !"  said  the  actress, 
and  laughing  gaily  we  all  squeezed  into  our  makeshift  beds  and  composed 
ourselves  for  the  night.  The  yellow  flame  of  the  nightlight  standing  in 
the  corner  of  the  stair  flickered  with  the  concussion  of  those  naval  guns 
thundering  out  in  the  square.  But  they  acted  like  a  lullaby  to  us,  and  all 
was  at  peace  in  that  old  basement,  and  through  the  scream  of  the  shells  and 
the  hissing  of  the  shrapnel  could  be  heard  the  gentle  sound  of  snoring. 

My  brother  Gilbert  called  for  me  early  the  next  morning  to  convey  me 
up  to  the  studio  on  the  back  of  a  well-worn  racing  motor-cycle.  He  was 
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working  as  a  cameraman  on  the  same  film,  and  as  we  sped  up  the  Edg- 
ware  Road  we  would  be  diverted  here  and  there  because  of  unexploded 
bombs  lying  buried  in  the  ruins  and  debris  of  a  suburban  villa  or  a  dairy. 
Shouting  back  at  me  over  his  shoulder,  he  told  me  how  the  man  on  the 
ground  floor  in  the  house  where  he  lived  in  Wimbledon  had  worked  all 
through  the  din,  but  had  suddenly  looked  up,  pen  in  hand,  as  the  sound 
of  an  aircraft,  flying  low  and  in  difficulties,  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Instinctively  he  scrambled  from  his  chair  and  flattened  himself  against 
the  wall.  There  was  no  time  to  do  more;  and  then  with  an  almighty 
explosion  which  must  have  sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom  to  him,  some- 
thing had  crashed  in  the  garden,  just  outside  the  french  windows.  In 
the  cold  light  of  dawn  he  had  looked  out  to  see  the  wreckage  of  a  Junkers 
88,  lying  like  a  fabulous  broken  bird,  splayed  obscenely  across  the  tiny 
garden  where  the  old  pear  tree  used  to  grow. 

In  This  England  I  had  a  line  to  say :  "I  wish  before  heaven  that  Master 
Francis  Drake  would  send  me  aboard  and  into  battle!"  and  since  this 
happened  to  express  exactly  what  I  was  feeling  at  the  time,  I  got  it  off  my 
chest  with  gusto  and  my  prayer  was  answered,  for  that  night  I  received 
the  long-awaited  letter — just  as  the  sirens  sounded  again. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face; 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the  tents 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

—Henry  V. 

AT  H.M.S.  King  Alfred  i  WAS  PLUNGED  INTO  A  NEW  LIFE  WHICH  COULD 
scarcely  have  been  more  different.  This  was  the  "training  ship"  for  all 
R.N.V.R.  officers.  In  five  weeks  we  were  put  through  an  intensive  course 
of  navigation,  seamanship,  signalling,  squad  drill  and  the  rudiments  of 
naval  etiquette  and  discipline.  I  soon  became  completely  absorbed  by 
it  all,  and  lying  in  bed  at  night,  instead  of  studying  lines  for  a  new  play, 
swotted  up  notes  on  astral  navigation  or  tried  'to  piece  together  the 
sketches  I  had  made  at  a  lecture  on  how  to  anchor  a  battleship. 

The  men  turned  out  by  King  Alfred  might  be  going  to  M.T.B.s, 
minesweeping  trawlers,  harbour  defence,  armed  merchant  cruisers  or  to 
big  ships,  and  so  it  was  necessary  in  that  time — all  too  short — to  give  us 
as  comprehensive  a  training  as  possible.  We  were  trained  to  load  and 
fire  a  six-inch  gun;  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet  and  stop  the  blood  if 
a  leg  or  arm  were  found  to  be  missing ;  how  to  take  command  of  a  squad 
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of  untrained  men;  and  we  were  told  in  gentle  terms  by  a  persuasive 
lieutenant-commander  that  without  discipline  no  ship  of  the  British 
Navy  is  fit  to  fly  the  White  Ensign.  This  discipline  is  the  strength  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

I  looked  round  at  those  hundreds  of  other  potential  officers  at 
"divisions"  and  wondered  what  fate  held  in  store  for  us  all.  The  last 
strains  of  "divisions"  were  echoing  through  the  long  corridor. 

I  had  hoped  to  go  to  M.T.B.s,  my  only  useful  experience  being  of 
motor-boats  and  small  craft,  but  I  was  too  old.  One  has  to  be  young 
to  withstand  the  violent  jolting  to  which  one's  intestines  are  subjected 
in  M.T.B.s !  I  applied  for  a  job  that  would  take  me  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  was  told  that  was  out  of  the  question  unless  I  could  get  appointed 
to  a  big  ship;  and  the  only  way  an  R.N.V.R.  officer  without  special 
qualifications  could  get  into  a  big  ship  was  as  a  High  Angle  Control 
Officer.  And  so  I  said  good-bye  to  the  King  Alfred  and  arrived  at  H.M.S. 
Drake  for  a  course  in  High  Angle  Gunnery. 

With  two  other  temporary  acting  probationary  sub-lieutenants 
who  were  in  the  same  class  at  Alfred,  I  dined  in  state  in  the  beautiful 
wardroom  on  the  first  night.  We  were  enormously  impressed  by  that 
magnificent  hall,  built  in  decorative  Tudor  style;  with  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  food;  with  the  breath-taking  array  of  chic  Wrens  who  waited 
on  us,  silent  and  efficient,  and  I,  most  of  all,  by  the  great  sword  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  presented  to  Drake,  which  rested  in  a  glass  case  at  the  end 
of  the  hall. 

I  had  never  shone  at  mathematics  and  found  to  my  horror  that 
some  knowledge  of  spherical  trigonometry  was  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  this  new  theory  of  gunnery  designed  to  shoot  down  aircraft. 
We  had  instruction  about  the  various  kinds  of  bombing  tactics  which 
might  be  employed  against  us  at  sea,  exhaustive  lectures  on  aircraft 
identification  and  performance,  and  we  were  initiated  into  the  fantastic 
mysteries  of  the  Admiralty  Fuse  Calculating  Table.  I  completely  forgot 
the  theatre  in  those  days,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  one  would  ever 
return  to  it,  and,  strangely  enough,  these  troublesome  technicalities  and 
trigonometrical  problems  were  the  first  subjects  upon  which  I  had  been 
able  to  concentrate  since  the  war  had  started.  During  time  off  we 
wandered  in  the  dockyard  and  saw  many  things  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  was  the  destroyer  Javelin  in  dry  dock  with  her  bows  and  stern 
missing.  They  had  been  blown  off  by  torpedoes  during  an  action  in  the 
Channel,  but  in  typical  naval  tradition  she  had  been  brought  safely  to  port. 
There  was  the  Exeter,  refitting  after  her  gallant  fight  with  the  GrafSpee. 
There  was  also  a  French  ship  whose  interior  we  were  eager  to  explore. 
Standing  in  an  indecisive  group  at  the  end  of  the  gangway,  we  discussed 
how  we  should  obtain  the  necessary  permission.  One  of  the  party, 
priding  himself  on  his  French,  silenced  us  all  with  a  haughty  gesture. 
"Leave  this  to  me,  old  boy.  Lived  in  France  for  years.  Speak  the 
language  like  a  native,"  he  said.  Duly  impressed,  we  followed  him  on 
to  the  ship  and  eventually  found  the  captain,  a  large  man  with  keen 
intelligent  eyes.  We  coughed  and  shuffled  nervously,  waiting  for  our 
spokesman  to  broach  the  question,  and  then  he  began.  "Er — vewlay  vew 
montray  a  new  votrer  batto,  Meshew.  New  somms  English  naval  officers, 
q-ui  somms  tray  interested  dons  set — er — batto."  We  and  the  French  captain 
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looked  at  him  in  blank  consternation,  but  eventually  our  request  was 
understood  and  the  captain  led  us  for'ard.  "Ye  gods!"  muttered  Toby 
Eliot,  as  he  ducked  through  a  bulkhead  door,  "I  really  think  I  could  have 
done  better  than  that  myself!" 

We  walked  in  Plymouth  town,  as  yet  untouched  by  bombs ;  we  drank 
beer  in  historic  taverns  and  we  walked  on  the  Hoe  where  the  imposing 
statue  of  Francis  Drake  still  gazes  out  over  the  harbour  towards  Spain. 
I  sat  up  late  at  night  in  my  cabin  with  Toby  and  Mac,  throwing  small 
pellets  of  paper  at  a  chunk  of  firewood  on  the  floor  and  applying  our 
new-learnt  spotting  rules  as  if  the  pellets  had  been  sixteen-inch  shells 
falling  about  a  battleship.  The  day  of  the  examination  drew  nearer,  and 
sitting  in  the  library  looking  over  the  parade  ground  I  pored  over  my 
books  and  tried  to  concentrate.  But  once  more  my  thoughts  drifted 
away  down  the  broad  strip  of  water  leading  down  to  the  sea,  and  I 
could  only  think  of  sturdy  men,  coming  in  from  the  low  hills  of  Cornwall 
over  there,  rallying  to  another  call  when  England  was  in  danger  long  ago. 

Much  to  my  amazement,  I  passed  the  examination  easily,  and  after  a 
party  in  the  old  town  to  celebrate,  during  which  I  suffered  many  gibes 
and  taunts  about  how  I  had  managed  to  smuggle  my  "crib"  in  with  me, 
I  travelled  on  to  the  famous  gunnery  school  at  Whale  Island. 


I  arrived  in  Portsmouth  the  morning  after  a  bad  blitz  and  in  the 
streets  there  was  a  smell  of  gas,  water  rushed  down  the  gutters,  occa- 
sionally there  was  a  heavy  detonation  as  a  delayed  action  bomb  exploded, 
and  here  and  there  a  woman  holding  a  crying  baby  gaped  uncompre- 
hendingly  with  sleep-starved  eyes  at  what  had  once  been  her  home. 

At  Whaley,  as  it  is  known,  I  took  a  course  in  Low  Angle  Gunnery. 
We  received  instruction  from  the  son  of  a  famous  admiral,  sitting  at 
desks  like  those  we  had  at  school. 

Whaley  was  as  famous  for  its  Zoo  as  for  its  gunnery  officers.  Naval 
officers  returning  from  the  East  occasionally  brought  back  contributions 
in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  a  binturong,  or  a  jerboa,  but  now  the  cages 
which  had  housed  the  tiger  and  the  polar  bear  were  empty  and  only  a  few 
old  parrots  remained  to  keep  the  flag  flying.  There  were  many  stories 
about  the  Zoo,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  butcher 
boy,  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  parade  ground  with  a  brimming  basket 
of  meat  for  the  wardroom  on  the  front  of  his  bicycle.  He  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  gigantic  Bengal  tiger  which  had  escaped.  The 
butcher  boy  fell  off  his  bicycle  and  never  stopped  running  till  he  reached 
home,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  can  be  imagined. 

It  was  only  two  weeks  to  Christmas  and,  having  finished  the  course, 
I  took  train  for  Edinburgh,  where  Frances  was  playing  with  Ivor  No  veil  o 
in  The  Dancing  Years.  I  happened  to  meet  Ivor  on  the  train  and 
we  sat  together  talking  as  we  sped  towards  the  North.  It  was  a 
fine  day  and  the  flat  countryside  looked  pleasant  enough,  when  sud- 
denly the  unmistakable  chatter  of  a  machine-gun  broke  into  our  con- 
versation, and  there,  flying  across  the  very  fields  over  which  I  had  gazed 
anxiously  during  the  last  hours  of  peace,  was  a  German  aircraft,  machine- 
gunning  the  train. 

In  Edinburgh  I  met  all  the  old  friends  I  had  made  when  we  were 
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playing  at  the  Lyceum,  and  on  Christmas  Day  Ivor  threw  one  of  his 
famous  parties,  during  which  many  strange  and  varied  parlour  games 
were  played.  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  myself  in  a  long  mirror,  dressed 
in  naval  uniform,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fun  of  that  gay  theatre  party, 
just  like  the  old  days,  it  seemed  that  I  must  be  in  fancy  dress,  or  made 
up  ready  to  go  on  in  The  Middle  Watch  \ 

During  a  matinee  on  Boxing  Day  I  happened  to  meet  old  Annie,  who 
was  Frances'  dresser.  She  looked  as  if  she  belonged  to  another  age, 
with  her  red  straggling  hair  and  queer  eyes  behind  thick  glasses.  She 
might  have  lived  in  one  of  those  old  stone  houses  in  the  High  Street 
in  Mary  Stewart's  dark  days.  She  could  tell  fortunes,  and  as  I  finished 
a  cup  of  tea  she  took  it  in  her  gnarled  old  hands  and  turned  it  upside 
down.  After  a  pause  she  said  in  her  husky  voice: 

"I  see,  m'dear,  only  a  big  ship  an'  a  smaller  one  behind  it."  She 
wouldn't  tell  me  any  more.  Maybe  there  was  nothing  else  to  tell.  That 
evening  we  went  out  to  another  party  and  I  forgot  her.  In  one  of  those 
comfortable  Edinburgh  houses  I  lay  late  in  bed  the  next  day,  looking 
up  at  the  firelight  flickering  on  the  decorated  ceiling.  The  room  seemed 
much  brighter  that  morning  and  then  we  realized  that  heavy  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night  and  we  looked  out  over  the  old  town  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  fairy  city  of  white.  On  the  breakfast  tray  was  a 
letter.  I  knew  what  it  was  and  opened  it  with  eager  hands.  I  read  that 
I  had  been  appointed  to  a  new  ship  which  was  building  at  Birkenhead. 
Except  that  she  was  a  battleship  I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  her.  She 
was  H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales.  In  a  flash  my  imagination  swept  me  to  the 
quay  where  she  might  be  lying  alongside.  How  would  she  look  against 
the  grey  sky,  with  a  covering  of  snow  over  her  gun-turrets  ?  What  would 
my  fellow  officers  be  like;  what  would  be  my  destiny  aboard  her,  and 
what  kind  of  a  cabin  would  I  get  ? 

I  arrived  in  Liverpool  during  a  blitz,  and  being  unable  to  get  to  the 
ship  that  night  I  stayed  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel  in  a  top  room  while  the 
Luftwaffe  did  its  damnedest.  As  if  he  were  showing  me  the  relics  of 
the  town,  my  taxi-driver  drove  me  round  the  next  morning  and  pointed 
out  the  damage  that  had  been  done  the  night  before.  It  made  me  feel  sick 
inside  to  see  the  large  wastes  of  smouldering  rubble  where  rows  of  poor 
dwellings  had  stood.  Fathers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  were  scrabbling 
listlessly  among  the  broken  slates  and  bricks  for  their  dead. 

My  heart  was  beating  fast  as  I  picked  my  way  through  the  puddles 
and  slush  of  the  dockyard  at  Birkenhead.  The  man  at  the  gate  told  me 
where  "Job  No.  X"  lay,  and  presently  I  saw  the  topmasts  of  a  great 
ship  towering  over  a  large  warehouse.  I  was  fascinated  by  them, 
and  did  not  see  a  huge  brown  pool  of  oily  water  into  which  I  stepped, 
and  the  greasy  brown  liquid  oozed  into  my  shoes.  I  quickened  my  pace 
and  rounded  the  warehouse,  and  there,  grey  and  gigantic,  lay  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  I  walked  slowly  along  the  quay,  looking  up  at  this  great 
new  ship — awed  by  her  beauty  and  marvelling  at  my  luck.  She  was  a 
seething  mass  of  activity:  the  great  cranes  alongside  lowered  vital  parts 
of  mechanism  down  into  her  secret  interior.  An  endless  stream  of  dock- 
yard "mateys",  carrying  small  bags  containing  food  or  precious  tools, 
moved  up  the  gangways  and  vanished  through  iron  doors  on  the  fo'c's'le 
and  quarter-deck.  High  up  on  the  mainmast  the  blue- white  light  of  an 
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oxy-acetylene  lamp  glared  against  the  dull  sky  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  rasping  clatter  of  the  pneumatic  riveters.  There  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  tremendous  urgency,  and  the  white  drawn  faces  of  those  coming 
off  from  the  night  shift  told  of  long  and  arduous  hours  spent  in  the  bowels 
of  the  great  ship,  at  work  in  the  engine-room  or  on  a  shell  hoist.  Imper- 
fect workmanship  in  such  components  might  mean  death  to  her  in 
battle. 

No  one  noticed  me  as  I  stepped  on  to  the  quarter-deck  for  the  first 
time.  I  dumped  my  suit-cases  by  "Y"  turret  and  made  my  way  down 
into  the  ship  through  the  quartermaster's  lobby.  I  was  looking  for  the 
Gunnery  Officer,  to  report  myself  on  board ;  but  in  that  bewildering  maze 
of  pipes,  ladders,  bulkhead  doors  and  hatches,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  so  I  spent  most  of  that  first  morning  climbing  slimy  ladders 
into  gun-turrets,  squeezing  down  through  narrow  hatchways  into  shell- 
handing  rooms,  or  crawling  along  on  my  hands  and  knees  under  great 
festoons  of  electric  light  cables  in  search  of  him. 

At  last  I  found  him,  amidst  a  jumble  of  ammunition  boxes  and  coiled 
cables  on  the  pom-pom  decks.  I  shall  never  forget  his  lined  young  face 
and  penetrating  blue  eyes  under  an  ancient  cap,  filthy  with  oil.  He  wore 
dirty  white  overalls  and  was  shouting  orders  to  the  drivers  of  the  great 
crane  on  the  quay  as  a  delicate  instrument  was  hoisted  aboard.  He 
had  no  time  for  me  then  and  he  told  me  to  walk  around  the  ship  and  try 
and  find  my  way  about,  to  go  up  and  have  a  look  at  the  5.25  director 
towers,  where  I  would  probably  sit  for  many  hours  in  the  future.  It 
all  seemed  like  a  dream  and  difficult  to  believe  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  been  an  actor,  prancing  about  in  Regent's  Park,  and  was 
now  actually  a  member  of  this  mighty  ship's  company.  One  of  the 
young  R.N.  officers,  among  his  many  other  duties  in  the  early  days  of  a 
new  ship,  was  detailed  to  instruct  me  in  the  complicated  jargon  that  a 
watchkeeper  must  know.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as  Ian  Forbes, 
whom  I  had  last  seen  at  the  party  in  the  Enchantress. 

One  other  R.N.V.R.  officer  had  joined,  who  had  had  as  little  ex- 
perience as  I  of  a  battleship,  and  at  first  we  wandered  about  like  lost 
souls,  trying  to  find  our  feet  in  this  great  new  world.  Then  slowly  we 
began  to  pick  up  the  threads.  We  were  instructed  in  the  tricky  duties  of 
an  officer  of  the  watch;  we  learnt  about  the'many  and  various  "parts 
of  ship",  about  the  mechanism  which  controls  the  gun  turrets;  and 
about  the  vast  organization  necessary  to  maintain  a  battleship.  We 
came  to  know  the  other  officers,  and  young  R.N.  lieutenants,  years  our 
junior,  explained  to  us  why  such  a  vast  company  of  men  should  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  ten  fourteen-inch  guns. 

Slowly  she  emerged  in  her  final  form,  and  compartment  after  com- 
partment was  evacuated  by  the  welders  and  the  riveters,  and  the  waste 
and  debris  were  swept  off  the  decks  into  the  greasy,  stagnant  water  of 
the  dock.  Sometimes,  during  the  long  winter  nights,  the  gun-crews 
stood  by  the  pom-poms  during  the  bad  blitzes  on  Liverpool  across  the 
river.  We  could  see  the  great  red  flashes  lifting  the  sky  as  the  bombs 
fell  among  the  houses  and  the  white  leaping  glare  of  incendiaries  burning 
here  and  there.  Overhead  the  bright  flashes  of  A.A.  shell-bursts  dotted 
the  sky  and  we  heard  the  intermittent  throbbing  of  enemy  aircraft.  We 
could  only  stand  and  stare. 
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I  began  to  take  up  my  duties  as  a  divisional  officer  under  "Casey's" 
patient  guidance  and  began  really  to  enjoy  myself.  The  days  were 
beginning  to  lengthen  out  again  and  one  fine  morning  we  were  gliding 
under  our  own  steam,  down  the  Mersey  and  into  the  open  sea. 

It  was  glorious  standing  on  the  bridge  drinking  in  deep  breaths  of 
pure  air  after  the  smoky  squalor  of  Birkenhead,  and  the  ship  trembled 
beneath  us  with  strength  and  energy,  as  if  straining  to  escape  further 
and  further  from  the  gloomy  confines  of  the  wharves.  We  made  good 
time  and  presently  the  ragged  heads  of  the  Cuillin  Mountains  on  Skye 
appeared  far  ahead  on  the  starboard  bow.  Someone  on  the  signal  deck 
was  singing;  there  was  a  contented  roar  from  the  great  inlets,  sucking 
down  cool  air  into  the  sweltering  engine-rooms ;  the  foam  gleamed  white 
in  the  wake  of  the  escorting  destroyers  as  their  raked  bows  cut  into  the 
deep  sea;  the  sun  flashed  on  the  wings  of  the  Ansons  and  Lockheeds 
of  Coastal  Command  coming  in  close  to  have  a  look  at  their  new 
charge;  and  drawing  nearer  every  second  were  the  purple  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

As  we  came  level  with  Skye  I  examined  the  mountainside  with  my 
field-glasses,  and  I  could  see  the  very  spot  where,  years  before,  Bruce 
Seton  and  I  had  slept  in  the  heather  under  the  summer  stars,  having 
spent  all  our  money  celebrating  our  arrival  at  Arisaig  in  record  time. 
Heavy  rainclouds  began  to  blow  up  from  the  south-west,  and  as 
night  came  on  and  we  rounded  Cape  Wrath  we  could  just  make  out  the 
detail  on  the  mainland.  Standing  in  the  air-defence  position,  I  looked 
towards  the  land,  and  M.,  who  had  taken  the  course  in  gunnery  with  me 
at  Whaley,  pointed  towards  a  dark  cleft  in  the  mountains  and  told  me 
his  father  had  a  house  just  up  the  glen  from  there,  on  Loch  Eribol ;  he  had 
seen  hoopoes  there  in  summer.  It  was  an  inky  black  night  as  we  steered 
towards  the  treacherous  Pentland  Firth.  I  stood  on  the  compass  plat- 
form, staring  into  the  darkness,  and  although  there  was  neither  moon 
nor  stars  it  was  surprising  how  far  one  could  see.  Indeed,  on  getting 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  one  could  make  out  quite  distinctly  the 
destroyer  escort,  still  in  station,  blobs  against  the  velvet  blackness. 

The  Navigating  Officer,  looking  ahead  with  dreamy  eyes,  yawned, 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  then  casually  sauntered  back  to  the  chart, 
dimly  illuminated  by  shaded  lights.  We  were  rapidly  approaching  that 
narrow  strip  of  water  through  which  the  tide  races  at  an  alarming  pace 
and  where  before  now  big  ships  have  been  lost  with  all  hands.  But  the 
Navigating  Officer  was  unperturbed,  as  usual — nothing  seemed  to  upset 
him — and  as  if  he  had  been  asking  me  to  go  and  let  the  cat  out,  he  said 
in  his  sleepy  drawling  voice : 

"It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  ran  the  ship  on  the  rocks  on  her 
maiden  voyage.  Would  you  mind  going  to  the  chart-room  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  sounding  machine?  And  let  me  know  when  it  looks  as  if  it's 
getting  rather  too  shallow." 

The  pilot,  as  the  Navigating  Officer  is  always  called,  had  a  charming 
knack  of  making  one  feel  important.  I  hurried  back  into  the  chart-room 
and  into  the  blinding  light  of  that  cosy  sanctuary,  where  later  I  was  to 
drink  many  a  comforting  cup  of  cocoa.  I  never  took  my  eyes  from 
the  sounding  machine.  I  could  feel  the  ship  vibrating  as  she  kept  on  a 
steady  course,  and  I  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  men — and  incidentally 
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the  Admiralty — who  were  relying  completely  on  the  Navigating  Officer 
to  bring  the  ship  safely  through. 

The  sounding  machine  showed  more  water  under  us  now  and  I  went 
back  and  joined  the  pilot.  We  were  safely  through  the  nightmare  gap. 
But  it  was  all  one  to  the  pilot,  who,  even  had  the  whole  earth  dis- 
appeared in  a  froth  of  foam,  would  have  maintained  that  astounding 
calm.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  ship, 
but  he  always  made  out  he  navigated  the  ship  more  by  good  luck  than 
anything.  "Purest  luck  we  happened  to  get  through — far  too  dark  to 
see  anything,"  he  yawned. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  light  again  and  I  met  him  on  the  ladder 
as  he  went  below. 

"One  of  these  days  I'm  sure  you'll  be  writing  a  play  about  us  all, 
Knight,  and  showing  us  all  up  as  a  bunch  of  comics.  Will  you  tell  the 
Captain  I'll  be  up  again  at  once?"  I  don't  think  I  would  ever  quite 
regard  the  pilot  as  a  "comic". 

It  was  a  grey  day  as  we  steamed  gently  up  the  Firth  of  Forth;  away 
on  the  south  shore  I  could  see  the  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills  which 
I  knew  so  well.  Aircraft  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  dived  and  zoomed  past 
us.  Ahead  loomed  the  Forth  Bridge. 

The  pilot,  hands  deep  in  pockets  as  usual,  calmly  negotiated  the 
ship  up  the  narrow  channel  and  at  last  we  were  gliding  majestically 
under  the  bridge.  A  doubt  had  been  expressed  by  some  as  to  whether 
we  should  make  it  without  leaving  something  dangling  in  the  ironwork. 
But  we  just  made  it,  and  as  we  passed  under  the  bridge  there  was  a  great 
roaring  sound  overhead  and  the  second  Gunnery  Officer,  addressing  the 
Captain,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  boomed  out:  "Very  good  omen, 
sir,  if  a  train  goes  over  the  bridge  when  a  new  ship  passes  under  it." 

There  were  scenes  of  great  activity  on  board  as  we  made  ready 
for  entering  the  dock — and  then  I  remembered  what  Ian  had  told  us 
as  we  passed  over  this  very  piece  of  water.  It  seemed  like  a  voice  out  of 
another  lifetime. 

Intensive  work  now  began.  The  final  touches  were  applied  to  the 
ship;  she  took  on  the  rest  of  her  company  and  received  her  final  coat 
of  paint.  The  Chief  Gunner's  Mate  sat  in  his  office  day  and  night  swot- 
ting at  the  knotty  problem  of  dividing  the  ship  into  watches 
and  parts  of  watch.  There  were  lengthy  and  interesting  lectures  by  the 
Gunnery  Officer  on  the  organization  that  would  come  into  force  in  the 
gunnery  department  in  the  first,  second  and  third  degree  of  readiness, 
and  he  explained  to  the  uninitiated  what  happens  when  "Action  Stations" 
is  sounded  off.  We  set  ourselves  to  concentrate  on  fathoming  the  new 
and  secret  devices  that  were  built  into  the  ship. 

I  walked  under  the  monstrous  bulging  hull  of  the  ship  in  dry  dock 
and  was  overcome  by  the  same  feeling  of  awe  and  insignificance  as  when 
I  stood  as  a  small  boy  under  the  vast  white  belly  of  the  model  whale 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  I  climbed  up  on  to  the  scaffolding  and 
examined  the  enormous  propellers,  and  I  vaguely  wondered  through 
what  seas,  whether  ice-flaked  or  tropical,  they  would  thrust  this  vasty 
ship. 

Sometimes  in,  the  evenings  a  few  of  us  would  go  ashore  and  wander 
over  Lord  Elgin's  beautiful  shoot  behind  the  dockyard.  We  waited 
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under  the  bare  beech  trees  as  the  early  pigeons,  borne  on  a  blustering 
wind,  came  into  the  high  branches  to  roost.  I  walked  alone  by  a  sombre 
larch  wood  as  the  light  began  to  pale,  and  I  watched  an  old  buck  hare 
jink  away  across  the  plough  towards  a  murky  wood,  lying  in  a  misty 
hollow  at  the  far  end  of  the  field.  Away  over  the  rolling  fields,  Dun- 
fermline  lay  half  obscured  in  a  blue  haze.  There  was  a  nip  in  that  cold 
evening  air,  and  I  knew  it  was  time  to  rendezvous  under  the  tall  trees 
by  the  pond,  and  as  I  started  down  the  rough  lane  a  pair  of  mallard 
flew  overhead  and  vanished  into  the  mists  towards  the  north. 

As  I  sat  in  the  wardroom  that  evening,  discussing  enthusiastically 
with  M.  the  afternoon's  bag — how  he  had  got  a  snipe  when  it  was  almost 
pitch  dark  and  how  someone  else  had  actually  picked  up  thirteen  wood- 
pigeon — there  came  a  message  from  the  Captain.  He  required  another 
gun  for  a  shoot  on  Lord  Balfour's  estate  the  next  day.  This  was  some- 
thing not  to  be  missed,  so  we  drew  lots  and  I  won.  I  went  along  to  the 
Captain's  cabin  in  my  ragged  tweeds  and  flannels  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  country,  plough  and  grassland,  marsh 
and  scrub,  where  one  literally  might  have  put.  up  anything;  the  gillies 
told  us  that  capercailzies  had  been  seen  in  the  deep  woods.  Although 
we  had  an  army  of  beaters  and  dogs  working  for  us — the  most  senior  and 
the  most  junior  officer  in  the  Prince  of  Wales — we  saw  little  game  that 
day.  But  I  could  have  cut  my  throat  for  shooting  so  badly  at  what 
we  did  see. 

In  those  few  hours  I  got  to  know  Captain  Hamilton  well;  he  was 
always  known  as  "Turtle"  and  was  an  astute  and  charming  man.  Al- 
though small,  he  never  had  to  raise  his  voice.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
under  whose  command  men  will  go  down  fighting.  Unfortunately  he 
left  the  ship  before  we  went  to  sea. 

One  night  members  of  the  "New  Faces  Company"  came  over  from 
Edinburgh  and  gave  a  show  for  us.  We  entertained  them  on  board 
afterwards,  and  handing  round  sandwiches  and  trays  of  drinks  to  these 
"theatre  people"  I  felt  strangely  removed  from  them. 

The  next  day  we  sailed  for  northern  waters  and  up  there  in  the 
fresh  biting  atmosphere  we  were  plunged  in  the  arduous  evolutions  of 
"working  up". 

I  had  always  had  some  small  ability  for  drawing  aeroplanes,  and 
as  it  was  obviously  necessary  for  everyone  concerned  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  German  and  British  aircraft,  I  was  detailed  to  paint 
pictures  of  the  various  types  on  any  suitable  wall  space.  Thus  officers 
and  men  during  their  precious  moments  of  private  meditation  were  able 
to  study  the  difference  between  a  Whirlwind  and  a  Zerstorer,  or  a  Beau- 
fighter  and  a  Junkers  88.  With  the  "Sub" — the  senior  sub-lieutenant 
and  ruler  of  the  high-spirited  midshipmen  of  the  gun-room — I  also 
evolved  some  silhouette  drawings  of  the  new  German  battleships.  These 
we  stuck  on  the  roof  of  the  compass  platform  just  in  case  it  should 
ever  be  necessary  to  know  what  the  Tirpitz  or  the  Bismarck  looked  like. 

A  new  officer  joined  the  ship.  He  was  Robin  Kempson,  son  of  the 
headmaster  of  Dartmouth,  and  he  came  to  the  ship  with  considerably 
more  experience  of  naval  affairs  than  most  of  the  other  R.N.V.R.  officers, 
who  had  only  gained  their  experience  in  motor-boats,  small  yachts  and 
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cabin  cruisers.  He  had  been  badly  wounded  during  a  dive-bombing 
attack  at  sea,  but  was  now  recovered  and  was  none  the  worse  for  wear 
except  for  a  few  holes  caused  by  machine-gun  bullets  and  flying  bomb- 
splinters.  Robin  had  been  an  actor  before  the  war,  and  as  the  first 
frantic  spasms  of  getting  ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion  subsided,  it 
became  evident  that  he  and  I  would  be  unable  to  escape  doing  something 
about  a  regular  ship's  concert.  The  Commander  had  broached  the 
subject  to  me  on  several  occasions,  and  we  had  always  tried  to  wriggle 
out  of  it;  for  now  that  the  theatre  and  everything  to  do  with  it  seemed 
so  far  removed  it  was  difficult  to  work  up  enthusiasm  for  "play-acting". 
But  it  could  be  postponed  no  longer,  and  at  last,  under  the  enthusiastic 
direction  of  Morrice  McMullen,  ever  bristling  with  good  spirits  and 
ideas,  we  organized  auditions  in  the  Cinema  Flat,  a  large  compartment 
where  films  were  shown  to  the  ship's  company.  Anyone  who  could  do 
anything  was  ordered  to  present  himself,  and  an  amazing  variety  of 
good  talent  came  to  light:  singers,  comedians,  animal  imitators,  and 
several  first-class  pianists.  We  picked  out  the  best  performers,  rehearsed 
them,  and  eventually  put  the  first  show  together  with  the  able  help  of 
the  Royal  Marines  Band,  who  became  as  expert  in  swing  as  they  were 
in  the  more  familiar  martial  music  they  played  on  the  quarter-deck.  We 
called  the  show  "On  Board  Tonight",  and  there  was  a  new  version  every 
Saturday.  There  was  no  stage,  so  we  gave  it  over  the  ship's  broad- 
casting system,  and  anyone  who  cared  to  listen-in  could  do  so  at  any  of 
the  loud  speakers  which  were  placed  in  every  part  of  the  ship. 

Robin  could  do  the  most  wonderful  imitations,  and  during  bleak 
middle  watches  he  did  much  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  biting  cold  by 
giving  us  his  superb  impressions  of  Owen  Nares  and  Edith  Evans,  while 
the  "look-outs"  looked  on  in  amazement!  I  shall  never  forget  Robin 
and  Ian  Forbes  acting  that  first  apt  scene  from  Hamlet  in  the  voices  of 
Robertson  Hare  and  John  Gielgud,  as  they  turned  over  the  watch  in 
pitch  darkness  and  bitter  rain. 

During  those  last  agonizing  days  in  Singapore,  Ian  and  Robin,  with  a 
handful  of  others,  by  gallant  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  did  much  to 
restore  British  prestige  there  at  a  time  when  it  had  sunk  to  a  distressingly 
low  ebb.  Their  fate  is  unknown. 

The  weeks  slipped  by  and  we  got  to  know  one  another  better.  We 
lived  more  and  more  under  conditions  like  those  we  would  experience 
when  the  ship  at  length  took  her  place  as  a  fighting  component  of  the 
Home  Fleet.  Irksome  days,  when  one  was  inclined  to  think:  "Enough 
of  this;  let's  get  on  with  it  and  do  something."  But  the  Admiralty 
and  the  people  on  the  compass  platform  knew  best,  and  we  stuck  to  the 
boring  routine. 

As  from  another  planet  came  news  to  us  of  the  bombing  of  towns 
at  home.  An  A.B.  or  petty  officer  might  appear  at  one's  cabin  door 
with  a  pale,  strained  face  and  ask  for  compassionate  leave;  perhaps  his 
home  in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth  had  been  blitzed  and  his  wife  and 
children  had  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

I  heard  from  friends  in  the  theatre  how  shows  were  starting  up  in 
London  again.    I  heard  how  actors  and  actresses  had  joined  the  A.R.P. 
Services  and  were  doing  heroic  work  fire-fighting  and  in  rescue-squads. 
I  heard  the  story  of  a  West  End  star,  a  pretty,  frail-looking  woman,  who 
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was  one  of  a  party  who  had  gone  to  the  rescue  when  a  train  leaving  the 
station  at  Sloane  Square  had  been  hit  by  a  bomb.  When  they  arrived 
the  Square  was  illuminated  in  the  ghostly  light  of  the  gas  mains  that  were 
burning  like  two  gigantic  torches  on  either  side  of  the  station.  The 
iron  girders  that  had  supported  the  glass  roof  stood  out  against  a  dark 
sky,  bent  and  twisted  in  the  yellow  glare.  With  the  others  she  had 
climbed  down  into  the  shattered  station,  where  a  gloomy  stillness  reigned. 
The  effect  of  the  bomb  bursting  in  such  a  comparatively  confined  space 
had  been  devastating,  and  the  small  rescue  party  set  themselves  to  the 
macabre  task  of  collecting,  on  stretchers,  the  heads  and  arms  and  legs 
that  were  strewn  among  the  rails  and  on  the  platforms. 

Like  tormented  souls  in  some  Satanic  Underworld  they  toiled  in 
silence;  and  then  she  had  looked  up  and  seen  the  white  body  of  a  young 
girl,  completely  stripped  of  clothes,  hanging  from  a  jagged  girder  high 
in  the  roof,  her  long  fair  hair  gleaming  in  the  livid  light  of  the  blazing 
gas  mains.  It  was  a  horrible  story,  and  after  it  was  all  over  the  A.R.P. 
worker  had  been  asked  if  the  experience  had  not  had  a  terrible  effect 
on  her.  "No,"  she  had  replied;  "you  always  find  after  a  bomb  has  gone 
off  that  everything  is  covered  with  a  thick  dust,  and  that  night  it  was 
just  as  if  we  were  picking  up  white  plaster  casts.  You  know,  the  sort 
of  thing  we  used  to  have  in  the  Art  School — you  get  used  to  it." 

Lying  in  my  bunk  with  the  water  gently  tinkling  against  the  ship's 
sides,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  blast  and  horror  of  war;  it  all  seemed 
far  away  and  I  could  only  hope  that  loved  ones  at  home  were  safe  and 
sound. 

My  eldest  brother  David  was  now  in  the  Army,  I  didn't  know  where, 
and  Gilbert,  the  younger,  was  a  flying  instructor.  How  uprooted  we  all 
were.  .  .  .  Even  so,  I  had  never  before  experienced  so  intensely  the 
feeling  that  I  was  really  living,  and  I  was  gloriously  happy  in  the  ship. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms; 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind; 

Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed : 

—Henry  IV, 

"l  HAVE  CALLED  YOU  ALL  HERE  TODAY  TO  TELL  YOU  THAT  ON  SUNDAY 

I  went  to  the  C.-in-C.  and  informed  him  that  I  considered  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  Home  Fleet  as  a  fighting  ship." 
With  these  words  the  Captain  addressed  the  ship's  company  on  a  bright 
afternoon  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Every  man  in  the  complement  of  the  ship's  company  was  present  on 
the  great  quarter-deck  as  the  Captain  uttered  these  memorable  words 
speaking  into  a  microphone  from  the  vast  after-turret.  We  were  stand- 
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ing  at  ease,  silent,  and  looking  with  mixed  emotions  towards  the  Captain's 
spare  figure;  for  he  was  in  fact  telling  us  that  the  long  and  arduous 
period  of  working-up  was  over — gun  trials,  speed  trials,  and  the  testing 
of  the  ship's  organization  in  general — and  we  all  realized  that  the  next 
time  we  put  to  sea  it  would  be  on  business. 

As  he  spoke  to  us  I  looked  away  over  the  blue,  still  water,  and  there, 
not  a  mile  off,  lay  the  Hood  at  anchor — surely  the  most  dignified  ship 
afloat,  and  far  beyond  rose  the  massive  eternal  hills  of  the  mainland, 
smeared  with  deep  shadows  as  the  soft  cumulus  clouds  sailed  across 
the  sun. 

I  had  walked  on  those  hills  a  few  days  before — the  beauty  of  the 
valley  had  been  quite  magical,  and  the  unutterable  peace  made  one  hold 
one's  breath.  High  above  a  peregrine  was  soaring. 

The  Captain  was  finishing  his  speech,  congratulating  us  on  the  way 
we  had  behaved  during  those  arduous  weeks,  and  finally  dismissed 
us  by  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  when  the  time  for  action  came — if  it 
ever  did — everyone  would  behave  in  a  manner  befitting  this  latest 
addition  to  the  British  Navy. 

As  we  all  moved  off  to  our  various  duties,  some  to  take  up  stations  at 
the  close-range  anti-aircraft  guns,  some  to  the  galley  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  and  others  to  their  cabins,  I  thought  of  the  winter  days 
when,  as  Officer  of  the  Watch,  pacing  the  quarter-deck  in  the  drifting 
snow  to  keep  warm  in  the  bitter  cold,  I  had  glanced  for'ard  at  the  great 
dark  mass  of  the  ship's  shape  and  had  wondered  what  her  destiny  would 
be.  For  a  moment  I  was  alone,  and  gazed  once  more  out  across  the 
water  at  the  far-off  mountains,  and  was  filled  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
exaltation,  not  unmixed  with  uneasiness,  as  the  herring-gulls,  wheeling  for 
ever  about  the  ship,  kept  up  their  mocking  laughter. 

I  went  to  my  cabin  and  tried  to  read,  but  found  myself  in  a  restless 
mood  and  decided  to  go  ashore  in  one  of  the  liberty  boats  to  stretch  my 
legs.  As  I  came  up  on  deck  I  overheard  the  Officer  of  the  Watch  casually 
remarking,  "Ship's  under  two  hours'  notice,  you  know";  so  already 
something  was  in  the  air — no  one  knew  what,  but  a  signal  had  come 
through,  and  from  now  on  we  knew  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be 
ordered  to  sea. 

I  strolled  across  the  flight-deck,  climbed  the  narrow  ladder  on  to  the 
pom-pom  platform  where  the  men  were  pacing  up  and  down,  deep  in 
their  own  thoughts.  Up  on  the  bridge  all  was  quiet,  so  after  glancing  at 
the  latest  reports  of  hostile  and  other  aircraft  in  the  vicinity,  I  went 
below  again  and  finally  into  the  wardroom.  The  officers  sat  in  little 
groups  quietly  talking;  some,  picking  disinterestedly  at  a  cold  meal, 
were  speculating  on  what  our  first  job  was  to  be:  probably  something 
rather  dull — Atlantic  convoy  or  a  trip  down  to  the  Cape — just  some 
routine  job  or  other. 

I  talked  to  M.  about  his  house  in  Hertfordshire,  about  Georgian 
architecture,  and  about  birds.  Yes,  perhaps  we  might  be  going  to 
Iceland,  and  we  fell  to  discussing  the  unopened  book  of  bird-life  which 
the  prospect  of  Iceland  presented — perhaps  we  should,  in  fact,  see  great 
skuas,  harlequin  duck,  Arctic  tern,  and  even  some  of  the  other  more 
remarkable  birds  that  we  knew  abounded  in  that  seemingly  remote 
island. 
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Two  hours  later  the  word  travelled  round  the  ship  like  flash-powder 
that  we  had  been  ordered  to  sea  with  all  despatch.  There  was  a  sound 
of  shouting,  of  running  feet  on  the  deck  above.  Booms  and  ladders 
were  being  hoisted  in  and  lashed  down — in  fact,  decks  were  being  cleared 
for  action.  So  the  great  moment  had  come  at  last — the  engineers, 
grimy  and  sweating,  were  using  every  possible  means  to  raise  steam 
within  an  hour,  and  the  whole  ship  seemed  to  be  vibrating,  straining, 
expectant,  and  eager  to  embark  on  this,  her  first  adventure. 

Groups  of  officers  not  immediately  concerned  in  preparing  the  ship  for 
sea  were  standing  about  talking  excitedly.  A  rumour  had  started  in  the 
ship  that  we  were  after  the  Bismarck,  and,  strangely,  many  of  us  jokingly 
had  said  this  would  be  "her  first  affair".  During  those  ship's  concerts 
on  Saturday  evenings  we  had  always  ended  up  with  a  chorus,  the  last 
two  lines  of  which  were,  "We'll  all  get  promotion  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
when  we've  sunk  the  old  Bismarck  and  all!" 

It  very  soon  became  known  that  we,  in  company  with  the  Hood, 
were  off  on  some  important  job,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  As 
the  light  faded  and  the  first  faint  stars  began  to  glitter  in  the  pale  sky 
we  were  forging  through  the  boom ;  and  there  ahead  of  us  were  ghostly 
silhouettes,  the  destroyer  escort,  already  travelling  at  three-quarter 
speed  ahead.  I  went  down  to  my  cabin  again,  not  being  on  watch  till 
midnight;  but  everywhere  there  was  this  electric  feeling  of  unrest  and 
excitement.  I  lay  on  my  bunk  and  tried  to  read,  but  the  lines  refused 
to  register.  I  sat  at  the  desk  and  tried  to  draw  a  funny  picture  for  the 
ship's  magazine,  but  the  ideas  just  would  not  come;  so,  taking  my  binocu- 
lars, I  went  for'ard  and  up  to  the  bridge  to  try  to  find  out  what  was 
really  afoot.  On  the  way  up  one  of  the  narrow  ladders  past  the  chart- 
house  I  bumped  into  a  pilot  of  the  Walrus  aircraft,  and  he  told  me  casually 
that  we  had  received  a  signal  that  a  Coastal  Command  machine  had 
spotted  Bismarck  and  Prinp  Eugen  with  a  great  escort  of  destroyers, 
tankers  and  provision  ships,  steaming  into  Bergen  Harbour,  and  that 
our  job  was  to  try  to  stop  them  from  coming  out  again.  The  flying 
officer  went  on  down  the  ladder  with  a  remark  about  getting  some  sleep 
while  he  could,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own  thoughts  in  the  darkness.  I 
peered  through  an  open  doorway,  and  there  ahead  and  slightly  to  port  was 
the  great  shape  of  the  Hood,  steaming  apparently  flat  out,  the  destroyer 
escort,  ahead  and  on  the  beam — almost  invisible  shapes  in  the  gathering 
night. 

On  the  bridge  I  found  the  Captain  and  the  Navigating  Officer  stand- 
ing silent  and  looking  ahead  into  the  darkness.  Very  little  was  said — the 
Chief  Yeoman  of  Signals  occasionally  moved  forward  to  the  Captain  and 
repeated  some  message  which  had  been  received  from  the  Admiral  in 
the  Hood.  Now  and  again  the  Navigating  Officer  sauntered  to  his  little 
table,  lit  by  a  hooded  lamp,  and  glanced  at  the  chart,  but  one  could 
learn  nothing  except  what  could  be  seen  for  oneself,  which  was  that 
we  were  steering  on  a  steady  compass  course  and  would  presumably 
continue  to  do  so  until  ordered  otherwise.  Then  a  signal  was  received 
from  H.M.S.  Norfolk  to  say  that  Bismarck  and  Prinz  Eugen  were  no  longer 
in  Bergen  Harbour,  but  were,  in  fact,  at  that  moment,  steaming  through 
the  ice-floes  in  the  Denmark  Strait,  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
This  was  news  indeed,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was  making  a 
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dash  for  it,  and  that  unless  we,  or  some  other  ships  in  the  neighbourhood, 
could  get  there  in  time  these  two  priceless  bits  of  game  would  be  lost 
in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  We  altered  course  at  once  and 
proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  far-off  south-west 
corner  of  Iceland,  but  after  a  brief  glance  at  the  chart  it  was  obvious 
that  it  was  going  to  take  us  many  hours  to  get  anywhere  near  our  quarry. 
We  made  up  our  minds  to  wait,  with  as  much  patience  as  we  could 
muster,  until  we  had  knocked  off  the  400  miles  or  so  that  lay  between 
us. 

Another  day  dawned,  bright  and  clear,  but  few  of  us  had  had  any 
sleep,  and  those  of  the  crew  who  had  been  below  to  rest  had  lain  sleepless 
in  their  hammocks.  This  day  passed  without  incident.  We  all  knew  by 
now  what  we  were  after,  and  excitement  was  running  high,  but  hopes  of 
an  actual  encounter  with  this,  the  latest  creation  of  the  Nazi  dockyards, 
seemed  few. 

We  were  steaming  at  a  steady  three-quarter  speed  ahead,  slightly 
astern  and  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Hood,  the  destroyer  escort  in 
perfect  station.  All  through  that  day,  and,  I  believe,  until  we  went 
into  action,  there  was  a  fulmar  petrel  flying  on  either  side  of  the  ship, 
keeping  equal  distance  in  that  inimitable  style,  just  skimming  the  water 
and  maintaining  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour  for  indefinite  periods, 
without  any  apparent  movement  of  their  slender  wings. 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  and  as  another  evening  approached  and 
the  sun  began  to  sink  in  a  dull  sky,  away  on  the  starboard  beam  we  could 
see  the  jagged  points  of  the  Westmann  Islands  jutting  over  the  horizon 
like  the  tops  of  Vikings'  sails.  The  wind  was  blowing  up  hard  from  the 
west,  and  with  white  horses  beginning  to  appear  on  a  grey  sea  those  of  us 
directly  concerned  in  gunnery  gathered  in  the  wardroom  for  a  little 
general  instruction  and  encouragement  from  the  Gunnery.  Officer.  He 
calmly  outlined  a  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  our  coming 
into  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  after  going  over  this  again  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  understood,  bid  us  all  good  luck  and  told  us  casually 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  likely  we  should  be  going  to  Action  Stations 
at  about  9.30  that  night. 

Things  were  now  beginning  to  happen,  and  some  of  us,  to  whom 
this  whole  sudden  adventure  seemed  unreal,  were  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  we  were,  in  fact,  going  to  put  those  long  periods  of 
gunnery  practice  to  some  practical  use  after  all.  The  ship's  company 
was  ordered  to  draw  anti-flash  gear,  which  consists  of  long  gauntlet 
gloves  and  a  hood  with  neck-piece  designed  to  protect  the  hands  and 
face.  In  the  Cinema  Flat  I  found  an  orderly  queue  of  a  hundred  or 
so  of  those  off  watch,  lining  up  to  draw  these  rather  sinister  necessities, 
where  two  evenings  before  they  had  been  laughing  and  crying  over  a 
Bing  Crosby  film. 

I  went  to  my  cabin,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  old  custom,  changed 
my  clothes  entirely,  putting  on  clean  socks,  undergarments,  and  another 
suit — stuffing  my  trousers  into  sea-boots  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  as 
many  warm  articles  of  clothing  as  could  comfortably  be  worn  under  a 
bridge  coat,  not  forgetting  the  old  lifebelt — after  all,  one  never  knew! 
Having  changed,  I  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  wrote  a  couple  of  notes, 
then  lay  back  in  my  chair  and  tried  to  compose  myself  to  some  sort  of 
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meditation.  But  all  the  time  there  was  a  persistent  little  voice  crying 
out  from  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  ship  that  we  were  to  be  in  action 
before  many  hours,  and  that  nothing  could  avoid  it — in  those  creakings 
and  groanings  that  the  great  ship  was  making  in  her  effort,  had  one 
really  heard  a  voice  cry  "Sleep  no  more"?  Another  officer  passing  my 
cabin  looked  in,  and,  remarking  that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  still,  said  he  was  going  for'ard — just  to  have  a  look.  I  dozed,  and 
extraordinary  shapes  and  fancies  danced  before  my  eyes.  I  woke  with 
a  start  to  hear  that  never-to-be-forgotten  call  of  "Action  Stations" 
being  sounded  off. 

Grabbing  my  tin  hat  and  binoculars,  and  hastily  stuffing  into  drawers 
the  photographs  and  pictures  that  stood  on  my  desk,  and  frantically 
lifting  from  the  walls  anything  breakable  and  wrapping  them  up  in  the 
bedclothes  (for  if  we  did  happen  to  be  firing  broadsides  that  night  anything 
fragile  in  this  part  of  the  ship  would  simply  fly  to  pieces),  I  dashed  for'ard 
and  up  to  my  Action  Station.  As  I  arrived,  breathless  and  excited,  in  the 
Air  Defence  Position,  I  bumped  into  M.,  who,  while  half-way  up  the 
ladder  leading  into  the  i4-in.  director  tower,  suddenly  pointed  out  to 
sea,  exclaiming,  "By  God,  I  believe  that  is  one!"  I,  with  several  others 
who  happened  to  be  near  him,  spun  round,  expecting  to  see  a  German 
warship  or  a  submarine  periscope  at  least,  but  realized  that  what  he  was 
interested  in  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Great  Northern  diver, 
bobbing  about  in  the  choppy  sea  not  one  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  ship's  side.  We  had  often  talked  about  this  wonderful  bird,  and 
there  she  was,  magnificent  in  her  mature  plumage,  serene  and  utterly 
unmoved  by  this  undignified  display  by  mere  man. 

Most  of  us  up  there  on  the  bridge  were  busily  engaged  during  the 
next  half -hour  in  adjusting  lifebelts,  binoculars,  director  telescopes,  and 
trying  to  make  tin  hats  sit  somehow  or  other  on  top  of  those  rather 
comic-looking  anti-flash  hoods.  I  looked  over  at  old  George  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  he  really  did  look  rather  funny — all  dressed  up  for 
the  party,  reminding  one  so  very  much  of  those  early  drawings  by 
Bairnsfather. 

On  we  raced  and  the  hours  ticked  by,  and  there  at  last  on  our  star- 
board bow  appeared  the  pink  misty  mountain-tops  of  Iceland.  In  these 
northern  latitudes  it  never  really  gets  dark  at  that  time  of  year,  and 
it  was  only  when  one  had  stood  staring  at  the  horizon  for  hours  on  end 
that  one  realized  that  there  had  been  no  night  at  all. 

Cups  of  hot  cocoa  were  handed  round,  and  suddenly  somebody, 
inspired,  snatched  up  the  handphone  by  which  one  could  speak  to  the 
director  towers  high  up  aloft,  and  yelled  into  it,  "It's  Empire 
Day."  "Repeat,"  came  the  hoarse  reply.  "It's  .  .  .  Empire  .  .  . 
Day!"  He  had  to  shout  loudly,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  with  con- 
siderable force  now.  In  fact,  the  whole  aspect  had  changed.  A  grey  sky 
loured  and  gusts  of  sleet  and  snow  were  beginning  to  whip  across  an 
angry  sea.  My  mind  flashed  back  to  another  Empire  Day  I  remembered 
years  ago,  on  a  sports  day  at  my  prep  school,  when  we  were  filled  with 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  excitement,  with  the  smell  of 
new-cut  grass  in  our  nostrils,  and  the  hope  of  winning  perhaps  one  of 
those  glittering  prizes  that  looked  so  very  desirable  on  a  table  covered 
with  green  baize. 
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On  we  went,  with  the  weather  steadily  deteriorating;  the  sea  was 
getting  up,  and  the  destroyer  escort  were  already  beginning  to  feel  it — 
green  seas  breaking  right  over  their  bows  and  now  and  again  completely 
enveloping  their  slender  forms.  The  Captain  received  a  signal  from  below, 
scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper  torn  from  a  signal-pad,  which  told  us  briefly 
that  the  Norfolk  was  still  in  touch  with  the  enemy.  By  the  bearings  she 
had  given  us  and  by  simple  calculations,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Bismarck  were  converging  at  a  combined  speed  approaching 
sixty  miles  an  hour. 

This  patch  of  bad  weather  was  certainly  a  little  unsettling,  since  the 
sleet  had  turned  to  snow  and  the  wind  seemed  to  be  blowing  a  gale, 
reducing  visibility  to  barely  a  mile.  The  destroyers  at  this  time  made  a 
signal  to  tell  us  that  they  would  have  to  slacken  speed  a  little  (the 
hardy  men  on  those  open  bridges  were  by  this  time  drenched  to  the 
skin),  so  we  and  the  Hood  plunged  forward  alone  into  the  gale,  everyone 
on  tiptoe  with  excitement,  expecting  at  each  moment  to  see  the  great 
shapes  of  the  enemy  ships  burst  into  view.  The  Captain  addressed  the 
ship's  company  by  means  of  the  broadcasting  system,  and  told  us  that  he 
expected  to  sight  the  enemy  shortly,  giving  us  a  brief  outline  of  the 
situation  as  far  as  he  knew  it.  As  the  minutes  ticked  on  and  still  we 
could  make  out  nothing,  the  Admiral  in  the  Hood  must  have  realized  the 
danger  we  ran,  under  those  difficult  conditions,  of  actually  passing 
our  quarry  without  seeing  them;  so  wishing  still  to  keep  the  enemy 
between  ourselves  and  the  gallant  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  had  done 
such  a  wonderful  job  in  maintaining  contact,  he  ordered  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  turn  about  with  her,  thus  keeping  the  enemy  between  us  and 
our  friends  miles  to  the  north.  A  feeling  of  great  disappointment  swept 
over  us — perhaps,  after  all,  we  were  not  to  come  to  grips  with  this,  the 
most  prized  of  all  the  German  Fleet.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  by  now  every  ship  that  carried  a  gun  large  enough  to  be 
able  to  inflict  any  sort  of  damage,  and  happened  to  be  near  enough  to 
get  within  striking  distance,  was  on  the  look-out,  and  that  every  man, 
both  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  even  on  land,  was  straining  to  have  a 
crack  at  the  enemy. 

We  were  now  steaming  on  a  southerly  course  again — the  weather 
was  beginning  to  clear;  the  grey  clouds  were  lifting  and  the  sleet  had 
stopped.  I  realized  that  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  to  my  surprise  saw 
that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  radio  signals 
received  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  had  altered  course  pretty 
well  due  west,  and  that  she,  knowing  that  this  bad  spell  of  weather  in 
which  she  had  been  hiding  was  going  to  lift,  had  decided  to  make  a  bid 
for  the  open  sea  again.  We  received  a  signal  from  the  Admiral  to  do 
likewise;  at  the  same  time  a  signal  was  sent  to  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  close  in  astern  of  us  with  all  speed,  in  order  that  should  we  sight  the 
enemy  we  could  carry  out  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  outlined  to  us. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  weather  conditions  had  completely  changed 
for  the  better;  there  was  a  high  ceiling  of  cloud,  but  visibility  was  pin- 
sharp  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  a  dead-clear  horizon,  bordered  by 
a  narrow  streak  of  cloudless  yellow  sky.  Once  more  the  Captain  addressed 
the  ship's  company,  and,  telling  us  the  story  of  what  had  transpired 
since  he  last  spoke  to  us,  said  that  he  expected  to  sight  the  enemy 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Our  hearts  began  to  beat  fast  again,  with  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  exhilaration  and  apprehension;  for  from  the  signals 
we  had  received  within  the  last  half  hour  it  seemed  certain  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  at  last.  I  looked  out  astern,  past  the  great  funnels  of  the 
ship,  above  which  was  a  shimmering  haze  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  exhaust — but  not  a  wisp  of  smoke,  for  this  might  have  been  fatal 
in  betraying  our  position.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  not  yet  in  sight, 
but  vaguely  on  the  horizon  immediately  to  the  east  were  the  tiny  forms 
of  the  destroyer  escort,  closing  up  with  all  possible  speed  to  be  in  com- 
pany when  the  fun  began.  The  Padre's  voice,  sounding  unnatural  and 
metallic  through  the  loud-speakers,  asked  God's  blessing;  but  the  general 
tension  made  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  words  at 
the  time. 

A  bright-eyed  boy  of  eighteen — looking  rather  pale,  but  desperately 
keen  to  do  something  at  this  moment  of  stress — was  given  a  powerful 
pair  of  binoculars,  somebody  else's  coat  was  thrust  on  to  him  without 
ceremony,  and  he  was  told  to  go  aloft  just  as  quickly  as  anybody  had  ever 
gone  aloft,  and  keep  his  eyes  skinned  on  the  starboard  beam,  and  sing  out 
with  all  the  power  of  his  young  lungs  if  he  saw  anything  which  might  be 
the  enemy. 

Signals  at  this  time  must  have  been  flashing  all  over  the  world  about 
what  was  happening  in  this  quiet  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  judging  to 
within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the  enemy's  present  position,  the  Admiral  in  the 
Hood  decided  to  alter  course  slightly  towards  the  north,  so  that  we  should 
converge  on  the  course  we  knew  the  enemy  to  be  steering.  No  one  spoke 
a  word — somebody  coughed,  a  little  nervously — and  the  A.A.  look-outs 
were  staring  with  tired  but  ever-watchful  eyes  towards  that  fateful 
horizon,  over  which  might  appear  at  any  moment  this  great  ship  which 
to  most  of  us  had  been  until  now  little  more  than  a  name.  The  wind  was 
still  screaming  in  the  halyards.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  battle 
flag  had  been  hoisted.  Visibility  was  every  moment  getting  clearer 
and  clearer,  when  suddenly  a  thin  voice  was  audible  above  the  yelling 
of  the  wind,  "Enemy  in  sight!"  The  boy,  a  valiant,  remote  figure  aloft, 
was  pointing  to  the  north.  "Enemy  in  sight!"  again  flashed  round  the 
ship,  and  every  pair  of  eyes  above  decks  was  glued  to  that  spot ;  binocu- 
lars were  snatched,  and  men  beginning  to  feel  drawn  and  lifeless  from 
lack  of  sleep  were  now  on  their  toes  with  anticipation — they  had  never 
been  more  awake,  they  had  never  been  so  alive. 

After  minutes  of  staring  at  the  blank  distance,  suddenly — and  one 
could  scarcely  believe  one's  eyes — there  appeared  the  topmasts  of  two 
ships!  Again  that  phrase  was  shouted  by  the  first  man  who  could  find 
his  voice — "Enemy  in  sight!"  Silently,  but  as  if  controlled  by  one  main 
switch,  the  director  towers  of  the  main  and  secondary  armaments  swung 
in  that  direction,  immediately  followed  by  the  great  14-inch  guns  and  by 
the  5.25*5  on  the  starboard  side.  The  minutes  raced  by,  but  time  during 
those  unendurable  moments  seemed  to  be  standing  still.  There  they  were, 
in  dead  sharp  silhouette  on  the  horizon — Bismarck  and  Prinz  Eugen, 
steaming  in  smokeless  line  ahead,  unperturbed  and  sinister.  "Ye  gods — 
what  a  size!"  I  heard  someone  mutter.  On  we  raced,  keeping  the  same 
course.  The  range  was  now  closing  at  an  alarming  speed,  and  we  on  the 
bridge  began  to  look  at  each  other  and  wonder  what  the  next  move  was 
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to  be.  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  relieved  at  this  time  to  see  that  even 
old  George  was  looking  a  trifle — but  only  a  trifle — paler.  The  two  enemy 
ships,  travelling  at  about  30  knots,  were  now  practically  crossing 
our  bows,  still  on  the  horizon,  while  we  were  closing  to  a  range  which 
should  be  deadly.  Had  anything  gone  wrong? 

Had  the  Admiral  decided  to  change  his  plan  at  the  last  moment  ? 

Why  had  we  not  opened  fire? 

All  those  thoughts  raced  through  one's  head  as  the  great  guns  of  the 
Hood  and  Prince  of  Wales  followed  the  enemy  steadily,  as  the  relative 
positions  changed. 

At  last  it  came — a  signal  flashed  from  the  Hood — "Open  fire !"  Almost 
immediately  after  great  orange  flashes  and  huge  clouds  of  black  smoke 
belched  from  the  for'ard  turrets  of  the  Hood  as  she  fired  her  first  salvo. 
This  was  the  great  moment  everyone  had  been  waiting  for.  A  few 
more  seconds  of  agonizing  waiting  and  then  that  ding-dong  ringing  up 
in  the  14-inch  director  tower  which  told  us  that  our  own  guns  were  about 
to  open  fire. 

Two  more  seconds  of  unendurable  ecstasy,  then  that  pulverizing 
crashing  roar,  which  for  a  second  seems  to  knock  one  senseless — we  had 
opened  fire !  We  were  blinded  by  a  dense  sheet  of  flame  which  rose  before 
us,  mixed  with  clouds  of  black,  bitter-smelling  smoke.  For  a  second  we 
closed  our  eyes  till  it  dispersed;  then,  peering  through  binoculars,  we  gazed 
anxiously  to  see  where  the  first  salvoes  had  fallen.  At  this  moment  nothing 
was  visible  except  the  serene  forms  of  the  enemy  ships.  There  was  no 
change  in  what  we  saw;  for  our  own  shells  were  actually  still  in  the  air, 
hurtling  towards  the  enemy,  who  had  not  yet  opened  fire. 

The  first  salvo  from  the  Hood  fell  just  astern  of  Bismarck — one  could 
see  the  great  towering  columns  of  water  spurting  into  the  air.  Almost 
simultaneously  we  saw  those  brilliant  flashes  and  the  same  jet-black 
smoke  belching  from  Bismarck,  as  she,  in  turn,  opened  with  her  first 
returning  salvo.  Now  followed  the  most  exciting  moments  that  I  am 
likely  to  experience — those  desperate  and  precious  seconds  racing  past 
while  guns  were  reloaded  and  the  enemy's  first  salvo  was  roaring  to 
meet  us.  Suddenly  one  became  conscious  of  that  unmistakable  noise, 
which  produced  a  horrible  sinking  feeling  inside  one — a  noise  growing  in  a 
gradual  crescendo — something  like  the  approach  of  an  underground  train, 
getting  louder  and  louder  and  filling  the  air,  suddenly  to  cease  as  the  first 
great  spouts  of  water  rose  just  astern  of  the  Hood.  I  looked  over  at 
George — he  was  thinking  the  same  as  I  was — "Just  a  little  too  close  to  be 
comfortable,  wasn't  it  ?"  The  next  moment  might  have  been  hours ;  it  was 
impossible  to  measure  time,  except  that  one  could  remember  that  heavy 
concussion  as  we  got  off  salvo  after  salvo.  I  could  see  that  our  own  falls 
of  shot  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  enemy,  since  they  were 
certainly  falling  in  line,  but  a  little  towards  their  stern.  Then  again  that 
horrible  rushing  noise,  and  suddenly  an  enormous  geyser  of  sea-water 
rising  on  our  starboard  side  as  a  shell  from  Bismarck  fell  just  short.  This 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  air  for  a  second  or  two,  then  fell  in  a  soaking  cascade 
across  the  bridge.  At  intervals  there  was  an  ear-splitting  crack  as  H.E. 
shells  from  Prinz  Eugen,  exploding  practically  overhead,  rained  showers 
of  shrapnel  on  to  the  decks  and  into  the  sea  around.  The  enemy  had 
certainly  got  the  range  taped. 
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We  were  racing  on,  on  the  same  course,  and  tearing  my  eyes  from  the 

?reat  form  of  Bismarck  which  now  appeared  in  clear  detail  in  my  glasses, 
ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  where,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  a  great 
tire  burning  on  the  boat-deck  of  the  Hood.  They  would  have  a  job  to 
put  that  out.  Then,  as  one  looked,  there  at  last  was  the  little  signal 
being  hoisted  in  the  Hood,  ordering  us  to  carry  out  the  prearranged 
manoeuvre.  At  last  it  had  come,  but  at  this  moment  the  incredible 
happened:  there  had  been  that  rushing  sound  which  had  ominously 
ceased,  and  then,  as  I  looked,  a  great  sprouting  explosion  burst  from 
the  centre  of  the  Hood,  enormous  tongues  of  pale  red  flame  shot  into  the 
air,  while  dense  clouds  of  whitish-yellow  smoke  burst  upwards,  and 
gigantic  pieces  of  brightly  burning  debris  were  hurled  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  air.  I  just  did  not  believe  what  I  saw — the  Hood  had  literally 
been  blown  to  pieces,  and  just  before  she  was  totally  enveloped  in  that 
ghastly  pall  of  smoke  I  saw  her  fire  her  last  salvo.  I  felt  quite  sick  inside 
and  turned  away  and  looked  towards  George,  where  he  was  standing 
with  his  hands  hanging  limply  to  his  sides,  staring  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
"Well,  that's  the  end  of  her."  "What's  that?"  "Hood's gone!"  I  turned 
back  and  looked  again,  with  a  weak  feeling  in  my  knees — the  smoke  had 
cleared,  and  the  Hood  was  no  more;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  her. 
It  was  fantastic,  one  just  could  not  grasp  it. 

I  think  that  almost  simultaneously  our  own  gunnery  department  had 
registered  a  direct  hit  with  at  least  two  shells  on  Bismarck,  for  she  altered 
course  away,  and  one  could  see  smoke  issuing  from  her  after-deck. 

From  this  moment  on  everything  seems  hazy,  except  that  I  remember 
again  hearing  that  great  rushing  noise,  like  the  approach  of  a  cyclone,  and 
having  a  quite  irrelevant  dream  about  listening  to  the  band  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  then  being  conscious  of  a  high  ringing  noise  in  my  head  and  slowly 
coming  to.  I  had  the  sensation  that  I  was  dying.  It  was  a  strange  feeling, 
and  one  that  made  me  feel  rather  sad — no  more.  There  was  a  lot  of  water 
swishing  about — I  was  lying  on  my  side  with  a  great  weight  on  top  of 
me.  What  on  earth  had  happened?  Things  did  not  seem  quite  right 
somehow;  then,  like  a  wave  breaking  over  me,  it  all  came  back.  Again 
the  deck  below  me  was  shuddering  under  the  vibration  of  another  salvo; 
there  were  muffled  voices,  and  shouts  of  "Stretcher-bearer!"  and  "Clear 
the  way  there!"  I  raised  enough  breath  to  let  out  a  squeaky,  "Georgie, 
old  boy,  can  you  get  me  out?"  Strong  hands  lifted  the  dead  men  off 
me;  there  was  a  horrible  smell  of  blood,  and  the  uncanny  noise 
that  men  make  when  they  are  dying.  Somehow  or  other  I  fum- 
bled down  those  ladders  I  knew  so  well — everything  feeling  quite 
unfamiliar  and  dream-like.  Below  decks  I  was  conscious  of  water  rushing 
in  the  passages,  the  smell  of  the  sick-bay,  and  the  efficient  bustle  of  the 
ship's  doctors  as  they  attended  to  that  sudden,  rather  unnerving  rush  of 
casualties.  "Hallo!  What  are  you  doing  here?"  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
P.M.O.  speaking.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  Hood  had  gone.  "Open 
your  eyes,  old  boy."  I  did  so  with  difficulty,  but  I  could  not  see  him.  I 
was  lying  in  a  bed  with  my  clothes  on — sticky  and  hot,  with  rough  ban- 
dages round  my  face — again  a  great  roar  which  shook  the  ship  as  the 
fight  was  carried  on  ...  the  smell  of  iodine  and  ether,  the  sure  touch  of 
a  medical  attendant  when  he  could  spare  time  to  give  one  another  shot 
of  morphia,  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Gunnery  Officer,  telling  the  ship's 
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company  over  the  broadcasting  system  that  a  hot  meal  would  be  served 
while  men  remained  at  Action  Stations — at  such  and  such  a  time  .  .  . 
then  a  deep  sleep,  with  fantastic  dreams  of  horror  and  obscenity — con- 
sciousness again,  and  I  heard  someone  saying  we  were  going  back  to 
Iceland.  But  I  should  not  see  it — what  a  pity!  I  believe  the  Icelandic 
falcon  really  is  seen  there  sometimes. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  judge  how  long  had  passed  since  one  had 
witnessed  those  unbelievable  things  from  the  bridge,  but  cheerful  voices 
were  talking  in  the  sick-bay  about  how  forces  were  converging  from  every 
direction  on  the  enemy,  how  the  gallant  airmen  from  Victorious  and  Ark 
Royal  were  doing  their  stuff,  how  a  Catalina  aircraft  had  spotted  Bismarck 
after  we  had  lost  contact  for  some  hours,  and  how  the  King  George  V  and 
Rodney  were  rapidly  closing  in,  fresh  and  eager — one  heard  of  these 
things  in  silence.  Another  period  of  sleep,  with  dreams  again  of  blood 
and  murder,  and  I  was  awakened  to  hear  an  hysterical  voice  shouting 
down  the  ladder — "Bismarck's  been  sunk!" 

So  that  was  the  end  of  this  little  chapter.  What  a  wonderful  show, 
but  what  a  terrible  pity.  A  few  hours  later  and  we  had  dropped  the  hook 
in  the  cool,  still  waters  of  Hvalf  jordur.  We  were  in  Iceland  at  last,  and  I 
think  everyone  felt  rather  relieved. 

I  was  now  on  a  stretcher,  resting  on  the  fo'c's'le,  conscious  of  the  warm, 
bright  rays  of  the  sun  on  my  face.  I  and  a  few  other  lads  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  escape  with  our  lives  were  being  taken  ashore  to  a  hospital 
in  a  place  called  Reykjavik.  One  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  As  a 
ship's  derrick  swung  me  giddily  up  and  out  over  the  sea  and  eventually 
down  on  to  the  narrow  deck  of  the  Echo,  the  destroyer  which  was  to  take 
us  away  from  the  ship  we  loved  so  well  and  away  from  the  war  for  a  while, 
I  heard  that  harsh  cry  which  later  was  to  become  so  familiar  to  me;  and 
above  the  general  clanking  of  the  winches  and  the  shouting  of  the  men, 
the  sound  of  those  birds  was  all  around  me,  and  there  was  M.'s  voice 
coming  vaguely  as  from  a  great  distance — from  the  fo'c's'le  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales — "Mind  that  old  Arctic  tern  doesn't  drop  something  on  you!" 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

— Macbeth. 

I  LAY  ON  A  HARD  TABLE  IN  THE  WARDROOM  OF  THE  "ECHO",  MY  MIND  REEL- 

ing  and  the  hot  sticky  bandages  burning  across  my  eyes.    I  could  tell  by 
the  powerful  throbbing  vibrating  through  the  ship  that  we  were  under  way. 
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A  man  with  a  rough  voice  came  up  and  spoke  to  me.  "Like  a  tot  of  rum, 
sir?"  I  drank  it  and  felt  sicker  than  ever.  Ever  since  the  action  I  had 
been  feeling  as  sick  as  a  dog  and  I  was  counting  the  seconds  until  I  might 
find  myself  lying  in  a  cool  clean  bed.  The  men  in  the  wardroom  still 
spoke  excitedly  about  the  great  news  that  had  flashed  round  the  world 
— the  sinking  of  the  Bismarck — but  I  could  scarcely  grasp  the  meaning 
of  their  words  as  I  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  dark,  fantastic 
dream. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  we  bumped  alongside. 
Strong  hands  grasped  the  stretcher  on  which  I  lay.  I  felt  the  warm  sun- 
shine beating  on  my  face  as  I  was  hoisted  into  an  ambulance  on  the  quay 
at  Reykjavik.  Someone  started  a  half-hearted  cheer  as  the  doors  were 
closed  and  we  bumped  away  down  the  rough  road  to  the  hospital.  I 
tilted  and  swayed  alarmingly  as  grunting  orderlies  heaved  me  up  endless 
stairs  and  then  I  was  in  bed  at  last.  A  feverish  dream  and  then  I  lay  on 
the  cold  slab  of  the  X-ray  table;  and  then  at  last — and  in  my  fuddled 
brain  I  had  known  this  was  coming — I  lay  on  another  table.  Muffled 
voices  were  about  me  and  soft  hands  touched  and  pawed  at  me  as  if  I 
were  in  some  weird  Martian  world  where  nothing  could  be  seen.  There 
was  a  smell  of  ether  and  a  high  singing  in  my  ears  as  the  voices  in  far- 
off  mutterings  called  for  other  instruments  and,  with  a  great  magnet, 
vainly  tried  to  extract  the  fragments  of  non-ferrous  metal  from  my  face 
and  eyes. 

As  if  it  were  speaking  to  me  across  a  deep  black  chasm,  a  quiet  guttural 
voice  was  saying: 

"Afraid  I  shall  have  to  excise  this  left  eye,  Knight." 

"All  right,  go  ahead." 

There  followed  days  and  nights  of  feverish  imaginings,  when  I  tossed 
and  turned  in  bed  and  listened  to  the  starchy  rustle  as  the  day  nurses 
went  gaily  about  their  duties  in  the  sunlit  ward,  and  the  quieter  sounds 
at  night.  And  I  knew  it  must  be  night  by  the  gentle  way  the  night  sister 
always  talked  and  the  soft  murmur  of  convalescent  men  paying  off  the 
taxi  from  Reykjavik  after  a  riotous  evening. 

But  I  lay  in  a  stupefying  new  world  of  darkness.  When  "Nightingale", 
the  night  sister,  brought  me  an  early-morning  cup  of  tea  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  smiled  at  her  as  she  told  me  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine  day,  and 
then  would  drift  off  again  into  one  of  those  dreams  of  such  monstrous 
obscenity  and  horror  that  sometimes  I  would  wake  and  vomit.  Black, 
slithering  creatures  of  unholy  creation  wallowed  in  the  slime  and  filth  of  a 
Stygian  river  in  dripping,  subterranean  passages.  Giant  warriors  with 
gory  holes  for  eyes,  dangling  great  swords  and  battle-axes  dripping  gouts 
of  blood,  stalked  down  Gothic  cloisters.  I  saw  again  Gustave  Dore's 
illustrations  in  The  Castle  of  Fear — the  damp  stone  chamber  and  the 
truckle  bed  on  which  the  shivering  visitor  was  to  spend  the  night,  under 
massy  cobwebs  in  which  lurked  bloated  spiders  large  as  loaves,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  furry  angular  legs.  Across  the  floor  were  scrawled  the 
spores  of  slugs  and  toads  of  the  horrid  underworld.  I  dreamt  of  a  vast 
and  desolate  battlefield,  through  which  a  solitary  figure  trailed  chanting 
a  sad  song  under  a  red  sky.  And  then  I  dreamt  that  I  could  see  again 
and,  waking  from  the  operation,  leaned  out  of  bed,  stretching  out  my  arms 
for  help  to  masked  figures  in  white  who  stood  immobile,  watching ;  and  as 
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they  faded  into  darkness  I  heard  their  mocking  laughter  as  someone  gently 
shook  me,  saying  it  was  breakfast  time. 

At  last  I  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  again.  The  Pilot,  who  had 
been  put  off  with  me  at  Hvalfjordur,  came  to  see  me.  During  the  action, 
a  shell  from  Bismarck  had  crashed  clean  through  the  bridge,  and  a  jagged 
splinter  of  iron  had  lodged  in  his  cheek,  closing  one  eye.  Dead  men  lay 
about  the  bridge,  and  instruments  had  been  smashed,  but  the  ship  had 
to  be  navigated.  I  heard  afterwards  how  he  had  refused  to  go  below  for 
medical  attention,  and  while  the  bridge  was  being  reorganized  he  had 
remained  at  his  station,  though  in  great  pain,  and  only  handed  over  to 
his  relief  when  the  ship  was  well  out  of  danger  and  on  the  way  back  to 
Iceland.  He  wrote  letters  for  me  and  brought  me  fruit  from  the  town, 
and  I  was  sorry  when  he  left.  I  received  letters  and  messages  from  home, 
and  "Gardenia",  the  day  sister,  read  them  to  me  in  her  soft  north- 
country  accent.  I  listened  to  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  bed  next  to 
me — of  how  he  had  tossed  in  an  open  boat  with  three  others  and  a  negro 
for  thirteen  days  in  the  wild  Atlantic.  Of  how,  after  they  had  been 
overturned,  they  had  resolved  to  die  together  and  taken  off  their  lifebelts 
so  that  they  would  be  sure  to  sink,  and  how,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
they  had  been  picked  up  by  a  British  cruiser  searching  for  the  mother 
ship  which  perhaps  had  nursed  the  very  submarine  which  had  sunk  them. 

I  heard  the  story  from  two  R.A.F.  officers  who  had  flown  off  bravely 
from  Victorious  in  a  "Swordfish"  to  attack  Bismarck :  of  how,  in  searching 
out  the  aircraft  carrier,  they  had  run  out  of  fuel,  and  plunged  into  the 
sea  beside  an  empty  lifeboat,  complete  with  food  and  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
in  which  they  had  finally  made  their  way  to  terra  firma.  I  heard  how 
only  three  survivors  had  been  picked  up  from  the  Hood — and  then  I 
remembered  what  old  Annie,  the  dresser,  had  seen  in  my  tea-cup.  And 
I  remembered  how  Bismarck  and  Prinz  Eugen  had  looked  that  morning — • 
"a  big  ship  and  a  smaller  one  behind  it". 

Eventually  I  began  to  walk  again  and  feel  my  way  around  on  tottering 
legs.  I  sat  out  in  the  garden  by  the  peaceful  sea  and  heard  the  cries  of 
northern  birds  screaming  about  me  in  the  rare  Icelandic  air.  I  ventured 
into  Reykjavik  and  danced  and  dined  at  the  Borg  with  sympathetic 
girls  whom  I  had  never  seen.  And  then,  growing  bolder,  with  Sister 
"Toby",  I  walked  down  the  dusty  roads  and  into  pleasant  fields.  We 
gathered  flowers — -sea  pinks  and  forget-me-nots  and  Iceland  poppies. 

We  heard  with  amazement  how  the  Germans  had  invaded  Russia  and 
how  the  war  progressed  in  Africa.  I  heard  of  ships  that  came  and  went 
in  the  night  and  I  dreamt  again  the  same  old  dream — that  I  walked 
among  the  fruit  blossom  in  Kent  and  saw  again  the  pleasant  meadows 
and  oast-houses,  only  to  wake  with  a  start  to  be  told  it  was  time  for  tea! 

I  longed  for  music,  but  at  first  none  was  to  be  had — only  a  short 
programme  from  the  broadcasting  station  at  Reykjavik,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  At  last  a  sympathetic  officer  produced  a  portable  gramophone 
and  some  records.  And  now  I  shall  never  hear  Beethoven's  "Pastoral 
Symphony",  Mozart's  "Kleine  Nacht"  and  Gluck's  "Dance  of  the  Blessed 
Spirits"  without  thinking  of  Iceland,  for  those  records  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  Carol  Gibbons,  Bing  Crosby  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  did,  I 
honestly  believe,  save  the  situation ! 

And  then  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  we  sat  talking  of  the  shape  of 
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things  to  come,  I  heard  the  unfamiliar  throb  of  many  aircraft.  I  knew 
the  beat  of  Hurricanes  and  Lockheeds  which  constantly  flew  overhead. 

"What  are  those  machines?"  I  asked  the  orderly. 

"Oh,  the  same  old  Hurricanes,  I  think,  sir."  But  I  was  sure  that 
these  were  something  different,  and  presently  within  the  hospital  we 
heard  excited  cries — people  running  to  and  fro  and  calling  out. 

"Look!  Hundreds  of  them !  They've  come!  Let's  have  your  glasses 
a  minute." 

And  so  I  learned  after  many  false  alarms  that  the  Americans  had 
indeed  arrived  and  the  Tomahawk  vanguard  was  circling  the  town,  the 
harbinger  of  succour  from  America. 

And  so  the  weeks  passed  in  the  lazy  heat  of  an  Icelandic  summer. 
I  drove  a  long  way  with  a  kindly  colonel  up  to  a  high  loch  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  fished  for  trout  from  a  rowing-boat ;  and  holding  my  rod 
over  the  stern  I  waited  until  I  felt  a  bite  and  just  pulled  them  in  one 
after  another.  Visitors  to  the  hospital  from  the  north  told  tantalizing 
stories  of  the  sulphur  fields  round  Hekla,  of  the  great  glaciers  and  rare 
mountain  flowers  that  were  to  be  found  in  remote  parts  of  the  island. 
Some  said  they  had  seen  where  barnacle  and  pink-footed  geese  nest  every 
year,  and  one  of  the  doctors  returning  from  a  trek  to  Akureyr  said  he  had 
actually  seen  an  Icelandic  falcon  sitting  on  a  jagged  spur  of  rock.  Most 
of  the  people  who  had  been  stationed  in  Iceland  since  the  beginning  of 
the  British  occupation  were  bored  to  extinction  with  the  place.  They 
spoke  with  feeling  of  the  dreary  winter  months  when  there  are  only  a  few 
hours  of  daylight,  of  the  hundred-miles- an-hour  blizzards  which  sweep 
the  island,  hurling  motor-cars  and  huts  into  the  sea.  They  could  only 
think  of  the  green  fields  and  the  perfume  of  English  flowers  and  orchards, 
but  to  me  this  seemed  like  an  enchanted  place  and  I  vowed  I  would  go 
there  again  one  fine  day. 

It  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  repaired 
and  refitted,  had  been  chosen  to  carry  Winston  Churchill  on  the  first  of 
his  historic  missions — to  meet  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  Atlantic. 

Then  at  last  the  time  came  to  return  to  England,  and  the  "lucky  ones" 
assembled  on  the  quay  amid  a  pandemonium  of  clanking  derricks,  motor 
horns  and  ships'  sirens,  the  hoarse  cries  of  sea  birds,  the  shouts  of  Ice- 
landic fisher  folk  and  the  dominant  obbligato  of  American  slang.  We  took 
passage  to  England  in  a  shallow-bottomed  Belgian  ship  that  had  been 
designed  to  sail  up  the  Congo  River,  and  rolled  horribly.  We  were  a  gay 
company  aboard,  composed  mainly  of  young  men  from  far  colonies  who 
were  coming  to  England  to  fly  with  the  Royal  Air  Force.  We  had  not 
tasted  such  food  for  months  and  we  lived  like  fighting-cocks.  But  at 
night  I  was  horribly  bitten  by  bugs,  and  once  I  awoke  sweating,  having 
dreamt  that  monstrous  creatures  were  forcing  their  way  in  through 
my  cabin  door.  I  sat  up  and  gasped  for  breath,  and  instantly  I  realized 
that  something  was  different.  The  ship  was  steaming  on  an  even  keel 
at  last,  and  I  guessed  we  must  be  sailing  up  the  calm  waters  of  the  Clyde. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

And  there  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

— The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

AS.  I  SET  FOOT  ON  SCOTTISH  SOIL  ONCE  MORE,   I  WAS  MET  BY  A  NAVAL 

officer,  who  told  me  that  I  was  not  going  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  Hospital, 
as  I  had  intended,  but  that  everything  had  been  arranged  and  I  was  to 
await  further  orders  in  a  hospital  somewhere  outside  Glasgow. 

I  proceeded  thence  and  found  myself  in  a  quiet  country  place  sur- 
rounded by  tall  trees  and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  The  next  morning  I 
had  an  interview  with  the  P.M.O.,  a  kind  man,  who  told  me  he  had  lost 
a  son  in  the  Hood.  After  inquiring  about  my  health  and  making  pleasant 
conversation  for  a  moment,  he  took  a  deep  breath  and  said  quietly: 

"Well,  Knight,  I  have  just  had  a  signal  from  the  Admiralty  .and  it 
has  been  decided  that  you  shall  go  to  St.  Dunstan's."  It  was  deathly 
quiet  in  the  room  and  I  could  hear  the  clock  ticking  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Far  down  at  the  end  of  the  garden  in  the  old  trees  by  the  lake  a  solitary 
wren  was  singing. 

"Oh,  I  see,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  heard  myself  saying  in  a  light- 
hearted  way.  But  that  pronouncement  of  his  sounded  almost  like  my 
death-knell.  In  a  flash  I  thought  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  men  I  had  seen 
in  Regent's  Park,  tapping  along  the  railings  with  their  white  sticks. 
In  the  days  of  peace  I  had  looked  at  them,  trying  for  a  second  to 
imagine  their  plight,  and  had  thought  to  myself,  "Poor  devils — how 
frightful!"  and  walked  on,  wondering  whether  Nanny  had  been  able  to 
get  that  Fuller's  cake  for  tea. 

Frances  came  up  to  fetch  me  the  next  day.  Together  we  travelled 
down  to  Church  Stretton,  where  St.  Dunstan's  had  evacuated  from  the 
beautiful  building  overlooking  the  sea  at  Brighton.  I  arrived  once  more 
in  Liverpool  and  changed  trains  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  station, 
which  I  had  last  seen  in  such  different  circumstances. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Church  Stretton,  and  I  remembered  how,  just 
before  the  Munich  crisis,  we  dashed  down  that  road  in  the  old  Talbot 
to  be  in  time  for  dinner  at  St.  Briavel's.  But  then  we  had  not  even  noticed 
that  little  village. 

That  night,  lying  in  the  hospital  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  tried  to  compose 
myself.  Slowly  the  full  significance  of  the  dreaded  verdict '  'St.  Dunstan's" 
began  to  dawn  on  me.  I  heard  the  butterfly  tapping  of  a  young  blind 
man's  fingers  across  the  panels  of  my  door,  as  he  felt  his  way  down  the 
passage  towards  his  own  little  room  in  a  dark  new  world.  Outside  in  the 
murky  evening  light  the  mocking  cry  of  a  green  woodpecker  echoed  through 
the  dank  woods. 

The  weather  was  still  fine  and  in  the  daytime  I  sat  outside  in  the  warm 
sun  with  other  St.  Dunstaners  and  found  them  contented,  happy  people. 
It  seemed  quite  incredible,  for  some  of  them  were  young  men,  scarcely 
out  of  their  teens,  while  others  were  older  and  wiser,  better  fitted  to  bear 
this  harsh  stroke  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  remembered  Major  Quinn's  last 
words  to  me  in  Iceland. 
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"Well,  good-bye,  Knight.  I'm  afraid  there's  not  much  hope,  but 
you  can  never  really  say  with  eyes."  And  I  supposed  that  all  these  men 
here — except  those  who  hadn't  any  eyes  left — were  praying  that  a  miracle 
would  happen  and  that  one  day  they  would  open  their  eyes  and  be  able 
to  see  again. 

Reluctantly  I  agreed  to  learn  Braille  and  typing.  "For,  after  all," 
the  staff  at  St.  Dunstan's  argued,  "these  would  be  good  things  to  have 
even  if  you  do  regain  your  sight."  And  so  the  summer  turned  to  autumn 
and  under  the  sympathetic  care  of  St.  Dunstan's,  well  versed  in  ministering 
to  those  who  cannot  see,  I  began  to  forget. 

I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  I  had  not  seen  the  nurses  and  doctors, 
the  mountains  and  fjords  of  Iceland;  so  vividly  had  I  imagined  the  view 
across  the  bay  to  Reykjavik  or  the  imposing  sight  of  the  American  armada 
sailing  over  the  horizon,  that  I  remembered  these  things  as  if  I  had  indeed 
seen  them.  I  imagined  the  roads  and  hills  of  Shropshire,  and  when  I 
cycled  on  a  tandem  to  Ludlow  and  strolled  through  the  narrow  streets 
down  over  the  old  bridge  and  into  Comus's  wood  I  felt  I  must  have  seen 
it  all  as  I  lay  in  the  comfortable  bed  in  the  Officers'  House  that  night. 
The  Officers'  House  is  called  Battlefield,  and  there  I  met  other  men 
who  had  suffered  the  same  fate  as  I.  There  was  Kay,  a  young  Air  Force 
officer,  wounded  during  one  of  those  early  raids  over  Germany  of  which 
we  had  read  with  bated  breath;  "Tuffey",  a  fighter  pilot  who  had  been 
hit  while  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Junkers  88  far  over  the  North  Sea;  and 
Charles,  who  had  been  blinded  by  the  bursting  of  a  delayed  action  bomb 
which  he  was  trying  to  remove;  and  "Snapie",  a  doctor  from  Manchester 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  mustard-gas  attack  in  the  last  war. 

All  these  men  were  good  companions;  they,  like  all  St.  Dunstaners, 
had  passed  through  the  same  transitional  stages  as  I.  They  had  thought : 
"Why  should  this  happen  to  me  of  all  people?";  that  this  was  the  one 
thing  which  was  altogether  unbearable;  and  they  had  all  at  one  time  or 
another  come  to  the  conclusion  that  suicide  was  the  only  solution.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  they  were  all  very  much  alive  and  kicking  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  come  wind,  or  blow  wrack,  at  least  they  would  die 
with  harness  on  their  back ! 

Well-meaning  friends  wrote  to  tell  us  of  the  wonderful  compensations 
blindness  held  in  store.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  these 
might  be  and  we  had  been  inclined  to  resent  these  poor  attempts  at 
consolation,  but  we  very  soon  began  to  find  that  it  really  wasn't  so  in- 
tolerable as  we  had  expected. 

It  was  interesting  how,  at  first,  one's  imagination  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling to  paint  faces  for  the  new  people  to  whom  one  was  introduced.  I 
found  myself  "picturing"  everybody — the  features  of  Tommy  Rogers, 
who  had  taught  me  to  type ;  and  those  of  Lady  Buckmaster,  who  had  so 
patiently  worked  with  me  in  Braille;  and  the  gay  faces  round  the  bar 
in  the  Officers'  Club.  As  time  went  on,  however,  I  noticed  I  was  no 
longer  putting  faces  to  new  acquaintances.  It  was  rather  like  the  tran- 
sitional period  I  had  passed  through  when  I  had  begun  to  listen  to  certain 
sorts  of  music  rather  differently.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  immediately 
painted  a  glowing  picture  in  my  mind  for  every  piece  of  music  I  heard. 
Later  I  found  that  the  music  created  certain  shapes  and  emotions,  and 
I  could  listen  to  the  musical  composition  of  the  work  without  having  to 
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picture  any  actual  scene  or  people.  And  so  with  voices :  I  simply  listened 
to  them  and  tried  to  appreciate  what  they  were  saying;  but  I  was  no 
longer  troubled  by  the  "face"  problem.  I  found,  too,  that  if  the  voice 
did  not  interest  me,  my  mind  would  wander  hopelessly.  There  was 
nothing  to  keep  me  down  to  earth — no  Grecian  nose  or  slim  ankle.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  myself  really  intrigued  by  the  voice's 
conversation,  I  could  concentrate  to  an  extent  impossible  before.  Per- 
haps these  Voices  without  Faces  are  best.  "You  'aven't  missed  anything 
by  not  seeing  'er,"  old  Mellor,  who  was  our  valet,  would  say  as  he  shuffled 
in  to  turn  on  our  bath  in  the  morning ! 

Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  sometimes  came  to  spend  the  week-end  at 
the  house  and  after  a  dinner  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  beat 
in  the  best  country-house  in  peace-time  we  sat  round  a  log  fire  in  the 
drawing-room  and  talked  of  everything  under  the  sun.  Sir  Ian  could  hold 
his  own  with  any  of  us  no  matter  whether  the  theatre,  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  direct  fuel  injection  in  aircraft  engines,  Italian  painting,  radio- 
location or  nylon  sutures  were  discussed.  He  has  the  most  remarkable 
grasp  of  modern  developments  in  science,  although  he  himself  has  been 
blind  since  1917.  Apart  from  the  furious  and  enthusiastic  discussions 
that  sometimes  lasted  into  the  small  hours,  on  ship  design,  foreign 
policy,  and  B.B.C.  programmes,  he  was  able  in  our  calmer  moments  to 
give  us  fatherly  advice.  He  had  talked  and  reasoned  with  hundreds 
of  young  men  entering  this  strange  new  life,  and  as  I  listened  to 
him  talking  in  his  quiet,  concise  way,  I  soon  began  to  realize  that  here 
was  a  man  who  spoke  the  best  common  sense  and  logic  to  which  I  had 
ever  listened.  Some  of  us  disagreed  at  first  with  the  advice  he  offered 
us  so  gently,  but  in  the  end  we  had  to  admit  that  here  was  one  who  knew, 
who  had  been  through  all  our  kindergarten  and  teething  troubles  so  long 
ago,  who,  through  the  years,  had  evolved  a  wise,  well-balanced  philosophy 
of  his  own,  and  his  were  words  to  keep. 

On  November  nth,  1941,  I  stood  before  the  Cenotaph  with  Sir 
Ian  and  Charles.  This  year  the  traffic  did  not  stop  and  Whitehall 
resounded  with  the  usual  roar  and  rush.  As  eleven  o'clock  boomed 
out  once  more  we  stepped  across  the  road  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
old  custom,  Sir  Ian  laid  a  wreath  in  homage  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War.  We  saluted  and  were  escorted  back  to  the  pavement.  Many 
voices  came  and  went  about  me,  and  suddenly  out  of  the  hubbub  there 
was  one  I  recognized. 

"Hallo,  Teddy,  old  boy!  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?"  It 
was  Michael  Shepley,  who  had  been  at  school  with  me;  he  had  gone  on 
the  stage  but  was  now  a  policeman. 

"Can't  stop  now,"  he  said.  "On  duty.  Come  and  have  a  drink  at  the 
Green  Room  tonight,"  and  he  was  gone.  I  thought  of  Michael  on  a  hot 
Saturday  afternoon,  going  out  to  bat  in  a  match  against  the  Butterflies. 
...  It  had  been  cool  lolling  under  the  plane  trees  and  I  envied  him  as  he 
walked  out,  magnificently  alone,  all  eyes  on  him,  probably  the  best  bat 
in  the  school.  .  .  . 

Sir  Ian  broke  into  my  reverie. 

"Like  to  come  down  to  the  House  ?  There's  no  special  debate  on,  but 
the  questions  might  be  interesting.  You  could  sit  up  in  the  Gallery." 

"Yes,  grand  idea."     The  last  time  I'd  been  to  the   House  was 
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as  a  top-hatted  schoolboy  in  an  Eton  suit.  We  linked  arms  and 
walked  down  Whitehall,  chatting  gaily  as  Big  Ben  struck  the  quarter. 

In  the  Green  Room  Club  that  night  I  was  swept  back  into  the  world 
of  the  theatre  again.  Voices  from  a  past  life  came  out  of  the  dark.  I 
shook  hands  with  actors  I  had  last  seen  on  the  platform  at  Manchester; 
at  a  special  performance  in  a  country  garden;  in  the  dressing-room  of  a 
West  End  theatre,  or  in  a  film  studio. 

The  old  Green  Room  over  Thurston's  had  been  shattered  by  a  land 
mine  but  the  new  premises  had  all  the  atmosphere  of  vitality  and  bravado 
of  an  actors'  club  long  established.  Someone  bought  abottle  of  champagne 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  naughty  wine  I  soon  began  to  talk  like  an 
actor  again.  I  joined  in  the  chaff  and  banter  with  the  voices,  and  the 
vernacular  of  the  Navy  belonged  to  another  life  in  another  world.  The 
j  argon  of  the  theatre  and '  'the  smell  of  grease-paint' '  was  all  about  me  once 
again — far  away  I  heard  a  voice  calling  "Overture  and  Beginners,  Please !" 
I  heard  again  the  excited  buzz  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  on  a  first 
night;  once  more  I  felt  the  thrill  of  climbing  those  old  rickety  stairs  to 
be  measured  for  a  costume  play;  in  a  flash  I  recaptured  the  glorious 
sensation  when  you  know  you're  getting  over  and  holding  the  audience. 

As  I  sat  in  the  train  on  the  way  back  to  St.  Dunstan's  the  next  day 
my  head  was  still  buzzing  with  those  actors'  voices,  they  resounded  in 
rhythm  with  the  opening  bars  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony — "Back  on 
the  Stage!  Back  on  the  Stage!"  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
theatre  had  the  first  refusal! 

I  received  my  first  offer  of  work  with  the  B.B.C.  and  travelled  up 
to  London  again,  excited  by  the  possibilities  of  broadcasting  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  The  programme  in  which  I  was  to  take  part  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  the  train  tore  through  the  low-lying 
December  mists  towards  London  my  thoughts  drifted  away  in  the 
wake  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  knew  she  had  sailed  for  the  East,  and 
perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  she  was  forging  through  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  dozed  off  into  a  fitful  sleep  and  dreamt  of  a 
ghostly  ship  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  sailing  away  into  a  red  sun,  and 
from  its  battered  poop  came  a  strange,  sad  music. 

It  was  a  cold,  miserable  morning  when  Frances  met  me  at  Paddington. 
Her  voice  suddenly  broke  through  the  echoing  din  of  the  station:  "Hullo, 
darling!  I'm  afraid  there's  some  rather  bad  news."  I  think  I  knew 
what  she  was  going  to  say.  "The  Japs  say  they've  sunk  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Repulse."  Later  that  day  the  almost  unbelievable  news 
was  confirmed.  As  I  strained  to  remember  my  lines  in  an  interview 
before  the  microphone  concerning  my  life  in  the  theatre  I  found  I 
couldn't  concentrate;  and  all  the  time  I  was  picturing  the  desperate 
scenes  of  turmoil  as  the  two  great  ships  sank  in  a  pall  of  smoke  and  oil. 

The  broadcast  was  not  a  success,  and  I  went  back  to  Church  Stretton 
feeling  rather  depressed.  I  lay  awake  talking  to  another  naval  officer 
with  whom  I  shared  a  room  at  Battlefield.  This  was  Robin  Buckley. 
He  had  been  serving  in  the  York  during  the  battle  of  Crete  and  had 
been  blinded  while  performing  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task,  for  which 
he  later  received  the  George  Medal.  We  talked  far  into  that  night — of 
men  and  ships  and  war. 

Being  the  Winter  Term,  we  were  rehearsing  a  play  which  was  to  be 
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performed  for  the  other  St.  Dunstaners  and  the  people  of  Church  Stretton 
before  we  broke  up  for  the  holidays.  In  the  evenings,  after  tea,  I  walked 
up  to  rehearsals  in  the  Longmynd,  once  an  exclusive  hotel.  There  must 
still  have  been  a  pale  green  glow  over  the  wild  hills  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  as  I  went  arm  in  arm  down  the  winding  road  with  Tuffy,  the 
fighter  pilot  who  had  regained  some  sight.  The  little  shops  in  the  village, 
not  yet  blacked  out,  threw  bars  of  golden  light  across  the  narrow  streets 
and  within  sparkling  tinsel  and  paper  decorations  adorned  magically  the 
mean  Christmas  fare.  Leaving  the  little  village  nestling  snugly  in  a  dark 
fold  of  the  hills,  we  climbed  the  white  road  leading  up  through  great 
beech  trees.  Our  feet  crunched  on  the  crisp  gravel,  and  overhead  the  first 
winter  stars  shone  down  coldly  through  the  bare  branches. 

We  burst  into  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  Longmynd  and  plunged 
with  zest  into  rehearsal.  Lady  Buckmaster  conducted  rehearsals  with 
enthusiasm  and  ingenuity,  and,  slowly  at  first,  the  play  began  to  develop : 
we  found  our  way  about  the  stage  and  were  finally  able  to  pick  up  a  bottle 
or  find  the  proper  exit  without  difficulty. 

Long  after  the  others  had  gone  to  bed  I  sat  up  in  the  quiet  drawing- 
room  learning  my  lines;  a  log  fire  hissed  in  the  fireplace.  I  studied  the 
play  by  listening  to  Mrs.  Irvine  reading  it  over  to  me,  and  this  "voice" 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  that  belonging  to  the  charming  V.A.D. 
with  the  tip-tilted  nose  who,  in  the  old  rowing  days,  had  come  to  borrow 
tub  fours  for  the  St.  Dunstaners! 

At  last  the  first  night  came  and  once  more  I  waited  behind  the  curtains 
while  a  feverish  babel  of  voices  surged  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  on  the 
stage  all  was  ready  and  waiting.  We  romped  through  the  play,  a  thriller 
by  Miss  Clemence  Dane  entitled  Shivering  Shocks.  Afterwards  there  was 
a  party  with  turkey  and  paper  hats  and  speeches  and  everyone  said  they 
were  sure  no  one  could  have  acted  more  realistically  than  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Players! 

The  Winter  Term  broke  up  just  as  in  the  old  days  of  WiUington; 
there  were  cheers  for  the  staff,  prizes  for  the  clever  ones,  presents  and 
many  fond  farewells.  As  we  arrived  home  for  the  holidays  the  old  street 
was  silent  under  the  snow.  Nanny  opened  the  front  door  and  there  was 
the  smell  of  toast  in  the  hall. 

Then  Rosalind  came  tearing  downstairs  and  with  hot  excited  hands 
dragged  me  into  the  drawing  room,  where  a  log  fire  crackled  and  a 
thousand  little  lights  danced  in  the  glittering  decorations  on  a  Christmas 
tree. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

• 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

IT  WAS  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,  AND  NOW  THAT  ALL  THE  ANXIETIES  OF  CHRISTMAS 
were  over  I  could  sink  back  in  a  pleasant  contemplation  of  the  past  year. 
I  lay  in  a  comfortable  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the  familiar  things  of  home. 
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A  warm  sun  streamed  through  the  open  window  in  to  the  quiet  room;  there 
was  the  satisfying  feeling  that  there  wasn't  much  to  get  up  for,  and  I 
could  hear  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  milkmen  echoing  in  the  old  street 
outside.  This  time  last  year  I  was  having  a  gay  party  up  in  Edinburgh, 
I  thought.  My  mind  raced  over  my  brief  career  in  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
I  saw  again  the  docks  at  Birkenhead;  I  saw  again  the  glint  of  the  sun  on 
the  calm,  still  waters  of  Scapa;  once  more  I  heard  the  bugle  sounding  off 
'  'Action  Stations' ' .  Like  the  recurrence  of  a  terrible  dream,  I  stared,  trans- 
fixed, as  the  Hood  blew  up  and  plunged  out  of  sight  in  a  curling  pall  of 
smoke.  I  remembered,  almost  word  for  word,  the  story  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  the  man  in  the  next  bed  told  me  in  Iceland,  the  story  of  the 
R.A.F.  officers  from  the  Victorious  who  had  flown  off  to  attack  the 
Bismarck.  The  story  of  the  American  nurses  who,  coming  straight 
from  comfortable  homes  long  before  the  United  States  were  in  the  war, 
had  been  torpedoed  in  mid- Atlantic  and  tossed  for  twelve  days  in  an 
open  boat  before  they  were  picked  up.  Stories  told,  by  quiet-voiced 
men  and  women,  of  jobs  well  done  by  those  inspired  only  by  an 
inherent  sense  of  duty.  Stories  that  the  public  will  never  hear;  which 
will  not  be  chronicled  in  the  History  of  this  War,  but  which  will  remain 
for  ever  branded  on  my  memory. 

I  could  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday  my  first 
introduction  to  the  men  at  St.  Dunstan's.  I  remembered  the  feel  of 
rough  skin  as  I  shook  hands  with  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  who  had 
lost  their  sight  in  action.  And  then,  quite  clearly,  I  heard  old  Steve's 
voice  again;  he  was  a  petty  officer  who  had  been  blinded  at  Narvik. 
One  day,  as  we  were  talking  together  out  in  the  sun,  he  had  said:  "Never 
mind,  sir,  something  will  come  out  of  it  all  for  us;  you'll  see." 

At  the  time  I  had  taken  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "I  hope  so,  Steve." 

But  now  I  thought  again,  Yes,  what  will  come  out  of  it  all?  For 
Steve  and  me  the  Navy  was  a  closed  chapter.  It  had  been  a  glorious  and 
exciting  adventure,  but  now  it  was  over.  What  did  the  Future  hold  in 
store  for  us  ?  We  did  not  know. 

At  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term  Steve  and  I  had  acted  together  in  the 
play  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  now  he  had  gone  off  to  work  in  an  aircraft 
factory,  while  I,  with  the  spirited  lines  of  Miss  Clemence  Dane's  play 
still  ringing  in  my  head,  was  beginning  seriously  to  think  of  the 
theatre  again. 

Yes,  I  thought,  a  New  Theatre.  That's  what  must  come  out  of 
the  war  when  all  the  shouting  is  over  and  the  captains  and  the  kings  have 
departed,  there  must  grow  out  of  the  heat  and  blood  of  war  a  great  "New" 
Theatre.  The  theatre  must  be  a  vital  part  of  the  Renaissance,  both 
spiritual  and  cultural. 

Never  has  the  theatre  enjoyed  such  a  boom.  Never  did  such  a 
golden  opportunity  present  itself  for  developing  a  taste  for  better  plays 
among  the  theatre-going  people  of  Britain.  For  years  we  have  grumbled 
that  it  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time  putting  on  a  play  of  Euripides  or 
Dryden — or  Afinogenev — in  the  provinces  because  they  just  wouldn't  want 
it.  We  in  the  theatre  are  responsible  for  the  taste  of  theatre  audiences. 
But  in  the  past,  perhaps,  we  have  underestimated  the  discrimination  of 
the  public?  Perhaps  we  should  have  had  the  courage  of  our  convictions 
and  put  on  the  plays  that  we  liked  ourselves,  and  who  can  say  that  they 
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might  not  have  had  as  big  a  success  as  French  Without  Tears  or  Me  and 
My  Girl.  How  often  during  this  war  has  a  misguided  producer  sent  out 
a  poor  company  playing  a  "naughty  French  farce"  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  entertain  the  troops,  only  to  be  received  in  stony  silence  or  by  empty 
houses. 

In  this  New,  shall  we  say  National,  Theatre,  let  us  have  new  ideas,  new 
actors,  new  producers,  new  plays. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  this  National  Theatre  must  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era — an  era  in  which  all  actors,  producers  and 
designers  would  be  maintained  at  a  constant,  living  wage ;  an  era  in  which 
there  will  be  work  for  everyone,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done ;  an  era  in  which  actors  will  no  longer  find  themselves  with  nothing 
to  do  all  day  but  will  be  required  by  the  theatre  to  give  all  their  strength 
and  imagination,  always. 

And  when  the  National  Theatre  is  built — on  the  best  possible  site — 
let  it  be  the  Mother  Theatre  from  which  other  theatres  will  grow;  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  Canada.  Let  companies  of 
equal  excellence  be  sent  from  this  Mother  Theatre  to  the  Provinces  and 
out  to  our  Colonies,  and  let  Colonial  companies  come  to  us. 

Let  us  invite  companies  from  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
Soviet  Russia,  and  from  China,  and  we  will  send  out  our  British  com- 
panies to  them.  Let  there  be  an  international  interchange  in  the  theatre 
that  will  help,  permanently,  to  bind  the  peoples  of  all  the  Earth. 


THE  END 
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